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MAKING VOTERS. 





HE heart of our political system is the 
ballot-box. Out of it are the issues 
of life to the republic. If bad men hold 
office, either in high or low places—if bad 
measures become laws—if the nation is 
badly governed, the fault comes through 
the ballot-box. The ballot-box, with all 
that is good in it, is the box of Pandora 
from which come all the evils that afflict 
the political health and well-being of the 
country. How shall it be purified? How 
shall we make intelligent’ and virtuous 
voters ? 

‘* We are losing ground, I fear ; we must 
make some voters,’’ said an earnest but not 
an over-scrupulous politician to some party 
friends in one of our great cities, a few days 
before a certain election in which they were 
deeply interested. What did he mean by 
‘*making’’ voters? Did he mean that more 
effort should be used to win votes from the 
opposing party by fair, open argument? 
This may have been a part of his meaning, 
but other means of making voters were in- 
cluded in it. He meant a resort to trickery 
and fraud, to false registration, repeating, 
personating, ballot-box stuffing, counting 
out, and the otherarts that are now used too 
often to elect men to office who never re- 
ceived the votes of the majority of the 
people, and that are fast rendering our elec- 
tions in some places a mockery and a farce. 
This is one way of making voters ; there is 
another and a better one. ; 

During the past year there have been in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania nearly 
g0o,oco children. If only one-half of them 
become voters, we have had in training 
450,000 persons who will hereafter enjoy 
all the rights of citizenship. Here is the 


Instructed as they ought to be instructed in 
the public schools, these boys when they 
become men will not only vote honestly 
themselves, but they will know how to pre- 
vent others from debauching the ballot-box. 
And this is probably the only practical 
mode of bringing about the thorough re- 
form needed in the working of our political 
institutions. To purify the ballot-box you 
must purify the men who use it. Guards 
thrown around it by law simply check the 
disease, they cannot cure it. Ignoraut men 
cannot vote wisely; unprincipled men do 
not become suddenly honest when they ap- 
proach the polling places or sit in the seats 
of election officers; men whose whole lives 
are steeped in trickery and fraud do not 
patriotically forget their vices in selecting 
candidates for office, or in contriving means 
to elect their favorites. No, what we want 
is higher average intelligence, a better re- 
‘gard for moral principle, a broader, purer 
patriotism ; and these virtues can nowhere 
be so generally or so effectively incul- 
cated as in our schools. Our churches, no 
doubt, will do their share of the work, but 
they do not reach large classes of people, 
and, besides, from their very nature, they 
do not make prominent instruction in ref- 
erence to the peculiar interests of the State. 

We must look to the schools—the public 
schools—for that kind of instruction and 

training which makes good citizens, good 
voters. 

But will the schools themselves perform 

this good work? it may be questioned. 

Not unless the tens of thousands of chil- 

dren now growing up ignorant and uncared- 

for, can be brought to them. From these 

are recruited the ranks of the ‘‘ dangerous 

classes’’ in our cities, the personators and 

repeaters at-our elections, the paid hirelings 
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Not unless these neglected children can 
be retained in school not only long enough 
to obtain knowledge sufficient to enable 
them to succeed in some respectable calling, 
but long enough to permit the seeds of moral 
influence to ripen into ambition to be useful, 
into self-respect, a proper sense of honor 
and of right and wrong, and a love of coun- 
try and mankind. The highest aim of our 
public schools is to make good citizens ; but 
this can only be done by a process of moral 
training continued through all the years of 
childhood and youth, and even then the 
corrupting influences of a bad home, im- 
moral parents, or evil companions may neu- 
tralize all the good that can be done for a 
child.by the most faithful teachers. 

Not unless more attention in school be 
paid to preparation for citizenship. Even 
the history of our own country is now 
much neglected as a study. Our National 
and State Constitutions, if looked at at all, 
are considered in the most superficial man- 
ner. Our system of government in its 
growth, its nature, its philosophy, scarcely 
occupies a place in the courses of study 
adopted in our higher institutions of learn- 
ing, much less in our public schools. It is 
deplorably true that nine boys out of ten, 
leaving our public schools at sixteen years 
of age, know nothing but what they have 
picked up outside the school-room, of even 
the mechanism of our complicated system 
of township, county, State, and national 
governments. It was not thus that the 
young Israelites were taught to love their 
country and transmit that love to their de- 
scendants, wandering over all the nations 
of the earth for centuries, It was not thus 
that patriotic valor was made to swell the 
breasts of the young Spartans. It was not 
thus Rome in her palmiest days trained her 
young soldiers and statesmen. It was not 
thus the Jesuit fathers, with consummate skill, 
propagated their principles and attached 
men to their order with bands stronger than 
death itself. The American Republic, if it 
would make good citizens, good voters, if it 
would preserve itself, must instruct all its 
children in the knowledge of free institu- 
tions and fill their hearts with a patriotic 
love for them. 

Not unless teachers can be placed in all 
our schools, competent to instruct and train 
young American citizens. Compared with 
this, all other work is insignificant. Give 
us men, intelligent, high-toned, honest, 
honorable men, and we have everything— 
health, wealth, improvement, progress, 
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good morals, good government. In com- 
parison with what they ought to be, our 
schools are poor, and our teaching bad. More 
rapid improvement must be made. Our 
schools are the heart and life of the Repub- 
lic. When well considered, teachers are the 
most important of public functionaries. They 
must be better qualified. The highest talent 
must be attracted into the teachers’ profes- 
sion. Our schools must become the nurse- 
ries of good citizenship. The ballot-box 
must be purified by making pure voters ; 
and the best instrumentalities the nation can 
use are good teachers and good schouls. 
—__~>— 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


N view of the importance of the subject 
| just now in Pennsylvania, and, especi- 
ally, in view of the conferences of Superin- 
tendents about to be held, at which it will 
doubtless be a prominent topic of discussion, 
we designed to devote a large space in this 
number of the JouRNAL to the consideration 
of the work and management of teachers’ 
institutes. With this end in view, we in- 
vited W. W. Woodruff, A. N. Raub, An- 
drew Burtt and F. A. Allen, among the 
most prominent and experienced institute 
instructors in the State, to prepare for pub- 
lication brief papers covering, as far as possi- 
ble, the vital points of the institute question. 
In complicance with this request, we present 
below valuable contributions from Messrs. 
Woodruff and Raub. Those expected from 
Messrs. Burtt and Allen, though promised, 
have not reached us at the time we write. 
They will be too late for this number of the 
JOURNAL, but they will doubtless appear in 
the next. In their place we present in this 
connection a pertinent article from the /Va- 
tional Teacher, written by the editor, Hon. E, 
E. White, who has done considerable institute 
work in this State, and much more else- 
where. Without fully endorsing all the sen- 
timents expressed, we commend all these 
papers to the careful attention of our read- 
ers, both teachers and school officers. We 
have an institute system well organized ; we 
can get the teachers, directors and people 
to attend the institutes; what we now want 
is to so manage them as to obtain from them 
the greatest amount of educational good. 


W, W. WOODRUFF’S PAPER. 


Pennsylvania needs, and is beginning to demand, 
better teachers, The zero point of professional quali- 
fication is rising, ‘* What was once the maximum 
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of hope will soon be the minimum of sufferance ” 
Teaching is the most important and the most diffi- 
cult of human employments, Its highest success 
depends upon a knowledge of the human mind in all 
the progressive phases of its development, and upon 
a sagacious perception and adaptation of the means 
of its nurture and growth. Poets may be “ born, not 
made”; teachers must be born amd made, But how 
can the teachers of the State be instructed in the 
science and art of their profession? Our Normal 
Schools have been established and fostered by the 
State to do this work. They have done what they 
could. They have rendered very efficient aid, and 
their influence is rapidly extending, and the work 
done by them is steadily improvingin character. But 
they can never supply the schools of the State with 
professional teachers. Let us look at the facts, 
More than 18,000 teachers were employed in the 
common schools of the State last year. It is said to 
be shown by statistics that 40 per cent. of these, or 
7,000, leave the profession every year for other pur- 
suits and employments, their places being filled by 
persons without experience. Unless salaries shall be 
greatly increased, or the social instincts of the race 
reconstructed, this will continue to be the case until 
the dawning of that day when “all the celestial vir- 
tues at three shillings a week” shall be a drug on the 
market, and teachers “neither marry nor are given 
in marriage’’—a date too remote to enter into human 
calculations, We have seven Normal Schools—hope 
to have twelve, These can never send into the field 
more than about 1,000 graduates per annum, unless 
the standard of qualification should be made so low 
as to make the whole thing little better than a farce? 
Perhaps, there may be 2,000 more per annum who 
have been Normal School students for a term or two, 
and have thus become partially qualified. Where 
shall the other 4,000 acquire professional knowledge ? 
This must be attained from instruction at teachers’ 
institutes, from books, and from exferimentds in the 
school-room. This brief presentation of the facts 
reveals, in the main, the appropriate work of the 
teachers’ institute. It must, in kind, be substantially 
that of the Normal School. At present, it seems 
necessary to give some instruction in the ordinary 
branches of study. Many of the teachers who have 
considerable knowledge of these branches have made 
no classification of that knowledge, and no analysis 
of the subjects to which it relates, and a little judi- 
cious instruction will frequently supply connections, 
guard against mistakes, bring important principles 
into the foreground, and render the whole subject 
luminous. 

Sut the principal work of the teachers’ institute 
should be to give instruction in the science and art 
of teaching. Under this general idea would come 
such subjects as the organization of the school; the 
classification of the pupils; primary instruction; 
oral teaching; object lessons; use of blackboard; 
order of studies; assigning lessons; hearing recita- 
tions; school management, including government, 
order, moral training, punctuality, etc. Many col 
lateral subjects could be taken up, such as the codp- 
eration of parents; grading the schools; ventilation ; 
furniture; apparatus; regularity of attendance; 
higher education, and the importance and means of 
self-culture. 

In the management of a teachers’ institute there 
should be a plan; but the plan should be so flexible, 
so well adjusted to the traditional notions of the 
teachers and of the community, and go thoroughly 
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subordinated to the evd sought, that it shall not be a 
hindrance instead of a help. Printed programmes 
for the week should be disoarded: they are always 
embarrassing. If there is no properly authorized 
committee of teachers, the county superintendent 
should assume the responsibility of arranging for 
and conducting the institute. He should consult 
the leading teachers of the county—especially those 
who are principals of graded and high schools—be- 
fore any announcement respecting the institute is 
made. By the exercise of care and kind considera- 
tion, misunderstandings may generally be avoided, 
and harmonious co-operation secured, 

Teachers are accustomed to regard institute week 
as in some degree a season of relaxation and enjoy- 
ment. While they desire to be instructed, they also 
wish and expect to be entertained. This expectation 
should not be disregarded in the arrangements for 
the institute, but its undue influence should be care- 
fully guarded against; it should be assumed and ar- 
ranged that teachers are to think and work. They 
should be given something to do, and should be re- 
quired to show in their subsequent examinations and 
teaching that something practical has been learned at 
the institute, In order to this, both superintendent 
and teachers should take notes of the lessons given ; 
the one that he may know what instruction was im- 
parted, and the others, that they may not forget the 
lessons nor be surprised when the subject is brought 
forward at the next examination, It would be well 
for the superintendent on the last day of the institute 
to call special attention to a few of the Jessons given— 
not many—and imstruct the teachers as to what use 
they will be expected to make of them in the school- 
room. When he visits the schools he should care- 
fully inquire after the results of these instructions and 
efforts. 

It is greatly to be feared that very much of the in- 
struction given to teachers at institutes is “unto them 
as a very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant 
voice, and can play well on an instrument; for they 
hear the words, but they dothem not.” To Ezekiel’s 
description may be added that of James, “ If any be 
a hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is like unto 
a man beholding his natural face in a glass: for he 
beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, and straight- 
way forgetteth what manner of man he was.” Do 
not these words portray with fearful fidelity the ex- 
perience of many teachers? They attend the insti- 
tutes, listen to the “ lovely song’’ and the “ pleasant 
voice,” behold, “as in a glass,” their mistakes and 
their short-comings, and then return to their schools 
to teach precisely as they did before. 

3y firmly and judiciously insisting that teachers 
shall reproduce, at the next examination, the im 
portant instructions given at the institute, and that 
they shall make an earnest effort to apply the same in 
the school-room, the superintendent can not only do 
much to secure both attendance and attention, but 
also to put to a fair test the practical value of institute 
instruction. 

The number of instructors from abroad should not 
generally exceed two or three. A portion of the 
work should always be done by the teachers of the 
county, How great a portion must be determined by 
the character of the teachers. But all earnest teach- 
ers wish to hear the views and learn the methods of 
those who have hada wider observation and a more 
varied experience; and they should be gratified. 
True, there is sometimes a prejudice against instruc- 
tors from a distance; but there is, more frequently, a 
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prejudice in their favor and against those of their 
own number who may be called upon to give in- 
struction. Both prejudicesare unwise. Experience, 
observation, and study tend toward wisdom every- 
where. Any one who can give light and help should 
be welcomed. Instructors should be selected with 
reference to practical results. Those who have sound 
views on the theory and art of education, and have 
had experience in the school-room, can generally 
make their instruction interesting to earnest teach- 
ers. The lessons or lectures of the day sessions 
should not, as a general thing, exceed half an hour 
in length. 

The exercises should commence precisely at the 
time announced. The most effectual way to teach 
punctuality is by being punctual. In this matter the 
superintendent should give the teachers a taste of 
perfection. There is inspiration—almost sublimity— 
in a sharp punctuality. 

Variety should be studied. The institute of one 
year should not be merely a repetition of the preced- 
ing one. One method of avoiding this sameness is 
to make one or two topics specially prominent one 
year, and others the next. Classes of children are 
sometimes introduced to illustrate different methods 
of conducting recitations and new theories of teach- 
ing, but generally with poor success, The children 
are amused or embarrassed by the novelty of their 
position, and fail to meet the expectations of all, ex- 
cept those who have often seen the experiment tried, 

The evening lectures should furnish general in- 
struction and rational entertainment. In these lec- 
tures many popular themes, not appropriate for the 
institute proper, can be discussed, and thus much 
local talent be utilized. 


In all cases the superintendent should issue a cir- 
cular some two or three weeks previous to the time 
appointed for the institute, and send to all the 
teachers, school directors and leading educational 
men in the county, informing them, as definitely as 
possible, what is proposed, what arrangements have | 
been made, and soliciting their attendance and 


co-operation. Pains should be taken to have a notice 
of the jnstitute inserted in all the papers of the county, 
and also a full account of its proceedings. 

In what has been said, reference has been had only 
to county institutes. 
State local institutes have been held with very marked 
beneficial results. In these institutes the people take 
an active part, and very many local and practical 
questions are discussed; such as grading schools, 
grading salaries, building school-houses, ornamenting 
school grounds, holding public-school picnics, etc. 
The local institute opens a field that promises a rich 


return for all the culture that can be bestowed upon | 
| 


it as a people’s institute, and brings the great questions 
of education at once before the only authoritative 
tribunal of the American citizen—the people them- 
selves. 

The district institute is a more private affuir, but 
may be made very useful by a candid and careful 
comparison of duties and deficiencies ; of experiences 
and expedients. An earnest and honest spirit is one 
essential condition of being benefited by the district 
institute. If teachers have no objective point in their 
teachings, if they have nothing definite that they 
propose to attain beyond spending so many months 
in the routine of the school-room, and receiving so 
many dollars for it, their attendance at the district 
institute will be in vain. They don’t want anything 
But by an honest statement of difficulties and failures, 
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and by a comparison of methods and measures, the 
earnest teacher may be greatly assisted. In the dis- 
trict institute there is time and opportunity to talk 
over, in a free and familiar way, a great many prac- 
tical questions that arise in the discharge of daily 
duties. There is also time to compare views on what 
certain writers have said on various topics connected 
with the duties of the profession. 

In the proper organization and effective working of 
our institute system, led by our Normal School sys- 
tem, rests our chief hope for anything like profes- 
sional training for the teachers of the common schools 
of Pennsylvania. 


A, N. RAUB’S PAPER. 


The law establishing county institutes in our State 
seems to show so plainly the intent and purpuse of 
these annual convocations of teachers that I shall 
take little space in speaking of their work. They 
are not educational meetings at which we are ex- 
pected to assemble the literati of a county—nor de- 
bating societies in which the lawyers of the courts 
may join or appropriate the greater portion of the 
time in argument and discussion—nor are they an 
assemblage of rising literary stars or local lyceums 
in which ambitious young men and women may de- 
liver orations and read poems. Their work is purely 
a professional one, intended to benefit partly the 
teachers themselves and partly the schools of which 
they have charge. 

That all interested in educational matters should 


| attend the institute is not only well but desirable. 


But it is not expected nor even desirable that all 
should participate in the work of the institute, nor 
that the instructors and the county superintendent 
should adapt the work so as to meet the wants of the 


| audience rather than those of the members proper, 


teachers and others, 

The work of the institute should be practical, The 
important object at all times is to impart some in- 
struction to those present. This instruction should be 


| such as the teacher may lay hold of,and take with him 


to his school-room, there to be applied in the every- 
day work in which he is engaged. If the teacher can 
find*nothing in the institute proceedings which will 
lighten the work in the school-room, nothing which 


nothing which will in the end lead to the manifest 
improvement of his school, then is the institute to him 
a failure, however much he may be entertained by 


| the eloquence, and wit, and learning of the lecturers. 


I cannot refrain from offering just at this point a 
few criticisms, trusting that those who may feel their 
application personally will take no offense. First, 
during the past few years we have in a manner 
been running after “ strange gods ” in the matter of 
making our institutes entertaining rather than in- 
structive, Institute instructors and observant county 
superintendents will bear me out in saying that the 
instructor has no more difficult task to perform than 
that of taking the floor to lecture after some popular 
elocutionist has been “ entertaining ” the audience 
with some select readings. The truth is, we have 
been so much carried away at times with these read- 
ings that we have failed to see how absurd it would 
be for an instructor in grammar to close up each lec- 
ture with a five minutes’ display of his ability in 
parsing, or for an instructor in geography to close 
his exercise by singing the capitals to Yankee Doodle 
or the local geography of the grand divisions to 
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Fanny Ellsler’s Cachuca. I say nothing against elo- 
cutionists nor against legitimate elocutionary instruc- 
tion. My claim is simply that pure entertainment 
should be given in the time for entertainment, and 
that the hours for practical instruction should be de- 
voted to their legitimate purpose. I can see that a 
lecture on calisthenics would prove of great benefit 
to an institute, but I cannot see that .t would be of 
any practical value to have the lecturer close by 
dancing the clog dance or turning a double summer- 
sault. 

Would I put aside all entertainment and purely 
literary exercises? No; but I would have these at 
a distinct time, say, in the evening. I like the plan 
of devoting the evening to literary and scientific lec- 
tures, concerts and elocutionary entertainments, fora 
twofold reason: First, because at this time they do 
not distgact the mind from its legitimate work during 
the day; and, secondly, because teachers as well as 
others need relaxation and rest, and these exercises 
are an excellent supplement to the hard work of the 
day. 

System in an institute as elsewhere is everything, 
and without it much valuable time must be lost In 
some counties too much time is taken up in organi- 
zation, delivering addresses of welcome, inaugural 
addresses, etc., as well as in not having the work for 
the week definitely mapped out. Time might be 
economized also by the omission of the usual resolu- 
tions which have come to read and mean about the 
same thing the State over, and which, of whatever 
necessity they may have once been, seem now to have 
lost their force. Much time is sometimes lost in the 
reading of irrelevant essays on the Pleasures of 
Hope, Modern Patriotism, etc. I make no objection 


to short essays on subjects relating to the work at 


hand, It would be best probably that these should 
form the basis of all or nearly all discussions, much 
as reports read before the State Association are made 
the basis of discussion in that body. I object to 
those essays only which are aimless, except to give 
the reader something to do, 

While speaking of discussions I may say that I 
have known half the time of aninstitute to be con- 
sumed in a profitless discussion which had better 
been consigned to the local lyceum. Unless the dis- 
cussion prove profitable and call out the experience 
of the best, it were better to abandon it at once. 

One of the vital questions in our institutes is, Shall 
we have instructors from abroad or depend entirely 
on home talent? It has been my misfortune once or 
twice to sit unknown in the rear of an audience to 
which I had been invited as an instructor, and hear 
the policy of inviting foreign aid soundly criticised 
and berated by some ambitious speaker, and then be 
called on a few moments later to address this same 
audience. It’s a little embarrassing, that’s all. The 
whole question seems to hinge on this—can you 
secure the aidof one who understands your wants, 
and whose experience is worth knowing? If so, you 
need him; get him by all means. Or, would his 
coming be an inducement to your teachers to attend ? 
If so, get him. Do you need help? Then get it, It 
is not the body of an institute generally which is op- 
posed to aid from abroad, 

Two popular features in many of our institutes are 
the critic’s report and the guery-box, I see no good 
reason why one who comes before an institute to 
Instruct, or perform any other work, should be made 
the target of the merciless and often pointless witti- 
cism of a critic. After watching this feature closely 
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for some years, I feel safe in saying that the evil done 
by it greatly outweighs the good. As to the guery- 
box, while it may call up those to speak who other- 
wise would not, it is decidedly not the best shape in 
which to put questions. To refer a question to a 
bashful teacher for the mere purpose of getting him 
to make an effort to answer, is little less than cruelty, 
and sheer waste of time, unless he can, in answering 
that question, throw out thoughts which may be new 
to the institute. The instructors of the institute 
would probably be the ablest to answer any questions 
asked for information, and the proper time to ask 
them would be just at the close of their respective 
exercises. 

Stated talks from the county superintendent in 
criticism of school management, methods of instruc- 
tion, etc., as noted by him in his visits to schools, 
would prove a most valuable feature of our institute 
work if properly conducted. 

In addition to the practical talks by lecturers on 
methods of instruction, it would be well to dwell 
largely also on school organization, school manage- 
ment in all its details, school decoration, examina- 
tion, and kindred subjects. This would be much 
better than a learned discussion of algebraic symbols, 
or some similarly unintelligible subject to the majority 
of the members 

As before indicated, the instruction should be full 
of practical points which the young teacher may lay 
hold of and thus help himself to success in his work, 
At the same time, one of the ends of this instruction 
should be to arouse thought in his mind that he may 
develop new plans for the improvement both of him- 
self and his school. 

But it is impossible in so short an article to men- 
tion more than a few of the main points in this ques- 
tion, and even ¢hese cannot be dwelt upon. I have 
put forth these brief criticisms and suggestions with 
the hope that they may catch the notice of those 
most interested in the success of our county insti- 
tutes, and possibly lead to something better in their 
management. 


E. E. WHITE’S ARTICLE, 


A late number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL contained a paper on teachers’ institutes, 
which suggests that the work should be done by 
“our own teachers;” that the rol! shall be called 
in regular order, and that each teacher should be 
compelled to respond with an essay or a lecture, the 
former being limited to five minutes and the latter to 
ten. The writer objects to imported talent, because 
“ corn will not grow in the shade.” He insists that 
teachers must do the work “if they want, to derive 
the benefit.” 

If the writer had aimed to devise a plan to make 
institutes as nearly worthless as possible, he could 
not have succeeded much better. But without wast- 
ing words on this impracticable suggestion, let us 
glance at the principle on which it is based—an 
error that is responsible for much valueless work in 
the institutes of the country, If a teacher must read 
an essay, or deliver a lecture, or make a speech in an 
institute, in ordet to receive any benefit, it is plain 
that the benefit is not in receiving but in imparting, 
and hence the time spent in listening to others is 
wasted, If this be true, no teacher need be present 
except when he has the floor ! 

It is doubtless an advantage to an inexperienced 
teacher to prepare an essay, lecture, or speech for an 
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institute, but what is his gain may be only loss to those 
who listen to his effort. We have attended institutes 
where most of the time was devoted to essays, lec- 
tures, and discussions by the members. The result 
was, that, while a small minority of the teachers 
had “participated” in the exercises, the great ma- 
jority had received very little professional assistance. 
They returned to their schools with very few ideas or 
suggestions. We have often heard intelligent 
teachers complain, because so much time was con- 
sumed by those who had nothing of practical value 
to present. 

The truth is, that only one instructor can occupy 
the attention of an institute at a time, and the impor- 
tant thing is, that he be competent to profit those 
who listen to him, It is the good of the /isteners, 
and not of the speaker, that is to be considered. 


There are always a few ambitious teachers in every | 


institute, who are anxious to be heard, and it may be 
well to give them a chance, This may be done in 
discussion of practical topics and in the answering 
of questions submitted to them. We have found the 
“query box” an excellent relief to pent-up ambi- 
tion. A resort to formal essays and lectures in- 
volves too serious aloss of time. There are usually a 
few teachers in every county who can give a practi- 
cal lesson, conduct a class-drill, or even deliver a 
lecture to the edification and profit of an institute. 
It is well to use such home talent. 

The first institutes which we attended in Pennsy]l- 
vania were a surprise to us. The programmes were 
arranged to interest and amuse a popular audience. 
Lectures and essays, vn all sorts of subjects, elocu- 
tionary performances, and musical entertainments, 
We have 


left little time for professional instruction, 
listened for nearly three hours, first to a long essay, 
say on “Ambition,” next to a longer lecture by a 
local celebrity on “ Ancient Ruins,’ followed by an 
elocutionary display, andl then we have been asked 
to crowd a lesson on an important professional topic 


into twenty minutes! Most of the time was wasted 
on exercises which had no practical bearing on the 
work of the teacher. It affords us pleasure to add 
that we have observed a marked change for the bet- 
ter in the Pennsylvania institutes. County superin- 
tendents are more and more recognizing the fact that 
the teachers need practical assistance, not mere 
entertainment. We have attended several institutes 
in the State in which the exercises of the day ses- 
sions were almost exclusively professional. This is 
the true idea. 

It seems to us that the time has come when the 
teachers’ institute should enter on its distinctive 
work. It is neither a convention nor a literary exhi- 
bition, and it is no longer necessary to make it popu- 
lar by exercises entirely foreign to its great object— 
the professional improvement of teachers, The 
hours of the day sessions should certainly be filled 
with lectures, class-drills, and other exercises which 
bear directly on school organization, management, 
and instruction. The exercises of the evening ses- 
sions may very properly be of a more popular char- 
acter; and this will be found necessary when an 
admission fee is charged to meet the expenses of the 
institute. The sparkling essay, the literary lecture, 
the elocutionist’s art, and the choicest music may be 
used to interest and delight the audience. 

While no part of the evening sessions should ordi- 
narily be devoted to professional instruction, we see 
no reason why educational topics should be excluded. 
There are no questions of greater general interest 
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than those relating to education, and none which 
1ore fully meet the conditions of a popular lecture. 
it is, morover, very important that the great educa- 
tional issues of the day be discussed before the peo- 
ple by the ablest speakers of the country. Public 
interest and confidence in the schools will thus be 
increased, and the school system wil! be still more 
strongly fortified against the assaults of its enemies, 
3ut we see that our pen has run away from our 
purpose, for we intended to write but a brief para- 
graph on the subject. We wished simply to bear 
testimony against the foolish idea that the work of 
an institute should be done by its members, An 


| institute thus conducted is just about as efficient as a 


school in which the pupils successively act the 
teacher. An institute should bring to inexperienced 
teachers the ripest experience, the best methods, and 


the soundest views of the profession. 
> 


A CHAPTER FOR DIRECTORS. 


ERECTING SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


TE extract the following practical ad- 

vice and directions in regard to 

erecting school-houses from the Toronto 
Journal of Education : 

In erecting school-houses, it should be borne in 
mind that the essential conditions to be observed in 
their construction are, that they should be convenient, 
adapted to the purpose to which they are put, and 
that they should afford abundant facilities for warmth, 
light, proper ventilation, and shelter. 

We might class with these another scarcely less 
important, viz., durability, Hence the strength and 
stability of walls, the tightness of roof and outside 
covering, are matters of prime interest; and, if 
neglected in the outset, no subsequent expenditure of 
skill or labor can provide a remedy. 

To secure these results, attention should be specially 
paid to two things. 

1. The materials used should be excellent in guality. 

It is a false economy that consents, under any cir- 
cumstances, to use inferior materials. There may 
be, in the beginning, a small saving of cost, but the 
result will be a premature decay, and consequent 
expense for re-building. The greatest care should be 
taken to procure bricks properly burned, straight- 
grained timbers for frames, sound roof-boards and 
siding, floor-boards without knots, shingles of the first 
quality, and fresh-burned lime. These precautions 
cannot be too strongly urged., A single stick of bad 
timber will sometimes ruin a whole building ; and 
many a brick wall has fallen in consequence of 
using lime which has been too long exposed to the 
action of the air, The money annually expended in 
repairs occasioned by the use.of poor materials, is 
more than triple that increase of the first cost which 
would have entirely obviated the difficulty. Zvery 
part of the materials should be carefully examined by 
competent judges, and all except the very best rejected. 

2 The work should be we// done, 

Job-work, as it is usually termed (often another 
name for work miserably performed), cannot be too 
earnestly deprecated, With the best of materials a 
careless or unskillful workman will construct a worth- 
less building. Lumber of tle best kind may be 
worse than wasted by a slovenly manner of framing 
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and adjusting it. Shingles poorly laid will be fol- 
lowed by leaks, which must seriously damage the 
an gl and inside finish. Foundations insecurely 

uilt will rack and destroy every other part of the 
building. Window-frames imperfectly constructed, 
siding and floors loosely laid, and doors with yawn- 
ing joints, all allow the entrance of the cold and 
storms, and thus become the source of unnecessary 
expenditure for fuel, as well as of serious injury to 
the entire structure, Lath and plaster badly put on 
last but a short time, and constant patching presents 
an unsightly appearance, besides being the cause of 
annoyance and expense, Surely no further specifi- 
cation is needed to satisfy the most reluctant that 
the truest economy demands such an expenditure for 
labor in the outset as shall secure the best possible 
construction. Faults in workmanship’ should be 
carefully provided against, and every part of the 
work should be subjected to the closest scrutiny. 
But workmen are not alone to blame for improper 
construction. It is quite as often the result of false 
economy or parsimony on the part of trustees. The 
estimates of mechanics are often cut down without 
an intelligent reason, upon the assumption that they 
are not made in good faith. In consequence the 
workmen who, perhaps, are forced by circumstances 
to undertake the job, are obliged to slight their work 
to save themselves from absolute loss. The injury 
resulting does not end with the work imperfectly 
done, but it has a direct tendency to impair that con- 
fidence in man which is the basis of all true humani- 
ty, and to lead to a regular system of deceptions on 
the part of both employer and workman. Let those 
having charge of the construction of buildings 
therefore beware of offering a premium for foor work 
by paying less than good work is worth. Let them 
remember that the “ laborer is worthy of his hire,’’ 
and that to extort labor for less than its value is only 
a safe and legal species of robbery. 

In the erection of every school-house particular 
care should be taken to observe the rules of taste as 
regards form. In our country districts, where a 
small and plain building only is demanded, we need 
to ;consider proportion and symmetry alone; the 
other principles of architecture applying chiefly to 
larger and more pretending structures. If this is 
done, if our school-houses all conform to these two 
fundamental laws they cannot fail of becoming 
strong educational influences in the right direction. 
The advantages, in this regard, of obeying the prin- 
ciples of architecture in the construction of school- 
houses may be summed up in a few words. 

1. If the building is an object of beauty, the very 
sight of it inspires emotions of pleasure, 

2. It adorns and beautifies the landscape of which 
it forms a part. 

3. It becomes an attractive place to children, and 
does not repel them, as now, by its deformity. 

4. It practically teaches ideas of proportion and 
symmetry, and new and exalted conceptions of beauty 
of form. 

5. It throws over property the shield of beauty, 
and so checks, and finally eradicates, the rudeness 
which is stimulated to destructiveness by deformity, 

6. It forms one of those influences which have 
most power over the heart and affections, directly 
aiding the teacher in the most difficult and important 
part of his work. 

In adorning and decorating a school-house, how- 
ever, care should be taken lest the cost exceed the 
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Neither should any mere ornament interfere with 
health or comfort. 


PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED. 


Health—The preservation of health Should be 
considered a matter of prime importance in the erec- 
tion of every school-house, Everything else, in- 
cluding cost, comfort and convenience, should be 
subordinated to this. Unless our children can be 
educated in a way compatible with the preservation 
of their health, it were better at once to tear down 
our school-houses and abolish our school system. 
Minds refined, however highly, in broken-down and 
sickly bodies, are of very little practical value in ¢hés 
world. 

To accomplish the end so much to be desired in 
this regard, great care should be taken in the follow- 
ing particulars: 

1. Zhe Situation —This should be at a distance 
from all sources of malaria. The foul breath of de- 
caying vegetation, or of stagnant water, becomes a 
fruitful source of disease and death. Unseen and 
unnoticed, it insidiously does its work, and spreads 
the atmosphere of the charnel-house as far as its in- 
fluence extends. The diseases seeming to be epi- 
demic, which sometimes break out in schools, may 
often be traced to some neighboring swamp or marsh, 
or heap of rotting vegetables, Some manufactures 
also generate disagreeable gases, which, if breathed 
for any considerable time, are deleterious in the ex- 
treme. The school-house should be placed at a dis- 
tance from all these sources of disease. 

Again, it should be situated away from the noise 
and dust of the street. There is scarcely anything 
more annoying or unwholesome than the clouds of 
dust which, upon a dry summer’s day, are driven 
along the highway, covering and clogging every- 
thing in their path. Let the location, if possible, be 
upon a hill-side, where it may be free from these an- 
noyances, and where the purest air is poured out in 
unstinted measure. 

2. The Size of the School-room.—This is a consider- 
ation of great importance. Every pupil should have 
sufficient room to sit and move without being con- 
fined or jostled by any one else; and there should be 
sufficient space in the room for a large reservoir of 
air, Packing children close together, so that the 
breath and atmosphere of each is shared with all his 
neighbors, is an unmitigated evil. The rule laid 
down on this subject in the official regulations are as 
follows :—The vitality of the air is exhausted by 
breathing, and a constant supply of fresh air is neces- 
sary to preserve life and health. Air, absolutely 
pure, is essential fo the highest degree of health. 
Rendered partially impure by breathing, it will sus- 
tain life, but then all the machinery of the body be- 
comes clogged, and the brain is so enfeebled as to be 
unable to perform its functions. Every person con- 
taminates and renders unfit for use, at least five cubic 
feet of air per minute. A school-room, twenty by 
thirty feet in size, and ten feet high, would contain 
six thousand cubic feet of air, Forty scholars would 
consume this, and render it unfit for sustaining the 
bodily functions, in just thirty minutes. Yet a 
larger number are often confined in a smaller room, 
and during a much longer time, without any possibil- 
ity of a change of air. The effect of this is to ex- 
cite disease and impair the more delicate organs of 
the body. The most virulent poisons could scarcely 
be more fatal. The only remedy is to provide 
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means for the rapid and frequent change of the air 
in the room, throwing out that which is contaminated 
and impure, and replacing it with that which is fresh 
from without. 

In every school house without proper means of venti- 
lation, there is a slow and subtle poison which enters 
the blood and brains of the pupils, and saps the very 
foundation of life. There can be no escape from so 
deleterious influences, for exposure to them isa viola- 
tion of one of the laws of Gov. 

The Construction of Seats and Benches.—For 
the health of the pupil, as well as for his comfort, 
the height of the seats ought to be so graduated as 
to enable him to set his feet squarely on the floor, A 
contrary custom often produces much suffering and a 
distortion of the lower limbs. Seats without backs 


are also to be deprecated, To relieve the over-strained | 


muscles, unnatural positions are assumed, and a 
crooked spine is a very probable consequence, 


4. Proper Attention to Cleanliness,—As health can- 


not be preserved without habits of personal neat- 
ness, so it is useless to inculcate these upon pupils 
while the dirty condition of the room they are 
obliged-to occupy forbids the acquisition or preserva- 
tion of these habits. 


EXTERNAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

1. Zhe Lot.—A large and commodious school lot is 
a matter of prime necessity, Without it some of the 
most essential ends of education are impossible to 
be attained. A little attention on the part of trus- 
tees will secure an ample lot at very little expense, 
When public attention has been sufficiently turned to 
the importance of this subject, it will be a compara- 
tively easy matter to secure the donation of a school 
lot, or at least the purchase of one at a small price. 
About one acre of ground is necessary for our ordin- 
ary country schools, If such a lot can be obtained, 
a school-house should never be erected upon a 
smaller one. It cannot be less than half an acre; 
but under our law an owner can be compelled to sell 
as large a lot as the trustees require. 

If no natural obstacle oppose, the centre of the 
section would seem to be the best place for the 
school-house ; this centre having reference, of course, 
to population as well as distance, If an acre of land 
is taken, perhaps it might most conveniently be laid 
out in a plot sixteen rods front and ten deep. Any 
other form might be adopted, and under some cir- 
cumstances another might be preferable, 

2. Position of the Building.—In a lot, sixteen rods 
by ten, the house should stand very nearly in the 
centre. This would be at a sufficient distance from the 
street to avoid all noise and dust, with room enough 
in the rear for the necessary out-buildings. It would 
also divide the yard into two parts, for boys and girls 
In any lot the house should be placed in the middle 
as to width, and at a distance from the street. The 
front of the house should always face the street, so 
that the out-buildings may be thrown into the back- 
ground, not only in reference to the house, but to the 
street also, 

3. Outside Structure—In most cases, a double 
porch, with separate entrances for boys and girls, or 
two separate porches should be provided, and this 
arrangement is regarde¢d as highly important. It 

revents the possibility of improper. communication 
tween boys and girls, while passing in and out of 
the school-room. The room in or off the lobby 
should be used for a hat-room, at a manifest saving 
of expense. 
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4. Wood House.—The wood house might be placed 
directly in the rear, so that a portion of it may serve 
for a back-hall. This arrangement contributes to 
harmony of external appearance, and preven:s the 
out-door air from blowing directly into the school. 
room. Thus serving a double purpose, the wood- 
house is almost indispensable. A basement, how- 
ever, might be prepared for the storage of fuel. 

5. Privies.—With the yard divided bya high, sub- 


| stantial board fence running from the back part of 


the wocd-house to the rear fence. On every school 
ground two privies are indispensable. A double 
privy is decidedly objectionable, for although so ar- 


| ranged as to shut out the intrusive gaze, it cannot 


be made entirely impervious to sound; and the 
vicious may take advantage of its construction to out- 
rage the feelings of the pure-minded, without the 
fear of detection, A better way would be to sepa- 


| rate the privies entirely, and place them near the 


middle of their respective yards. The entrances 
should be upon the rear side, or else ascreen should 
be erected to shield them from observation. 

6. Walke.—That is very false economy which re- 
fuses or neglects to furnish the necessary walks in 
and about the school premises, The country school- 
house is proverbial for filth. Generally but a step 
removed from the carriage path in the street, and 
without walks of any description anywhere in the 
vicinity, except a single path of the native soil, the 
wonder is that it is not more, rather than less, offen- 


sive. During some seasons of the year the children 


must wade through mud and water to reach the 


school, and not one foot of dry space is provided 
where they can cleanse themselves until they enter 
the house itself. The consequence is, that dirt is 
everywhere, and tidiness impossible. To remedy 
this as much as possible, arrangements should be 
made to preclude the necessity of getting into the 
mud, within the school-yard, and to enable the schol- 
ars to remove it from their feet, when coming in 
from the road. A plank or gravel walk should be 
laid from the front gate to the front door. The steps 
at the door should be large and commodious. These 
steps, and perhaps alsoa portion of the walk, should 
be provided with scrapers. A strip of band-iron, 
nailed upon the edge of a plank twelve feet long, so 
that the edge of the iron may rise half an inch above 
the surface of the plank, will make an excellent and 
economical scraper, and accommodate a dozen or 
more pupils at thesame time. Plank walks should be 
extended from the back entrances to the privies, and 
perhaps around the sides of the school-house. 

7. Fence—The school lot can never be kept in 
order unless it is inclosed by a good and substantial 
fence; this fence should be built of good materials, 
and put up in a solid manner. A picket, or a post- 
and-rail fence, would answer every purpose, The 


| gates should be built strong and heavy, and so ar- 


ranged as to shut of themselves. It might be well to 
set posts within the gates in such a manner that cat- 
tle could not get in, even if the gates should be left 
open. The fence that divides the yard should be of 
a matched stuff, and from eight to ten feet high, 
faced on the boys’ side, The wood-house door 
should open into the boys’ yard. 
ciao 


SAID a youngster in high glee, displaying his pur- 
chase to a bosom friend on the sidewalk: “Two 
cocoanuts for ten cents! that will make me sick to- 
morrow, and I won’t have to go to school.” 
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GRAPHIC ANALYSIS.—I. 


INTRO)DUCTORY. 


WILLIS WESTLAKE. 
HE immediate occasion of this article 
was the receipt of a letter from an 
intelligent gentleman in Virginia, a former 
student of mine, in which he speaks of *‘ the 
beautiful simplicity and clearness’’ of a 
method of written analysis that I used in 
my classes in the Baltimore City College a 
few years ago, and asks ‘‘whether it is in 
print, and, if so, where it is to be found.”’ 
To answer this and similar inquiries—some 
of them from teachers in this State who 
have heard me lecture on this subject—I 
propose to explain as briefly as possible, in 
this and one or two suceeeding papers, the 
method referred to. This method, for the 
present, I shall call the Graphic method. 

Strictly speaking, it is not a method of 
analysis, but a method of representing 
analysis; of mapping a sentence, so to 
speak ; of presenting its relations to the eye, 
on paper, slate, or blackboard. Something 
analogous to this is done in nearly all other 
studies, and why not in grammar? The 
grammatical relations are as abstract and 
difficult to comprehend as the mathemati- 
cal; and we need some concrete form of 
grammatical analysis, just as much as we 
need the cubical blocks to explain the rule 
for extracting the cube root. 

There is among grammarians a dim per- 
ception of this truth, and Clark, Chandler, 
Prof. March, and others have made laudable 
attempts to supply the want ; but the meth- 
ods they propose are so complex and cum- 
bersome as to be df but little real value. 
The method I propose is entirely free from 
this objection. It is so simple that it may 
be practiced by a child ; so comprehensive 
that it may be applied to any sentence how- 
ever long; and so concise that it may be 
executed almost as rapidly as the words can 
be written. It therefore possesses, it seems 
to me, all the qualities necessary to adapt it 
to general use. Nor is it an untried thing. 
I have used it for years, in connection with 
oral analysis, with most excellent results ; 
and it has been for some time used, with 
some modifications, by other teachers, in 
the institution with which I am connected. 
It enables the teacher to accomplish twice 
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as much as he could without it, enables ' 


every student to exhibit to the teacher the 
analysis of every sentence, and awakens 
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and sustains a lively interest in the study. 
By the oral method only one can analyze at 
a time, and consequently but few pupils can 
recite during the recitation period. By the 
graphic method, the analysis of each sen- 
tence may be viewed as fhe solution of a 
grammatical problem, and the recitation can 
be conducted just as we conduct a recita- 
tion in arithmetic or algebra: all can be 
sent to the blackboard, if there is sufficient 
surface; if not, some can be sent to the 
board and the others can work on their 
slates or on paper; and as soon as they are 
ready, they can begin, one after another, 
pointer in hand, to explain their work. If 
all cannot explain, for want of time, the 
teacher can by a glance satisfy himself 
whether the work is right or wrong, and 
thus each pupil may receive due credit for 
what he has done. The advantage of this 
must be obvious to every teacher, as, if 
tried, it will be felt by every scholar. 

It may be objected that the analysis by 
the graphic method is not full enough—does 
not present all the distinctions and classifi- 
cations of a complete analysis. In my 
opinion, this is no objection at all. ‘* The 
highest science,’’ says Professor Brooks, ‘‘is 
the greatest simplicity ;’’ and it is the sim- 
plicity of this method that is its highest 
recommendation. The correctness of this 
view will, I think, be apparent from a state- 
ment of the objects of analysis, and the best 
means of attaining them; and such a state- 
ment I will proceed briefly to give. 

Doubtless the main object of analysis is 
to obtain a knowledge of the structure of 
sentences, so that we may be able to con- 
struct them for ourselves, when they are 
needed for the expression of thought. Other 
objects may be attained, but they are merely 
incidental. It is thus a means to.an end, 
and it behooves us to inquire how it will 
most effectually help us to that end. What 
we want to know about a sentence is—what 
elements it is composed of, and what is the 
use of each. This is the information that 
analysis ought to give us, and the more 
briefly it can do so the better. Our gram- 
marians teach too much; our grammars 
contain too much grammar. MHair-drawn 
distinctions, minute classifications, arbitrary 
names,—all sorts of technicalities are multi- 
plied to such a bewildering extent that it 
may almost be said of grammar as Butler 
says of rhetoric: 

“For all the rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools.” 


These forms and technicalities occupy so 
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much of the learner’s attention that he has 
no time to attend to the substance. Conse- 
quently much of the time devoted to this 
branch is wasted, !or worse than wasted. 
Though I am speaking more particularly of 
analysis, yet the remark applies equally to 
parsing. 
too rigid an adherence to form; too much 
insistence upon things that are of no practi- 
cal importance—that neither help us in 
understanding the sentences of others nor in 
the formation of our own. 


speech as will explain its correct use—no 
more and no less. In parsing an adjective, 
for example, how is he helped by stating the 
particular class to which it belongs?— 
indeed, what good does it do him to know 
that there are different classes? 
not as well to merely state that it is an adjec- 
tive, and tell to what noun it belongs? I 
believe that the etymological part of our 
grammars ought to be greatly simplified. 
Ours is a positional, not an inflectional lan- 
guage; and if more attention were given to 
the proper placing of words, and less to 


mere names and abstractions, it would be | 


better for all concerned. Of ‘‘ formal’’ 


grammar we have very little in English, but 


that little should be thoroughly learned. 


The comparison of irregular adjectives, the | 
| gives, intelligent punctuation is impossible. 


conjugation of irregular verbs, the formation 
of the plural of irregular nouns, and the 
declension of the pronouns, should be com- 
pletely mastered. This is the chief part of 


our etymology; and after this is accom- | 


plished the attention should be mainly given 
to syntax—including, of course, the compo- 


sition of sentences and the correction of | 


errors. 

Analysis, also, should be simplified as 
much as possible. It consists essentially of 
but two operations: 1. To point out the 
grammatical elements; 2. To show what 
these modify or are modified by. 


kind of modification, or the office that each 


element performs; but this, though an im- | 


portant, is not an essential operation. 

The technicalities required in the art of 
analysis;are very few. The elements, in 
form, may be distinguished as words, phrases, 
and clauses; in nature, as subject, predicate, 
adjective, adverbial, etc.—thus employing 


familiar terms founded upon real distinc- | 
The graphic method clearly repre- | 


tions. 

sents these distinctions, and therefore answers 

all the requirements of a written analysis. 
What I have said above concerning the 
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The learner | 
needs to know just so much of each part of | 


Why is it | 


To these | 
may be added a third—namely, to state the | 
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simplification of grammar must not be under- 
stood to favor superficiality. I would by 
no means attempt to discourage philosophic 
and scientific inquiry by joining in the 
utilitarian cry of ‘‘What use is it?’’ All 
scientific truth is valuable for its own sake ; 
and let those who have time and inclination 
to pursue the difficult science of grammar, 
avail themselves of all the light that learn- 
ing can throw upon the subject, and give to 
every fact of language the most patient and 
thorough investigation; but this mode of 
study is for the few, not the many. ‘Those 
who study English grammar—as_ ninety- 
| nine per cent. of our students do—in order 
to learn to speak and write correctly, need 
only the outlines of the subject; they need 
little theory, but much practice—practice 
not merely in examining, but also in making 
sentences. 

Before proceeding with our main subject, 
it only remains to inquire, How can analysis 
help us in the use of language? Obviously, 
one benefit of analysis is, that it helps us in 
our thinking, and therefore in our writing, 
the product of thought. But I regard this 
as merely incidental, and will not stop to 
discuss it. Mental discipline is an object 
of analysis, but it is not “he object. Again, 
| it helps in punctuation. Indeed, I may say 
that without the knowledge that analysis 


This also, though by nc means so unimportant 
a matter as some may think, I will pass 
over for the present. Perhaps I may revert 
to it sometime, in another connection, as 
there are some things in punctuation that 
need to be discussed. The main benefit of 
analysis, as I conceive it, is the knowledge 
that it gives of the mechanism, the architec- 
| ture, so to speak, of the sentence. The 
habit of constantly referring words, phrases, 
and clauses to their principals or bases; of 
observing how the main thought is modified 
by certain forms of expression ; and of notic- 
ing the force of the’ various connectives 
employed in sentences, and the position of 
the parts connected,—-so initiates one into the 
| mysteries of sentence-making, and so trains 
| the eye and ear, as to make a person quick 

to detect and able tq correct any obscurity, 
| ambiguity, or awkwardness in the construc- 
| tion of his own sentences or those of another. 
| A good analyst may write feebly, but it is 
next to impossible that he should write 
obscurely. The danger is that he will 
| become too particularin this regard; that his 
| critical faculty will become so exacting as to 

curb his powers of invention, or render his 
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sentences too stiff, cold, and stately. Here 
analysis connects itself very closely with 
rhetoric; indeed, it might without impro- 
priety be classed as a branch of that study. 

The benefits I have just pointed out can, 
I believe, be attained more easily and rapidly 
by the graphic method of analysis than any 
other I am acquainted with, and I therefore 
recommend that teachers give it a trial— 
modifying it, if they please, to suit their 
own views as to details. 

Having extended these introductory re- 
marks further than I intended, I shall defer 
my explanations and illustrations of the 
above-named method till next month. 


»s 
=> 


THE TWO SIDES OF A PICTURE. 


—_——_ 


BY B. F. HUGHES. 





PARENTS NEGLIGENT. 


O one who realizes the immense im- 
portance to the rising generation of 
the training given them in our publicschools, 
but is unacquainted with the views, feelings 
and actions of parents regarding those 


schools, probably no more surprising state- | 


ment could be made than, that of all the 
parents whose children daily attend these 
schools, not one in fifty visits them once in 
a term, and, of those who do sometimes 
visit the schools, the visits are so rare and 
so brief that they can at best form but very im- 
perfect opinions regarding the schools they 
support. Men are so completely absorbed 
in business and in money-getting, and women 
in society and household duties, that they 
neglect what is of far greater importance, 
the superintendence of their children’s ed- 
ucation. 

This neglect by no means implies a lack 
of affection for their children. We have 
known many a father to toil day by day, 
fatiguing brain and brawn, denying himself 
needed rest and recreation, as well as a thou- 
sand little inexpensive luxuries, because the 
fatherly love in his heart prompted the earnest 
endeavor to leave his children a competency. 
And yet, with all his love, he utterly neg- 
lected the education of his children, or 


rather sought to shift the responsibility of | 


that education upon the teacher provided 
by the board of school directors, of whose 
qualifications, method and spirit he was in 
utter ignorance. A mother’s love is said to 
be the most steadfast and holiest thing on 
earth, and yet, though it daily prompts her 
to a thousand toils and sacrifices, how seldom 
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does it prompt her to go to the school-room, 
speak a kind word to the teacher, observe 
his methods, supplement his efforts, and thus 
cause to be stimulated her own enthusiasm 
for the work of education. 

One would naturally expect that all 
parents, especially educated parents, would 
be impelled by a sense of duty to their 
children to visit the schools of which they 
are patrons. A man who is fond of his 
horse will not place that animal in the care 
of a man of whose kindness he is not assured. 
Can it be that the same man will entrust his 
children, with their tender bodies and im- 
mortal souls, to the care of a teacher with 
whom, it may be, he has not even a passing 
acquaintance ? Shall he realize that the 
teacher’s work must largely influence the 
temporal destiny of his children, and yet 
not be sufficiently moved by this consider- 
ation to spend a few hours each week or 
month to see how that work is done? Some 
parents are doubtless so situated that fre- 


| “ . . 
quent visitation of schools would be impos- 


sible. But most parents could perform the 
duty, with more or less frequency, without 
serious loss or inconvenience, if they would 
but determine to do so. 

If parents would regularly and system- 
atically visit the schools of which their 
children are pupils, many benefits would 
result therefrom. 

1. They themselves would become inter- 
ested in the work of their children’s intel- 
lectual development, and hence would be- 
come faithful allies of the efficient teacher. 

2. Teachers and pupils would be en- 
couraged thereby. 

3. Children would learn to appreciate 
the knowledge of which their parents showed 
so high an esteem; as now, from parental 
indifference, they learn to undervalue it. 

4. Ignorant and indolent teachers would 
be exposed and removed ; competent and 
faithful ones duly valued and sustained. 

5. Teachers would be stimulated to more 
thorough preparation for their work, feeling 
that they were to be tested in the crucible 
of observation. 

6. Children would be roused to more 
thorough preparation of their lessons, to 
greater diligence, and thereby they would 
develop a greater love of knowledge. 

Why will not parents take such an inter- 
est in our schools as will be productive of 
these good results? Granted that this course 
will require the sacrifice of some hours now 
devoted to business, society or labor, still 
the greater good ought to be chosen in 
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preference tothe lesser. Besides, a duty per- 
sisted in becomes a pleasure. 


TEACHERS UNQUALIFIED. 
We have just endeavored to show in what 
respect parents are guilty of injustice to 
teachers, and therefore responsible when 
the true relation of mutual helpers is changed 
for that of personal antagonists. It is 
now our design briefly to present the reverse 
of the picture. 
1.—-Perhaps no one cause of the antagonism 
we lament is more frequently charged against 
teachers than partiality. ‘‘ So muchsmoke,”’ 
doubtless, ‘‘ indicates some fire.’’ I know 
almost every teacher will at once disclaim 
any such feeling. But are teachers always 
thoroughly sincere in making, the disclaim- 
er? Have they carefully examined their 
own minds, as well as their acts, the true 
index of their feelings? Doubtless where 
partiality is displayed by teachers, this is 
usually done unconsciously. I have known 
some teachers, however, so unjust as to 
show partiality for the children of their 
special friends, of influential citizens of the 
community, or of members of the school 
board. Such mean-spirited toadying and 
pusillanimity deserve only contempt. There 
is one temptation to partiality to which 
every teacher is subject, viz.; a partiality 


for those whose high intellectual endow- | 


ments command admiration, and, I suspect, 
if we were carefully to examine our course 
as teachers, most of us would find that our 
most frequent and highest commendations 
have been for those who are most brilliant, 
not for those whose steady industry and 
perseverance are most worthy of commenda- 
tion. This being one cause of antagonism 
between teacher and parent, let every true 
and earnest teacher carefully avoid it. 
2.—Teachers are frequently charged with 
not being sufficiently zealous in their en- 
deavors to secure the advancement of their 


pupils in the studies pursued. Perhaps the | 


charge is generally quite unfounded, but it is 
not always so. Their are many teachers who 
have entered upon the work temporarily to 
maintain themselves while they read medi- 
cine, law or theology, if males; or, if fe- 
males, until they are fortunate enough 
to get married. The attention of such 
teachers being divided between the perform- 
ance of present, and the preparation for 
future duties, there is a strong probability 
that in their cases the charge will prove 
true. We shall not have a supply of teach- 
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ers against whom this charge cannot be 
brought, until the people are educated to a 
higher valuation of the services of the pro- 
fession, so that inducements shall be held 
out which will secure its adoption as a life- 
work by young men and women of the high- 
est order of talent and devotion to duty. 

3.—Another fault of very many teachers is 
a want of thorough preparation for their 
class-room work. I refer to the daily prepa- 
ration for class drills, to the study by which 
they become bristling full of, or to borrow 
an illustration from physical science—posi- 
tively charged with information upon the 
subjects taught; having the matter so ar- 
ranged as to present it in the best manner ; 
with illustrations prepared to elucidate dark 
points, so that they may be indeed teachers, 
not simply hearers of recitations, bound to 
the letter of the text-book. Teachers who 
do not thus prepare, will find the carrying 
out of their programme but a daily routine 
work, a daily drudgery, not a perpetual de- 
light, as they ought to make it to pupils of 
ordinary capacity. No wonder parents find 
fault when such teachers are placed in the 
school-room. The really surprising thing 
is that they bear as patiently as they do, the 
miserable work done by many so-called 
teachers throughout the country. 

4.—Again, parents are justified in their 
| dissatisfaction, when one who is disqualified, 
by reason of illiteracy or want of tact, is 
put in charge of the school. The number 
of teachers of inadequate culture and intel- 
| lectual training is unfortunately very large. 
Take the twoitems of Physiology and Mental 
| Science. How many of our teachers are 
| entirely without knowledge of either! Prof. 
| Brooks says: ‘‘A teacher in our common 
schools who has anything like adequate ideas 
of the human mind, is a rare exception.’’ 
The teacher in our common schools who 
has anything like an adequate idea of the 
human body, is an exception almost as rare. 
| But how can teachers wisely care for the 
bodies and train the minds of their pupils 
while they themselves remain ignorant of 
both ? These two branches alone, not to 
speak of studies more elementary, will serve 
to show that much of incompetency is in- 
stalled in the place of honor and responsi- 
bility, at the teacher’s desk. 

5.—The undue severity, even cruelty, with 
which pupils are sometimes treated, furnish 
| parents with another just cause of complaint 
| against teachers. I have known schools in 
| which the rod was in daily requisition, nay 
| worse, in which pupils learned to look as 
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naturally for their daily flogging as for their 
daily bread. The folly and wickedness of 
such teachers cannot be too strongly repre- 
hended. Punishments of any kind so fre- 
quently administered, lose their power and 
come to be looked for as a matter of course. 
What must be the effect upon pupils? How 
they learn to hate teachers, books, schools, 
knowledge and ‘‘goodness,’’ connecting 
with these things, as they do, the idea of 
torture! How an affectionate parent can 
bear to have his children pelted and pom- 
meled and treated with cruelty, day after 
day, I confess I cannot understand. If a 
teacher cannot govern his school without 
resorting to punishments which a sound 
judgment and a tender heart would not ap- 
prove, under the circumstances, he should 
feel that he has mistaken his calling, and 
speedily seek some more congenial occupa- 
tion. ‘The rod in the school-room has ever 
been a fertile source of trouble and wrong. 
I do not say it should never be used, for I 
am not acquainted with all classes of youth- 
ful character. Of this I am convinced, that 


as used to-day in the school-rooms of our 
State, the injurious effects of the rod are to 
its benefits as a thousand to one. Let cruelty 
and oppression be driven from the school- 
room, and let true teachers join with loving 
parents in proscribing tyrant pedagogues. 


—__<>— 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


S promised in May No., the reader will find, in 
present issue, completion of San Francisco list. 
These examination lists are suggestive to the teacher, 
and must aid the cause of “common sense and intelli- 
gent study versus the text-book.” 


CONSTITUTION AND U, S. GOVERNMENT. 


Eight Questions— Three Credits Each, 

1. Why, when the Constitution was framed, was 
each State allowe l to have two Senators, while the 
number of Representatives was in proportion to the 
population ? 

2. What constitutes the executive department of 
our government ? 

3. Explain briefly the different steps that must be 
taken to elect a President. 

4. What are the restrictions about eligibility to be- 
come President ? 

5. What religious tests does the Constitution make ? 

6 What provisions in the Constitution about Pub- 
lic Schools ? 

7. What, in substance, is the 14th Amendment? 

8. The 15th Amendment ? 

g. (One credit.) When was the Constitution 
adopted ? 


SPELLING, 


100 Words, % Credit Each. Dictated by Examiner. 
Norg.—Write in a large-sized, legible hand, placing only 
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two perpendicular columns on each page. Five extra credits 
may be allowed for neatness and legibility, and five may be 
deducted for illegible and careless writing. 

Biennial, benefiting, regretted, sardine, Tennessee 
Cincinnati, cauliflower, beefsteak, lettuce, chestnut, 
whipstock, clique, croquet, plateau, ku-klux, nulli- 
fier, bowie-knife, shinplaster, johnny-cake, hoosier, 
gumption, levee, gopher, carpet-bagger, bouquet, 
caucus, grievously, outrageous, impervious, errone- 
ous, conscientious, loquacious, civilize, advertise, 
parricide, convalescence, pneumonia, subsidize, nat- 
uralization, repellant, luscious, irresistible, maintain- 
able, blackguard, compromise, criticize, camphene, 
benzine, brocade, chignon, Dolly Varden, picnic, 
flunky, polysyllable, occidental, psychology, saccha- 
rine, honeyed, poniard, physiognomy, mortgage, 
obituary, adobe, polygamy, phaeton, indigenods, 
mendacious, aphorism, aqueous, oscillate, pertina- 
cious, embarrass, guerilla, souchong, pappoose, gro- 
tesque, discourteous, officious, iniquitous, Sierra Ne- 
vada, dahlia, pettifogger, far-fetched, whithersoever, 
crochet, etiquette, phosphate, clapboards, balustrade, 
prairie, seizing, daily, knuckles, hosiery, numskull, 
Acapulco, San Diego, Yokohama, Yukon, finis. 

Note.—The examiner will re-produce any words at the re 
quest of any examinee. 


WORD ANALYSIS. 
Twelve Questions—Two Credits Each. 

1, What is the distinction between artist and 
artisan ? 

2. What is the distinction between courage and 
fortitude ? 

3. Write five words, each having a different suffix, 
meaning * having the quality of ?” 

4. Add five different suffixes to “ compress,’ 
define each derivative. 

5. Write and define ten words, each having a dif- 
ferent prefix. 

6. Rule for doubling a final consonant, and for 
dropping final e. 

7. Define “ convert,’ tell its Latin root, and form 
five derivatives from that root. 

8. Name and define four Greek prefixes, and give 
an example illustrating each. Name four Greek 
roots with examples, 

g. Give an example of five Anglo-Saxon prefixes 
or suffixes, illustrating the meaning of each. 

10. Define “ precede,” give its root and form from 
it five derivatives, defining each derivative. 

11, Name and define the root, and each prefix and 
suffix, in the word “indestructibility.”’ 

12. Meaning of the suffixes zc, ous, ave. 

13. Root, prefixes, dnd suffixes of ‘‘ comprehend- 
ing,’ and meaning of each. 

14. Derivation of “ analysis.” 


’ and 


PHYSIOLOGY, 
Ten Questions—Five Credits Each. 

1. Describe the skin. What'causes the variety of 
complexions among mankind ? , ; 

2, What parts of the body are not supplied with 
blood-vessels or nerves? 

3. How can you explain the fact that the arteries 
are empty after death? Why are the veins smaller 
than the arteries ? 

4. Where is the pulmonary artery? What is the 
office of the capillaries ? 

5. Name the principal divisions of the bones of the 
skull, 
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6. Where and how does the digested food become | 
a part of the blood? 

7. Describe the mesentery. Describe the dia- 
phragm. 

8. Give the process of respiration. 

9. How is sound transmitted to the brain ? 

10, Why is the wrist smaller than the rest of the 
arm? Describe the patella and tell its use, 





NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Fifty Credits. 

1. Hov is it that gravity acts alike on all bodies ? 

2. Ho |; the swiftness of a falling body to be 
estimated ? 

3. Why do some bodies swim and others sink ? 

4. Upon what does the ascent of smoke and other 
vapors depend ? 

5. Why do some bodies give out a better sound 
than others ? 

6. To what is the thermometer applied? Barome- 
ter? 

7. How is it proved that the particles of light move 
in all directions ? 

8. Why do you feel uneasiness if you are suddenly 
introduced to the light, after having been some time 
in the dark ? 

g. Can you describe the structure and use of the 
camera obscura ? 

10. Why are artificial, magnets generaliy used in 
preference to the real magnet ? 


DRAWING. 

1. What is the rule for shading, when a receding 
surface is in shade? 

2 How would you shade a cylinder ? 

3. What is the effect of perspective on lines of 
equal length, presenting a front view and seen at 
different instances ? 

4. How would you teach the drawing of figure No, 
1 on the chart? [Referring to chart issued for use in 
the San Francisco schools. | 

5 How would youteach the No. 2 of the same 


chart ? 


ALGEBRA, 

Notk.—First ro questions for those who wish to try for only 
Second Grade Certificates. Those who desire a First Grade 
Certificate or Diploma will take the whole 20 questions. 


1. John Doe can build a fencein g days, and | 


Richard Roe can build it in 10 days; in how many 
days will both together build it? 

3. There are two numbers in the proportion of 3 
to 4; butif 24 be added to each of them the two sums 
will be in .the proportion of 4 to 5, Find the 
numbers, 

3. Expand (a + 2m — (1)a-+ 1), 

4. oe __*1__6x—O. Find x, 

5 In transposing a term from one side of an equa- 
tion to the other, why do you change the sign ? 


a c . 
6. Divide . by ? and write out a demonstration, 


F 7. Multiply 2 by £ and write out a demonstration. 
x m 


2 
8. Fact®® 9a2, ct x —li. 


9. Multiply —a by —x, and explain why the pro- 


duct has a plus sign. 
10. What is the reciprocal of x—y? a =? 


Explain negative exponents. 
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12. Square root of a4 +- 4a2b—4aq + 4b? — 8b +4, 
13. Square root of 3271.4207. 

14 Cube root of x6 — 3x5 + 5x3 — 3x —1. 

15. 2x29x—-—4. Find x. 

16. x + 2y 9, and x2 + 2y2= 33 Findxandy,. 
17. What two numbers are those, the double of 
whose product is less than the sum of their squares by 
9g, and half of their product is l.ss than the difference 
of their squares by 9? 

18, The sum of the terms of an arithmetical series 
is 280, the first term 1, and the number of terms 32. 
What is the common difference ? 

19. What is the sum of 10 terms of the series 4, 
12, 36, ete. ? 

20, The sum of 3 numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion is 13, and the sum of the extremes being niulti- 
plied by the mean, the product is 30. What are the 
numbers ? 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 
Ten Questions—Five Credits Each. 


1. What xatura/ qualifications should a teacher 
possess? What acquired qualifications ? 
2. Would you prefer to teach large or small chil- 
dren? Why? 
3. How would you teach a child to think? What 
class of studies is best adapted to develop the capacity 
for thought in a child? 
4. How would you givea child his first idea in 
fractions ? 
5. What means would you take to prevent tardi- 
ness and truancy in a school? 
6. Which do you think to be the more just and 
more effectual system of cretlits, that from daily reci- 
tations or that from periodic examinations, 

7- How would you teach composition-writing to a 
class of small children ? 

8. How are order and neatness to be secured 
among children ? 

g. Can children of the lower grades be taught to 
recite topically? Is any advantage gained thereby ? 

10. How would you give children their first ideas 
in geography? What are the prevalent errors in 
teaching geography ? 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL LAW. 
Light Questions—Three Credits Each. 

1, What report is every teacher, except in incor* 
porated cities, required to make? Under wha 
penalty ? 

2. What constitutes a legal certificate ? 

3. What power have teachers over pupils going to 
and from school ? 

4. Who are allowed to attend public schools ? 

5. Into what classes are district or county schools 
divided ? 

6. What studies must be taught ? 

7. What is the provision about sectarian books and 
instruction ? 

8, What is the provision protecting young chil- 
dren? 

g. (1 Credit) For what cause may a certificate be 
revoked? 


ati. 
> 





' 

EVERY column of a newspaper contains from ten 
to twenty thousand distinct pieces of type, The dis- 
placement of a single one makes an error. Is it 
strange that errors occur ? 





11, (x-+y)® =? 
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: MANNERS OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. , vitude to an evil habit? The habit, what- 
ever it may be, will prove, in accordance 

BY T. J. CHAPMAN, M. A. with the truth laid down in one of the open- 

fs ing sentences of this essay, to be a more 
. T is a remark of one of the ancients, that | potent teacher than any number of excellent 
y if you would have your son acquire the | maxims. Besides, with what kind of grace 
| manners of a slave let him be taught by a| or effect can a teacher reprimand his pupils 
3 slave ; for it is an observation, very trite in- | for offenses of which he is himself guilty? 
we deed, that children are apt imitators, and! How can he hope to engraft upon the char- 
4 that as the teacher is so, toacertain extent, | acter of the young, habits of neatness, order 
: will be the pupil. But, however familiar | and accuracy, if he himself is slovenly, im- 
s- these truths are, they are very frequently | methodical and blundering? Nor can he 
he | disregarded in practice. We are not suffi- | instil principles of truthfulness, honor and 
he ciently careful to select for our children | gentleness in the youthful mind, if he him- 
teachers whose example we can approve as | self is lacking in those noble qualities ? How 

as well as their precepts. - | can he consistently caution his pupils against 

I think I utter an ‘‘ undisputed thing’’ | the pernicious reading of the day, when he 

when I say that many of our teachers are | hassecreted in his own desk the latest speci- 

-. not such persons, exteriorly at least, as they | men or “ yellow-covered”’ literature, or 
\il- ought to be. One cannot perhaps form his | warn them against tobacco in a breath that 
own figure or shape his own features, but | is itself redolent with the vile plant? Yet 

at every one can and does regulate his own out- | this contest between precept and example 
ity ward deportment. Whatever bad habits of | goes on every day in hundreds of schools, 
: dress, of walk, of gesture, of conversation, of | and example everywhere gains the victory. 
=z sensuous indulgence, we may have, are of| Such a teacher is a positive injury to the 
rdi- our own acquiring, and we are very properly | school in which he may be employed. Says 
held responsible for them. Such habits are | the Rev. Dr. Huntingdon, ‘‘ A coarse and 

and reprehensible in a teacher above all others. | slovenly teacher, a vulgar and boorish pres- 
And it is remarkable, too, how much more | ence, munching apples or chestnuts at reci- 





oa prone young people are toimitate the follies | tations, like a squirrel, pocketing his hands 

and vices rather than the virtues of their su- | like a mummy, projecting his heels nearer 
red periors. The uncouth manners of Johnson, | the firmament than his skull, like a circus 
the foibles of Goldsmith, the sneersof Paine,| clown . . . . inflicts a wrong on the 





. > and the profligacy of Poe, have had thou- | school-room for which no scientific attain- 
~ di sands of weak admirers and imitators among | ments are an offset.’” This is a matter in 
s in those who have failed to appreciate the | which all who have children to educate 
learning and integrity of the one, the gentle | should feel an interest. The teacher in lit- 
charity of the other, the sterling patriotism | erature—the Master Hallidays, the Dominie 
of the third, and the tender melancholy of | Sampsons, the Tom Slingbys, the Mr. Wells 
the last. It is the same way everywhere ; but | of the story books—have been drawn as un- 
cor especially is it so in the school-room. I | couth, awkward, vulgar orspiritless creatures, 
va shudder to think how many children have | In reality, the teacher should be the antipo- 
acquired bad habits from their teachers— | des of all these ; if he is not he may do in 
ng to uncouthness in dress, awkwardness of man- | some condition of life, but he is certainly 
ners, improprieties of language, impatience |and most wofully out of his sphere in the 
of temper, worse yet, the use of tobacco, or | school-room. 
iools what is still more horrible, the use of intox- | To this higher character teachers as a 
icating liquors. I am afraid that all these | class are rapidly approaching. The ridicu- 
sand have, in hundreds of instances, grown out | lous creature of former years, known as ‘‘ye 
of faults of like kind in our teachers. ancient pedagogue,’’ has nearly passed into 
chil- I presume that my reader will at once | oblivion, and in his place is now to be found 
—~ agree with me that a teacher should bea | almost universally, ladies and gentlemen of 


person of good moral character. I dare say | culture, dignity and respectability. Such 
that most of them are such. But we are not | should be the characteristics of every one 
so particular to’see that every one is a person who has in his hands the training of the 
—— of lady-like or gentleman-like deportment. | young. 
m it We are not careful enough or that — LorD NAPIER bears testimony to the success of 
hildren are not taught by ‘“‘s/aves,”’ for missionary operations in India. He says the progress 
shat bondage is more to be dreaded than ser- j ‘“*is slow, but it is undeniable.” 
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THE HEAVENWARD SIDE. | 


OD knows how hard it is for human 
eyes to see, but it is most especially 
hard for teachers to see. 

The contractor, who frets during the day, | 
and worries wearily at night over his costs | 
and calculations, may sometimes, nay, I am 
sure does, if he has a soul, look with an eye 
of pride upon his work; he has done some- 
thing to make men’s lives better, even if it 
is in an earthy way. Even the mason who 
lays the bricks, and the hod-carrier who | 
bears the mortar, look not, I hope, upon 
every brick as alone so much bread or so 
many cents, but as a milestone also on the | 
road of some man’s progress. 

Doctors and lawyers, mechanics and mer- | 
chants, look not constantly and forever | 
upon “As side of their work; even though | 
they work for themselves ; for honor, com- | 
fort and money ; they are working for God 
also. Although their feet may never stand | 
inside a church, though no nobleness may | 
reach their hearts, no misery their pockets, | 
yet are they still working for God ; they are | 
His servants and He will call upon them for | 
an account of their stewardship, whether it | 
is well done or ill. 

Indeed, it does behoove us mortals to look | 
often upon the Heavenward side of our daily | 
labor. 

Shortly after the ‘‘ great earthquake’’ 
some gentlemen, whose pockets were evi- 
dently not interested, were examining a | 
house, whose brick walls were rent and | 
partly tumbled down; the house had been | 
built for years, but they said that the work | 
had not been well done in the first place. | 
‘*I wonder,’’ said one of the gentlemen | 
meditatively, ‘‘if the mason who did this 
work, and shirked it, will be held responsi- 
ble."? None answered the inquiry, but a 
queer look came over their faces, as though 
the corner of a curtain had been raised, and | 
they looked beyond the range of human | 
vision. ‘The one who spoke of the mason’s | 
being ‘‘ responsible,’’ did not mean respon- 
sible to man; the bricks were green in 
places, with mossy age, and the hands which 


| 


| 


put them tegether had mouldered perhaps | 


into dust ; his name was forgotten; but the 
work was i// done, and when the servant 
would be questioned by his Master, what 
could he say of it? 

Dear fellow-teachers, if we do our work 
ill, it is not bricks that will break, but hearts ; 
not walls that will fall down, but souls; 
and our hands must work not only earnestly, 
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but carefully, lest we fear sometime to an- 
swer—lest we know not what to say when 
our Master asks His questions. 

It is not good for us to look too inti- 
mately into human nature, especially juve- 
nile human nature, for it wears no mask 
over its native ugliness; nor, thank God, 
over its beauty ; yet teachers must look into it 
—it isa part of their vocation ; and most 
happy are they who can rejoice in the beauty 


| too much to sicken at the ugliness. 


The best teachers, they say, make the 
best daughters and sisters, the best wives, 


_and, above all, the best mothers; mothers 
| who can see a blemish in their children’s 


characters as well as a beauty, and whose 
firm and loving hands can soften the one 
and enhance the other. 

A little boy said tome oneday: ‘‘ I think 
Kate Flynn is an awful homely little girl,’’ 
with that air of a connoisseur which some 
little boys, and very many big ones, assume ; 
then, after a pause, he added: ‘‘ Well, I 
suppose her mother thinks she’s pretty.’’ 
Ah me! I suppose she does; happy, happy 
are the Kates who possess mothers, for their 
name is legion, and their lot is hard—‘‘ the 
awful homely ones’’—Heaven pity them. 
May it not only pity them, but help; send 
them good mothers and good teachers— 
those who will recompense physical or 
moral ugliness by mental and spiritual 


| beauty ; who will find the Heavenward side 


of the repulsive face, and know their dear- 
est reward in the joy of being held ‘‘re- 
sponsible,’’ and the ability to answer for 
their work without fear. 

There ave such teachers; few, perhaps, 
yet not so few as we in our ignorance often 
suppose. ‘‘I never look at that girl,’’ said 
a good teacher to me once, pointing to a 
** Kate,’’ ‘* but I thank God that I am not 
her mother.’’ ‘‘ And yet,’’ she added, ‘I 
could not teach that child if I did not con- 
stantly try to look upon her with a little of 
the motherly feeling; I work by showing 
toward her some shadow of a mother’s trust 
| and patience and gentleness.’’ ‘*‘ It must be 
| hard,”’ said I. ‘* Yes,’’ said she, ‘it is very 
| hard ; but, after all, it is nothing but duty.” 

Saints have ascended into heaven, crown- 
ed with gold ; martyrs bear palms of immor- 
| tality in their prayerful hands; and yet I 
| think that God could say no more to them 

than he will to that true and saintly woman : 
** Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant.’’ Their reward can be no better than 
hers will be—‘‘Enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.”’ 








yet I 
them 
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nor ¢hought long ; their minds had been re- 
leased for so short a time from the discip- 
line of school, and the leadership of a ma- 
turer mind, that they were as yet incapable 
of thinking for themselves. I trust that 
those teachers spoke thoughtlessly, and 
knew not what they said. I hope it for 
their own sakes, more for the children’s 
sake, and most for God’s sake. If it is true 
that they find no pleasure in their labor 
but the receiving of their salary, then surely 
they are not fit for, they are not worthy of, 
the position which they occupy. 

Every true teacher teels in her heart that 
no money can pay her for what she does ; 
and that only One knows and appreciates 
her work. It she labors for money alone, 


I have often heard the remark made, in 
answer to a question, ‘‘Oh, yes! I like 
teaching well enough, but I think pay-day 
is the pleasantest day in the month.’’ They 
were young lips from which I have heard 
these words; they were young girls who 
uttered them, girls who had not taught long 
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she is indeed poorly paid; but if she does 
it for love also, then great is her reward. 
Teachers, let us keep our eyes turned toward 
this Heavenward side; let us follow the 
hand which pierces the mist hanging over 
the river of Death, and points us to the 
world beyond; let us listen to the voice 
which whispers—‘‘It is AZy work which 
thou doest, not thine; take care, and do it 
well.”’ And those of us who hate and 
abhor this kind of labor, let us drop the 
burden which is too heavy for our shoulders, 
and take up some other work which we can 
do well. If we cannot feel the glory, but 
only the drudgery ; if we see no hand point- 
ing skyward; if we hear no voice above the 
monotonous hum and buzz of the school- 
room ; and if money /s our sole reward, let 
us put our hands to less important tasks, 
and at least do our little well. 

It is sad enough to fail in our tasks, even 
when we deal in bricks or stones; but it is 
dreadful, indeed, to fail when we work with 
immortal human souls.—Cadifornia Teacher. 
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E commence this month a series of 

articles on the ‘‘ Graphic Analysis’ 
ot the English sentence by J. Willis West- 
lake, Professor of English Literature in the 
State Normal School at Millersville. The 
teachers of the State will have reason to 
thank him before he gets through for his ef- 
forts to enlighten them on the knotty ques- 
tion of the methods of teaching grammar. 
Weare much mistaken, if these articles alone 
will not prove themselves worth more than 
the subscription price of the JOURNAL to 
those who have the interests ot their pro- 
fession at heart. 





WE were in error some months ago in 
stating that Illinois has but one teachers’ 
journal. We had not then received any of 
the numbers ot Zhe Chicago Teacher, which 
began its existence with the new year. Zhe 


Teacher is owned and edited by Jeremiah 
Mahony, Esq., and for spicy, pointed edi- 





Some of its 
opinions are a little hasty, it may be; but 
each number contains sixteen double-column 
pages of matter fully alive and readable 


journals on our exchange list. 


throughout. Our last number contained 
some ‘‘Good Things’’ borrowed from it. 
Pennsylvania teachers wanting a character- 
istic, western magazine cannot do better 
than to subscribe for Zhe Teacher. 





B. F. HuGHEs, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Hazleton, Pa., gives in this number 
the two sides of an old but very interesting 
picture. He probably draws from life in 
his own locality ; but then there are a great 
many neighborhoods in Pennsylvania in 
which a similar scene could be sketched. 





THE State Teachers’ Association will meet 
this year in the city of Pittsburgh, on Tues- 
day, the rath day of August next. The 
meetings will be held in the Academy of 
Music, which has already been secured for 
the purpose. We have reason to know that 
the Executive Committee have mapped out 
an attractive programme, and are energeti- 
cally at work perfecting their arrangements. 





torials has no equal among the educational 


A word of explanation may be necessary 
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concerning the change made in the place of | president of the board of trustees; Prof. 
meeting. The Association would have been | Beard, principal of the school; Gen. John 
called to meet at Erie, as agreed upon in | Eaton, Jr., United States Commissioner of 
Philadelphia, but as the principal hotel in | Education; Deputy State Superintendent 
that city was destroyed by fire last autumn, | Houck ; State Senator Weakly; County Su- 
and will not be rebuilt for some months to | perintendents Kast and Kane, and others. 
come, with the concurrence of the friends | Congratulatory letters were received from 
of education in both places, the Executive | a number of leading educators and friends 
Committee will call the next meeting for | of education. The day was a glad one, and 
Pittsburgh. It cannot be doubted that the | all felt that the school had begun under the 
teachers of the State will receive a warm- | most favorable auspices. 
hearted greeting inthe IronCity. Thefull| A visit to the school some two weeks after 
programme of exercises, together with the | its commencement made known the fact 
local and railroad arrangements, is promised | that it was fully organized and vigorously 
for the next number of the JOURNAL. at work. Over “Aree hundred students were 
—-- in attendance, and all seemed both busy 


THE extract quoted by the Vationa/ WVor- | and happy. 
mal, under the heading, ‘‘ State Superinten- exemanseninw 
dent Wickersham Converted to Compul-} West Cuester NORMAL ScHOOL.— Special 
a, is  adhange oy gg tageec, Session for Feahes—t ‘on stage 

overnor , as Deen made at the est ester State 
Superintendent’s report, as alleged. It indi- | Normal School, in making provision for a 
cates, therefore, no change of opinion on | special session for teachers. This session 
his part, and, indeed, he has experienced | wil] commence June 2d, and continue four 
no change of which he is conscious. weeks. It is especially designed for practi- 
_" pile eomahies sabia = og a te presamg-ay —_— time 

E have rece rom their school-room duties. e exer- 
the proceedings of the Teachers’ Institute of | cises of the school will no doubt be so man- 
the city and county of Philadelphia for the | aged as to meet their wants. We hope large 
years 1870, 1871 and 1872; and another | numbers may be induced to attend. It will 
giving a —— of the bm-ad of oon aboot “pe a County — Institute, 
stitute. In glancing over the latter, w revised and greatly improved. 
the institute has accumulated about 1,500) he American Republican, of West Ches- 
volumes, and the selections made are excel- | ter, says of this special session : 
lent. This movement is to be much com- It will enable teachers to spend a few weeks in 
mended. refreshing their knowledge of the common-school 

From the volume of Proceedings it is seen branches, previous to the summer examinations, an 

: . as | opportunity long desired by many teachers, and we 
that the list of members of the institute for predict that a large number will avail themselves of 
1871-2 numbers 560, less than half the | jt. Every facility will be given them to make the 
whole number of teachers in the city. Where | best use of their time, and at the end of the session, 


are the names of the others? In 1869, 961 | all that faithfully apply themselves, will receive re- 
ports of their proficiency in study, which will no 


members were reported. doubt, be of great advantage to them not only in 

The Trust and Relief Fund now amounts | their examinations but in obtaining schools. We 
to $5,000, and it is judiciously recommend- cannot too strongly urge the teachers of the county 
ed that it should be increased. It is intended | to take up with the offer made by the school, as all 
for the relief of sick and worn-out teachers. | must appreciate the advantages of a few weeks’ thor- 


: : President of the | °%gh drill under the direction of our late county su- 
Edward Gideon is the perintendent, than whom no one knows better the 


institute for 1873. The institute TECEIVES | wants of our public schools. All teachers that can 

$3,000 out of the State appropriation to the | possibly make arrangements, should attend, as they 

city. will be greatly benefited by the instruction they will 
receive, 








Tue Cumberland Valley State Normal 
School commenced its first term, April 15th. IT appears from an article in the Wieue 
A large number of its friends and the pub- | /7ze Presse of Vienna that the money re- 
lic generally were present on that day to | ceived by the United States Commissioners 
witness the opening ceremonies. Rev. J. | for the sale of various privileges was ac- 
Mahon commenced the exercises with | cepted on the pretext of its being a sub- 
prayer. Addresses, interspersed with music, | scription to build one or more model 
were then delivered by Dr. Robert Hays, | school-houses. It is a pity that this scandal 
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should in any way be connected with the 
cause of education ; especially, as it gives 
room for the enemies of free institutions 
and free schools to say, as the Presse says 
sneeringly of the accused commissioners: 
‘* They thus exhibit the fruits of that insti- 
tution,’’ meaning the public schools. 

We confess our humiliation and shame 
that this corruption should have been exhib- 
ited in the face of all Europe, not because 
it is a new thing in the Old World, but be- 
cause the true fruits of our institutions 
as shown abroad ought to be men of the 
highest character. We have them, but they 
are not the men to push themselves forward. 
It is of little account that we send speci- 
mens of our productions to Vienna, agricul- 
tural, mechanical, artistic ; of little account 
that we send model school-houses, or 
models of any kind, if the men we send 
there to exhibit them are of the class who 
give and take bribes. Better that all should 
be at once recalled. 


MARYLAND.—The Democratic Advocate of 
April 25, published at Westminster, Carroll 
county, Md., says of a late meeting of the 
School Commissioners of that county : 

The School Commissioners were in session on 
Monday and Tuesday of this week, and were chiefly 
occupied in examining the reports of the teachers 
and adjusting accounts, Eighteen thousand dollars 
of old debts have been paid by the present board, 
besides all bills contracted by themselves. This, in- 
deed, is a very gratifying exhibit of the manner in 
which their affairs have been managed. If their ef- 
forts are seconded by the County Commissioners and 
the public generally, Carroll county will soon have 
her public schools in a much more flourishing condi- 
tion. Prof. M. A. Newell, State Superintendent of 
Public Schools, said last week, during the meeting 
of the teachers’ institute in this city, that the public 
schools of Carroll county were better regulated than 
those of any other county in the State. 

A teachers’ institute was also held in the 
same county the week preceding the meet- 
ing of the commissioners. Prof. M. A. 
Newell, the State Superintendent, was pres- 
ent and took an active part in the proceed- 
ings, among other things expressing de- 
cided opposition to a compulsory law. Prof. 
Newson, County Examiner, was also present 
lending his aid. At a proper time he called 
attention to the subject of a school journal, 
**and after some discussion a motion was 
adopted that the Board of School Commis- 
sioners be requested to furnish each school 
with a copy of Wickersham’s Pennsylvania 
SCHOOL JouRNAL.’’ Our Maryland friends 
may depend on our doing the very best for 
them that lies in our power. 
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A TEACHERs’ BanK.—Who ever heard 
of a teacher having money enough to own 
bank stock ? A teachers’ bank is certainly 
a new thing under the sun. We have farm- 
ers’, mechanics’, merchants’ and manufac- 
turers’ banks ; but in the past it has seemed 
almost impossible even to dream of such an 
institution asa teachers’ bank. But if the 
Pittsburgh papers have not perpetrated a 
hoax, there is about to be established in 
that city a veritable teachers’ bank. Of 
course, teachers are too poor, and too poorly 
paid, to subscribe for stock in a bank like 
other people, and so it has been arranged 
that the stock subscribed for shall be paid in 
small monthly installments. As soon asa 
sufficient amount has been paid in the busi- 
ness of banking will commence, and be 
enlarged as the capital is increased. We 


wish the project all success ; and all honor to 
Pittsburgh for the grand discovery that 
money enough can be found among the 
teachers of a county to start a bank. 


—<—___—_—_- 


COMPULSORY LAWS. 


ARE THEY ENFORCED ? 


UR readers will remember that a short 
time ago we asked the Michigan 
Teacher to say whether or not the stringent 
law in that State compelling children to at- 
tend school was enforced. We suspected it 
was not. Indeed, we doubt whether such 
laws can be enforced except under strong, 
centralized governments. Are we ready for 
the change? Or, shall we first try our 
strength in solving the problem of bringing 
all our children to school by means in con- 
sonance with our republican principles ? 
But hear the editor of the Zeacher in an- 
swer to our question : é 
The Yournal is edited by the Hon, J. P. Wicker- 
sham, author of “ Methods of Instruction,” and other 
works of much repute, and now Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Pennsylvania, An inquiry 
from him is well worth attention. To his question 
above we reply without hesitation, that our Compul- 
sory Attendance Act, as a penal enactment, is prac- 
tically in-operative in nearly all parts of the State. A 
school board here and there has announced its inten- 
tion to enforce the law in its locality; but, so far as 
we have been able to ascertain results, the proclama- 
tion in each case has been a mere brutum fulmen. In 
only one community—a backwoods district in south- 
western Michigan—have we heard of the imposition 
of a fine for neglect to educate children for the pre- 
scribed time per year, This after twenty months 
trial of the law, 
But we do not altogether despair of its success, 
Its moral effect is reported to be good in many places, 
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in increasing attendance upon the public schools 
through fear of punishment, or because public atten- 
tion has been more pointedly directed toward educa- 
tion by the Compulsory Act. And we are free to say 
that this effect seems just now to be the best hope of 
the new departure in Michigan. 

Nearly all the writers upon enforced attendance 
have strangely mistaken the important point. They 
expend their strength upon abstract questions of 
right and duty, which may be regarded as demon- 
strated, and in which nearly all thinkers agree; 
while the vital inquiry is into the history of the com- 
pulsory educational legislation under republican 
institutions, and the practicability of its enforcement 
among our people. 


——__—_———___—_ 


LESSON FROM THE PENITENTIARY. 


HE forty-fourth annual report of the 

inspectors of the Eastern Penitenti- 

ary for the year 1872, has just been received. 

It teaches several very important lessons. 
‘Among them— 

1. That Orphanage Increases Crime.— 
During the year 1872, 226 prisoners were 
admitted into the penitentiary. Of these, 
153, or two-thirds of the whole number, 
had lost one or both parents. tog of the 
prisoners were 25 years of age and under, 
and 36 were minors. Of the 109, 60 had 


lost one or both parents; a fearful propor- 
tion when it is considered how many young 
persons have parents living in comparison 


with those who have not. [Paternal disci- 
pline seems to be better for the young than 
maternal, in the fact that 34 prisoners had 
mothers living, while only 13 had fathers 
living. 

2. That Idleness Breeds Crime.—Of the 
226 prisoners admitted in 1872, 198 were 
unapprenticed, 18 had been apprenticed 
and left before the expiration of the time of 
service, and only 1o had served until 21 
years of age Of the 1og prisoners, 25 
years of age and under, only 4 had been 
apprenticed and served their time, while 
105 had been allowed to grow up without 
learning a trade. Says the Moral Instruc- 
tor, ‘‘ But few of the class of skilled me- 
chanics ever became inmates of the prison, 
If we chance to receive them at all, the 
crimes for which they are convicted have 
almost invariably been against persons, and 
committed under the influence of intoxicat- 
ing drinks. Good mechanics rarely or 
never become thieves.’’ 

3. That Ignorance Leads to Crime.—The 
moral instructor, Rev. John Ruth, makes 
the following statement concerning the edu- 
cational relations of the 226 prisoners : 
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Education sufficient to fit them for business 
Can read, write and cypher 

Can read and write 

Can read only 

Illiterate 

Had good early moral training 

Had no special care taken of their morals.. ...... 
Went to Sabbath-school 


To the thoughtful what a story of neglect 
these figures reveal! But mark well the 
words of Mr. Ruth in the following para- 
graph: 

In regard to the beneficial results of secular teach- 
ing, we are not left to conjecture. In this department 
we have witnessed, year after year, the most satisfac- 
tory improvement on the part of those who have been 
placed on the school list. Many who can only read, 
write and cypher a little might find great ad vantage 
if they could be placed under instruction, but the 
statistical tables which follow will show that the 
teacher is already over-taxed. It must be observed 
that the school books are furnished and the lessons 
given to the prisoner in his cell, and in this way the 
teacher can give only from two to four lessons to 
each pupil during the month, and from twenty-two 
to twenty-five lessons during the year. But even with 
this small amount of instruction incalculable good is 
accomplished. This is evinced from the fact that 
those who come to us illiterate, and receive the rudi- 
ments of an education, seldom if ever return to prisons 
but usually make good citizens. If our teaching force 
could be augmented, so as to enable us to place under 
instruction all who really need to be instructed, the 
security realized against further acts of violence 
would abundantly justify the expenditure, and the 
communities from which the recipients came, would 
be insured in good degree from further injury at their 
hands. Reformation is what the community at large 
needs in order to be protected. 

These are the words of truth and sober- 
ness. Weigh those especially which we 
have italicised. Mr. Ruth is no theorist. 
He has lived and worked among the prison- 
ers of the Eastern Penitentiary for some 
twenty years. What he says is worth more 
than many fine speeches on education from 
men wanting his experience. We add only 
this, If education is worth so much when 
tried in so feeble a way on the hardened 
prisoners in the Eastern Penitentiary, who 
can estimate its influence for good when 
applied skillfully and under favorable cir- 
cumstances to the tender minds of the 
young? Then, it is almost omnipotent. 


—<$_——>—__——_ 


THE PEOPLE SPEAK. 
HE indifference of the people in the 
matter of education is a standing won- 
dertous. Considered in any way whatever, 
practically, philanthropically, socially, 
financially, this is the question of questions, 
especially in this country ; yet the people 
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seem little concerned about it. They are 
the friends of education, of course, but it is 
a cold, distant sort of friendship. But this 
state of things will change, and as an evi- 
dence of it, we note in the New York news- 
papers an account of a mass educational 
meeting recently held in the Academy of 
Music in the city of Brooklyn. The people 
seem to have been present in large numbers, 
and energetic measures were adopted look- 
ing to the complete re-organization of the 
school system of the city. 

Harper's Weekly, in commenting upon the 
meeting in Brooklyn, remarks : 

It is an example that might well be followed in 
every city, and the subject of education is one upon 
which the people have shown, perhaps, too little 
active interest. ‘The condition of the public schools 
everywhere should excite the deepest attention, for 
there is no department of civic government that so 
effects the prosperity and good order of the commu- 
nity. , 

The meeting passed resolutions urging the 
removal of the present Board of Commission- 
ers, insisting that the public schools be raised 
to such a high degree of excellence as toren- 
der private competition out of the question, 
and demanding that the teachers shall be care- 
fully prepared for their duties. The passage 
of the resolution in respect to the prepara- 
tion of teachers is especially significant. 
We may look before long for other fathers 
and mothers besides those of Brooklyn, to 
protest against placing their children in the 
hands of ignorant, untrained teachers. 


ee 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


A NEW YORK LESSON FOR PENNSYLVANIA, 


HE teachers of the city of New York 
have been reasonably well paid in 
comparison with those of other cities—better 
paid than the teachers of Philadelphia and 
not so well paid as the teachers of Boston. 
Among the changes recently made in the city 
government was the constitution of the new 
Board of Education; and as retrenchment 
and reform are now the order of the day, 
this Board took it into its head to cut down 
the teachers’ salaries, thinking, as we sup- 
pose, that it would be much easier to take 
money out of the lean pockets of the poor 
teachers, than out of the fat pockets of the 
men who have grown rich in the possession 
of the various municipal offices of a political 
character. Cowardly reformers, in other 
places besides New York, begin their re- 
trenchment of the public expenditures just 





at that point where retrenchment is least 
needed. While the question of reducing 
the teachers’ salaries was under considera- 
tion, the press of the city, to its great 
credit, raised its voice, with one accord, 
against the injustice about to be perpetrated 
and incidentally uttered some words of 
cheer for the teacher and his work. It is 
for the purpose of giving echo to this voice 
in Pennsylvania, and of repeating some of 
these words that we make the following 


extracts; 

The Herald says: 

The public school teachers are already underpaid 
for the arduous and responsible duties they perform. 
If any change is made it should be in the direction of 
liberality rather than of parsimony, Comparatively 
few of our citizens are aware of the wearing labor re- 
quired of the whole corps of teachers, principals and 
assistants, and scarcely any person pauses to reflect 
upon the qualifications necessary to a proper dis- 
charge of the duties of the position, A good teacher 
must not only possess education, judgment and tact, 
but must also be trained in self control, patience and 
endurance. It isnot denied that the present em- 
ployees in this important department are in every 
respect faithful, diligent and fully qualified; only the 
niggardly spirit of a false economy dictates that their 
insufficient salaries shall be pared down in order to 
save a few dollars to the treasury, which the tax- 
payers would willingly and cheerfully pay. * * * 
The very last department in which a parsimonious 
policy ought to prevail is that of public schools, and the 
people,tax-payers and non-tax-payers,will regard with 
indignation any paltry attempt to save a few dollars 
at the cost of the poorly-paid and faithful teachers, 

The Zimes puts the case in this way: 

Before the Board of Education decides to reduce 
the salaries of the teachers, all the questions involved 
should be carefully considered. That the pay of 
some city officials has been extravagant is no reason 
why the reasonable rewards of the teachers, upon 
whom the efficiency of our schools chiefly depends, 
should be reduced, and the Board will not be justified 
in taking any of his hard-earned pay from a principal 
who gets only $3,000, because a Police Commissioner 
who gets $15,000 has had his salary cut down. 

The Commercial Advertiser backs up the 
Times in these strong words : 

Complaint has been made of undue extravagance 
in the public school system, but the public has not 
taken the course of objecting to the pay of the teach- 
ers. They are hard-worked and compensated in 
every way disproportionate to the salaries paid men 
in municipal employ, who give less time and brains to 
their avocations than these instructors of the children 
of the city. Retrenchment should not begin with 
the teachers’ salaries. 

The Zvening Post clinches the argument 
as follows: 

We should not hastily punish the only class of 
public servants who have wrought well, for the sins 
of those who were forced to the unpleasant duty of 
appropriating any money to educational purposes. 
The teachers of this city are not overpaid. The 
highest salary, that of the principals of the male de- 
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partments, is $3,000; these positions demand thor- 
ough educational training as well as good adminis- 
trative abilities, and if those who fill them are not up 
to the standard, the proper reform is not to pay them 
accordingly, but to obtain service that is worth the 
salary. The principals of the female departments 
receive $2,000. The male assistants in the male de- 
partments receive an average salary of $1,652, the 
female assistants an average of $850, and the assis- 
tants in the female departments an average of $767. 
Compared with the salaries paid for most of the 
public service in this city, such pay is not high, If 
the department of education is conducted too extra- 
vagantly, it is plain that we must look elsewhere for 
a chance to stop the leak. 

The article in Harper's Weekly, one of 
the most ably edited newspapers in the Uni- 
ted States, should be read by every school 
director and by every citizen. The follow- 
ing are the principal paragraphs : 

A project seems to be entertained by the new Board 
of Education to reduce the salaries of teachers in the 
public schools. Nothing could be more unwise or 
more hurtful to the future interests of the city, * * 
None of our public officials are so badly paid as the 
teachers. We are provided with a throng of judges 
and prosecuting attorneys, police justices and legal 
officials, commissioners and keepers of almshouses 
and of prisons, sheriffs, police and inferior officers, 
who are all employed in doing the work that might 
have been made unnecessary by a more searching 
system of education, many of whom enjoy salaries 
that would seem the height of opulence to the modest 
and deserving head of a public school. Some effort 
has been made to reduce the profits of the ministers 
of the law, Yet we believe that sheriffs and public 
attorneys are still allowed to count their gains by 
tens of thousands, and even the most ignorant police 


justice is allowed twice the salary of the most gifted | 


teacher. Some trace of the contempt for learning 
that marked the feudal age seems still to affect legis- 
lation upon this subject. The public is more willing 
to pay to the rude and ignorant official who makes his 
way to the inferior judgeships through dishonest 
politics a generous stipend, than to one who not only 
adorns his position by the traits of high cultivation,but 
is laboring to remove in a great degree the need of a 
throng of costly officials, Between the salary of the 
higher justices or that of a public prosecutor or a 
sheriff and the teachers there can be no comparison, 
The public has never yet thought proper to weigh 
the true value of either occupation, Yet it will, no 
doubt, seem to future ages a striking want of a just 
perception of the true deserts of either officer to pay 
a poor compensation to him who prevents crime by 
moral training, and an extravagant one to him who 
can only punish it, 

We trust that the whole subject of the teacher’s 
merits and of his proper support will be carefully 
considered by the Board of Education. It should be 
their first aim fo provide New York with a class of 
teachers unrivaled in any other land. This is the 
firm foundation of every effective system of public 
instruction, and the only way in which the public 
schools can be made satisfactory to all classes of the 
people. And so far from diminishing, froma false 
economy, the teacher's salary, we believe that it 
should be raised to the highest possible point. He 
should be looked upon as the most valuable and de- 
serving—as he certainly is—of all the public servants, 
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On him, far more than on justices, sheriffs or police, 
rests the well-being of the community. And every 
dollar expended in providing accomplished teachers 
for our city schools will be repaid ten-fold in the 
diminution of crime and the repression of disorder. 

If the Commissioners of Education desire to save 
the public money, they will no doubt have ample op- 
portunity to do so in scrutinizing the other sources of 
outlay connected with their department, Economy 
in this respect would be laudable, But the poor 
salaries of the male and female teachers should be at 
once increased as far as possible. Every effort should 
be made to spread a proper zeal for education among 
all our people. The best intellects of the country 
should be engaged in the public schools, and all the 
highest mechanism of education be applied to the 
cultivation of the young. To our accomplished 
teachers we must owe in future the perpetuation of 
freedom and the preservation of society, and any 
action on the part of the Board of Education tending 
to deprive them of a liberal support, or to lower their 
position in the eyes of the community, will only give 
satisfaction to the enemies of public instruction, to 
the foes of human equality, and the advocates of 
ignorance, 

All this signifies that the work of teaching 
and the position of the teacher is beginning 
to be appreciated by the public. The great 
newspapers of New York are but the expon- 
ents of popular opinion, not simply of one 
locality, but of the whole country. Let 
teachers take heart again, a better day is 
dawning. 

aS ee 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


WHAT IS THOUGHT BY THE NATIONAL QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. 


rT SHE 

December last contained an article 
entitled ‘‘ The University of Pennsylvania 
and its New Windows.’’ We have not read 
that article, but from what has occurred sub- 
sequently we conclude that it must have 
contained some pretty severe criticisms on 
the management of the University. The 
article was replied to by a dozen or more of 
our Philadelphia newspapers, editorially 
and otherwise, and a good deal of indigna- 
tion was expressed with reference to the 
charges made, and the writer, understood 
to be Dr. Sears, the editor of Zhe Quarterly, 
making them. And now, in the March 
number, Zhe Quarterly returns to the at- 
tack with a ‘‘ Supplement’’ of forty-seven 
pages in length ; and here, so far as we are 
advised, the controversy at present rests. 
The friends of the University will no doubt 
in due time be heard from further. Mean- 
time, let them be advised to follow Dr. 
Sears neither in temper nor taste. A plain, 
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straight-forward statement of facts is needed | 


in answer to his accusations; but let it be 
given by some cool head. If the Univer- 
sity has faults, let them be confessed in a 
manly way. If it has adhered too long to 
old customs, let them be changed. If its 
methods of teaching do not correspond with 
its ‘‘ New Windows,’’ be thankful that some 
one has pointed out this discrepancy, and 
make them correspond. We are a Penn- 
sylvanian, and, as such, have felta good de- 
gree of pride in our oldest and most re- 
nowned seat of learning ; but ready as we 
are to say a word or strike a blow in its be- 
half, we do not wish to engage in any war- 
fare in which the right is not entirely on 
our side. 

Leaving, therefore, the defense of the 
University to those fully acquainted with its 
past services to the cause of education and 
its present status among institutions of its 
class, we cannot allow the occasion to pass 
without saying that this ‘‘ supplement ’’ of 
Dr. Sears’ is unworthy of him, unworthy of 
his magazine and unworthy of the higher 


order of periodical literature. It shows some | 


skill in composition, some learning, a little 
smartness ; but it is almost wholly without 
point or force. Asa piece of irony it is a 


total failure, both in conception and execu- 


tion. There is an attempt at wit, but noth- 
ing comes of it that can excite even a smile 
in a refined mind. The whole article is 
wanting in taste, dignity and character. 
One can hardly believe it emanated from 
the mind of a man like Dr. Sears. If it had 
appeared in the columns of some low news- 
paper, the wonder would not have ,been so 
great ; but there is no accounting for the 
taste that could fill up forty-seven pages of 
a leading Quarterly with so much chaff and 
so little wheat. 

That there may be somewhat in the man- 
agement of the University to have justified 
the original article, we have not questioned. 
We can hardly believe that adherence to 
some antiquated custom keeps visitors out of 
the recitation-rooms ; but, if so, let a flood 
of ridicule pour in upon it and upon those 
responsible for it, until it is completely 
broken up. It smacks too much of old, 
monkish times. ‘*‘ New Windows’’ are cer- 
tainly needed to let in the light of the nine- 
teenth century in this direction. 

The methods of teaching in the Univer- 
sity may be behind the times. We suspect 
they are. Some years ago, being in Phila- 
delphia on examination day, we quietly 
spent some hours, unrecognized as we be- 
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lieve, by either professors or students, in 
listening to the usual reviews that take 
place on such occasions. A good many 
questions were answered and a large propor- 
tion of them well answered ; but we were 
chilled with the want of heart and life that 
characterized all the exercises. There was 
no real teaching done. Text-books were 
rigidly adhered to, and nothing like an 
original thought was suffered to ruffle the 
surface of the dull, dead monotony of ster- 
eotyped question and answer. We never 
saw worse teaching done, not even in a 
country school, except on a visit we made 
to Yale College about the same time. The 
classes we heard recite may have been ex- 
ceptionally dull, and the teaching except- 
ionally bad, and, doubtless, changes for the 


| better have been made by this time ; but, if 


not, we shall find no fault if Dr. Sears en- 
tirely fills the next number of his Quarterly 
with criticisms upon it—provided he does 


| it in good temper and in a manner befitting 


the subject. 

On account of character, position, age, 
and wealth, the University of Pennsylvania 
is justified, ifany institution is, in assuming 
an aristocratic bearing and an air of superi- 
ority. We do not say it does this; but we 
are at a loss otherwise to account for the 
fact that when last summer twelve hundred 
teachers and school officers, some of them 
at least, the peers of those who stand highest 
in the University—--among them the presidents 
of four or five of our leading colleges—held 
their three days’ sessions within a few min- 
utes’ ride of trustees, provost and profes- 
sors, not a single one of them, to the best 
of our knowledge, condescended even 
to look in upon these plebeian pedagogues 
who are engaged in the trivial work of edu- 
cating a nation! Certainly, no ‘one con- 
nected with the University enrolled his 
name on the list-of members, or took any 
part whatever in the proceedings. True, a 
courteous invitation was received from the 
provost inviting the Association to visit the 
new buildi-gs erected for the University, 
but this effort seems to have exhausted, on 
the part of the officers, all sympathy for the 
teachers of the State and all interest in their 
work. Now, if Dr. Sears has not already 
done it, and if he will do it in good style, 
we shall not object to his reminding the 
gentlemen who need the advice, connected 
with the University of Pennsylvania, that 
there is some culture, some learning, some so- 
cial position in the Keystone State and else- 
where, outside of the little circle in which 
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they move. This done, and the forty-seven 
pages of his Quarterly can be used in ex- 
posing the short-comings of some of the 
noted institutions of learning located nearer 
his own place of residence, and equally open 
to the charges that he has laid at the door of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


> 
> 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





T as early a period as possible after the 
commencement of the term, every 
teacher should visit each family represented 
in his school, and ask the co-operation of 
parents and guardians in awakening an in- 
terest, and securing the regular attendance 
of the children. By forming an early ac- 
quaintance with the people, by frequent and 
friendly visits to the parents, and by show- 
ing an earnest personal interest in the best 
good of the children, the teacher gains an 
influence that will produce the most happy 
results. Irregularity of attendance, tardi- 
ness and truancy, may in a very large de- 
gree be broken up by this system of visita- 
tion. Parents do not always understand the 
importance of sending their children at the 
very commencement of a term. Certain 
work is to be done, suitable clothes must be 
provided, books cannot be secured just yet ; 
a hundred excuses are made for delaying a 
few days or weeks. A timely visit from the 
teacher, a few words upon the necessity of 
an education, the importance of regularity 
of attendance, and of commencing at the 
very beginning of the the term, would per- 
haps silence all objections, and secure the 
most desirable results. This course may re- 
quire on the part of the teacher earnest 
work, some self-denial, and much resolution. 
But it will fay. You will secure the aid 
and co-operation of parents, disarm them 
of any prejudices which they may cherish, 
add to your reputation asa teacher, give 
yourself better promise of higher position and 
of work with adequate compensation. The 
successful teacher can always make his own 
terms ; nor will he be under the necessity 
of looking for places. The place, rather, 
will seek Aim. The teacher can do much 
school missionary work in awakening a new 
and lively interest throughout the entire 
neighborhood, and can make it impossible 
for a poor teacher ever to be his successor. 
The School. 


TEACHERS’ RuLEs.—A correspondent of 
the Chicago Schoolmaster suggests that the 
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first rule on this list should be to read all 
that follow, at least once a day: 

1. Ventilate the schoo]-room. 

2. Inquire after absent scholars, 

3. Remember the home lessons, 

4 Insist on a quiet and orderly entrance and exit 
of the scholars, and on a proper deportment in and 
out of school. 

5. Teach a proper manner of sitting, standing and 
walking, especially while reciting. 

6. Keep your scholars out of mischief by keeping 
them employed. 

7. Be orderly, and insist on order, 

8. Never open or close your school without doing 
or saying something that will make « pleasing im- 
pression—be it by singing with the children, reading 
to them, showing them some beautiful or curious 
object, or making some pleasant and instructive 
remark, 

9. Always remember the words of the poet: 
‘‘ Great is the slayer of lions, greater the conqueror 
of nations, greatest he who governs self.” 

10. Make the Golden Rule familiar to all; and 
let the only rule for the school-room be, Do Ricut ! 

SHorRT Lessons.—Shallow scholarship is 
the bane of this country. We do every- 
thing in a hurry, and scarcely take the time 
to do anything well. Nowhere is this evil 
greater than in our schools. We hurry our 
pupils through their books, through their 
studies, through their classes, through the 
schools, and into this fast life we are living. 
We skim the surface of knowledge, but few 
of us ever dive beneath it. There is not one 
school in ten in which there are not many 
children advanced beyond their strength. 
They are studying things they cannot under- 
stand, studying more branches than they 
can master, studying lessons too long for 
them to learn thoroughly. 

Teachers, make your lessons short. If so, 
you will have them well learned. Your pupils 
will come tothe recitation in cheerful spirits. 
They will recite well. They will go from it de- 
termined to master the next lesson, They will 
be eager to learn any fresh matter you may add 
to that contained in the text-book. They 
will grow intellectually day by day. If, on 
the contrary, you must hurry them through 
the book by giving long lessons, you will 
have poor, dragging recitations; your pupils 
will soon either lose heart or health; their 
zest for study will leave them, and their 
mental stomachs will refuse to digest the 
food you cram into them. 


TEACH BY ILLUSTRATION.—Let teachers remem- 
ber that the eye has wonderful power in interpreting 
facts tothemind. Do not imagine that you can ex- 
plain by words only, as you can with the help of illus- 
tration. It is not desirable that you should. The 
powers of the eye are so great that they deserve to 
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be cultivated. It interprets to us both nature and 
life, the most stupendous physical facts, and thoughts 
and emotions too delicate for words. There is, too, 
a distinguishing clearness and certainty in knowledge 
gained through the eye. So, pressinto use all the 
apparatus, the illustrations, the globes, the maps. 
They are not to lie idly by, for display at stated in- 
tervals, but for daily practical use, If you have not 
proper apparatus, then invent; you can do more 
than you imagine, even with simple materials and 
rough construction. But whatever you teach, re- 
move it as far as possible from the barrenness of 
mere words, in which teachers of inactive minds are 
too apt to take refuge, knowing that they will not be 
understood, Let what you say be illustrated and 
brightened by those means through which all nature 
pays tribute to the power of the eye.—Am, Fournal 
of Education. 


A Goop SuccEstTion.—Messrs. Editors: I am a 
teacher by profession, and take THE JouRNAL— 
would not be without it for three times its price, I 
do not pretend to have discovered a new thing in 
the practice of teaching, but permit me to make a 
few suggestions on the subject of teaching young 
children the alphabet, 

Why not teach the pupilto read at once? Why 
not give them something to think about that will 
please them, instead of trying to brand the name of 
some abstract, unmeaning letter on their minds? 
There are in my school at the present time four 
little boys and girls, of the ages of five and seven 
years, ‘The three youngest have been in school only 
about seventeen days. At first, they knew only three 
or four letters apiece. I did not begin by asking 
them to tell me the names of the letters, but went to 
the blackboard and printed the word “ John ”—then 
pointed to a boy and told them his name was John, 
and that I had written it on the board. I then add- 
ed, * went to mill,” pointed to each word and told 
them what it was. They were delighted. For the 
next lesson I added, “* The horse fell down and hurt 
John,” and again, “ John got up and hit the horse,” 
For the next lesson, “ The horse bit John,” and so 
on from one sentence to another. They have now 
all learned most of the letters of the alphabet with- 
out knowing what it is to “say their letters,’’ as 
some of us used to have to do, and can pronounce at 
sight any or all of the words I have given them in 
their lessons, It is my opinion that to try to teach a 
child the mere name of a letter, without connecting 
it with some thought that pleases and interests, is so 
much time and labor wasted. S. S. M’BRIDE, 


OveR-CROWDED SCHOOLS.—One of the crying 
evils-in our educational system is the over-crowding 
of schools. Seventy or eighty children are fre- 
quently put into a room which could accommodate 
only half the number comfortably, and here they are 
confined six hours each day for the entire term. The 
considerations which should induce a different ar- 
rangement are many and powerful, Let us look at 
some of them. 

1. Health——Many, nay most, of the primal laws 
of physiology are daily violated ; fresh air cannot be 
supplied in sufficient quantities for so many beings ; 
the limbs of the scholars are cramped into unnatu- 
ral positions, and the amount of animal heat evolved 
is both uncomfortable and unhealthy, It is true 
some rugged constitutions may pass through with 
little injury, but think of the frail ones. In many in- 





stances the seeds of disease are sown in school, and 
a life of suffering is the consequence. 

2. Cleanliness.—The mother’s parting injunction in 
the morning usually is, “ Now, keep your clothes 
clean.” In a closely-crowded school-room this is 
clearly impossible, and children often suffer from 
being wrongly blamed. 

3. Neatness—All admit the importance of early 
asscciations; but habits of neatness and order, no 
matter how carefully they may be taught at home, 
cannot be successfully practiced in a crowded school- 
room. 

4. Long Sessions.—The next consideration is the 
over-time which pupils must be kept in the school- 
room in order to give them any instruction what- 
ever. It is clearly impossible for any teacher compe- 
tently to instruct a large number of pupils in the six 
hours usually allotted to them. The aid of older 
scholars is sometimes called in, but even this assistance 
fails to render the teaching adequate, We once 
asked of a parent in the country if the school was 
not very full. ‘ Yes,’ was the reply, “ but Hannah 
Jane, [the teacher,] has the knack of getting along.” 
Now, we submit that no teacher, no matter how much 
“knack ” he or she may possess, can successfully in- 
struct more than a reasonable number of pupils. 

If it be possible, then, let this evil be remedied. 
Never let the school-room be over-crowded; but in 
localities where it is not possible to grade the school, 
even there do not crowd in so many pupils that they 
cannot receive adequate instruction. 

E. M’V. MOORE. 

2031 Brandywine St., Phila. 


TEACHING READING.—-One of the most sen- 
sible plans for teaching reading to beginners 
which we have ever met with, is the follow- 
ing from the Massachusetts Teacher : 


The object of reading to one’s self is to take the 
sense of what is written; the object of reading to 
another is to expressthe sense. To express the sense 
we must first take it; hence the great importance of 
oral reading in the schools; its primary object being 
the expression of the sense, it presents the natural 
occasion for taking the sense. In teaching oral 
reading, let the pupil’s mind be occupied simply with 
expressing the sense; let nothing be introduced into 
the reading exercise which shall tend to exclude 
thoughts of expression. This is the soul of reading; 
to secure facility in this should be the object of every 
lesson, from the first given in the primary to the last 
given in the professional school. 

The process of teaching little children is very 
interesting and exceedingly simple ; and the simpler 
it can be made, the more interesting will be the pro- 
cess. The lessons should be reading lessons simply, 
entirely free from spelling, from phonic analysis, and 
even from the alphabet. The alphabet, spelling and 
phonic analysis should be early taught, but not as a 
part of reading, The alphabet and spelling are to 
be taught as aids to written composition, the phonic 
analysis for vocal culture. 

If the child’s first reading book is properly con- 
structed, it will be a guide to the teacher in giving 
object lessons. The first page of readings will pre- 
sent the picture of an object which can be brought 
into the presence of the pupils; this object will form 
the subject for conversation with the pupils. Suppose 
the first reading lesson to be aboutaknife. The knife 
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will first be brought into the presence of the pupils, 
and they will be led to observe the parts or the quali- 
ties; if they are led to observe the parts, the exercise 
may be somewhat as follows : 

Teacher—(holding the knife in the pupils’ pres- 
ence). What is this? 

Pupils—A knife. 

7.—Here is the word £nife (putting it upon the 
board and pointing); what is it ? 

P Knife, 

7.—What has the knife (presenting some part, as 
the handle) ? 

P.—A handle. 

7.—Say, the knife has a handle. 

P.—The knife has a handle. 

7.—Here is the word handle (putting it upon the 


the board beneath the word 4nzfe, and pointing) ; | 


what is it ? 

P.—Handle. 

7.—What else has” the knife (directing attention 
to the blades) ? 

P.—Blades, 

7'—Say. the knife has a handle and blades. 

P.—The knife, etc. 

7.—Here is the word d/ades (putting it upon the 
board beneath the word Aand/e and pointing) ; what 
is it? 

P.—Blades. 

T.—Point to the word £nife ; to the word handle; 
to the word d/ades ; to the word Aandie, etc. (Pupils 
point. ) 

7.—Now say what you said before: Zhe knife has 
handle and blades. (Pupils repeat.) 

7.—I will put down the little word you say with 
knife (putting she before Anife, and pointing to the 
phrase); say, Zhe knife. 

Pupils repeat, not Thée knife, but the phrase, Th’ 
knife, as in speaking, 

7.—Say again what you said about the knife, 

P.—The knife has a handle and a blade. 

T.—I will put down the little word you say with 
handle (putting a before Aand/e, and pointing) ; say, 
a handle, 

Pupils repeat, not @ Aand/e, but the phrase a’han- 
dle, as in speaking. 

7.—(Putting Aas with a hand/e and pointing) ; say, 
has a handle, 

Pupils repeat the phrase, has a handle. 

7.—Say again all that you said about the knife 
(pointing to the phrases already upon the board). 

#?.—The knife has a handle and blades. 

7:—I will put down the word you say with d/ades 
(putting and before d/ades, and pointing); say, and 
blades. (Pupils repeat.) 

7:—Point to the phrase Zhe knife ; has a handle ; 
and blades; has a handle, etc. (Pupils point.) 

It may be desirable to present the above in two 
lessons. Various devices are employed by teachers 
for fixing the words in the minds of the pupils; simi- 
lar means should be used for fixing the phrases. 

If the above simple lesson is properly arranged in 
the reading book, the pupils will easily be taught to 
read it there. Whether the lessons are or are not in 
the book, the general plan of teaching beginners 
should be as illustrated, 

By this plan the pupils read only what they have 
first been led to say ; what they say is an expression 
of their own thoughts. By the arrangement of the 
lessons in phrases, the pupils are led to read, as 
they speak, in phrases, George A. Walton. 
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HE school board of Antis district, 
Blair county, offered premiums to 
teachers, varying from one to ten dollars per 
month according to their success in teach- 
ing, or the degree in which they gave general 
satisfaction. WuLLt1amM C. REAM, a soldiers’ 
orphan from Cassville, obtained, under this 
offer, the past winter, fem dollars for every 
month taught, or $60 in all. 


Davip W. Haran has been re-elected 
superintendent of schools in the city of 
Wilmington, Delaware, and his salary in- 
creased from $1,500 to $1,800. Mr. Harlan 
has done some hard work among the schools 
of Wilmington, and we are glad to see that 
the value of his services is recognized. 


F; F. CuristinE has, we very much re- 


| gret to learn, resigned the position of super- 


intendent of the schools of the Twenty- 
second ward, Philadelphia. Considering 
close, professional supervision as absolutely 
necessary to ensure a_ successful school 
system, we had hoped the Twenty-second 
ward was to prove ‘‘the little leaven’’ to 
leaven the whole lump of the city. Our 
light in this matter has gone out in dark- 
ness. Well, we must wait! 


$$ $$$ ———__—_— 


Psituary. 


HORACE ARMSTRONG, 


HORACE ARMSTRONG, late county superintendent 
of Luzerne county, died on the thirteenth of April 
last, after a brief illness, at Forest Lake, Susque- 
hanna county, at the age of sixty-five years. His 
funeral sermon was very appropriately preached by 
County Superintendent Tilden. He wasa good, 
strong man whom we were always glad to meet, and 
of whom we have only impressions pleasant to re- 
call. In a letter received from him some time since, 
he said: “‘ My health has failed. I have resigned my 
situation, and am now an invalid confined to my 
room. It is likely that this is the last communication 
that will pass between us; but whether this be so or 
not, you have always my best wishes for the success 
of Zhe Fournal and of yourselves individually,” 
And soon he had “gone beyond.” We find the fol- 
lowing obituary notice in one of the Susquehanna 
county papers ; 

Mr. Armstrong was for many years a successful 
teacher in Luzerne county, where, in 1866, he was 
elected county superintendent of schools, and, by 
re-election, held the office until June last. H_e came 
to Forest Lake but five weeks before his death’ ,to re- 
ceive and enjoy, with his nephew, H. A. Vai’, the 
comforts and rest of a home, but was unexpectedly 
called to the eternal home. His thoughts dwelt with 
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pleasure on God’s Word during his last days, even 
while arranging to remain for a season longer on 
earth. For many years he had been a member of 
the Presbyterian church. His remains were laid in 
the grave-yard at Fairdale, in Jessup township. 


WILLIAM H. MCGUFFEY, D.D., LL. D. 


Dr, Witt1AM H. McGurrey, author of the 
* Eclectic” series of readers and other publications, 
died at Charlottesville, Virginia, on Sunday evening, 
May 4th. He was born in Washington county, in 
this State, in the year 1800, While still a child, the 
family removed to Trumbull county, Ohio, taking up 
their abode in a log cabin which stood in the midst of 
the wilderness, Here the boy worked hard, but 
diligently employed all the time he could get in 
study, Not being able to buy books, he borrowed 
them from the neighbors. At eighteen he com- 
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menced the study of Latin with a minister some five 
miles distant from hishome. To obtain funds to go 
to college, he engaged inteaching school. He grad- 
uated at Washington college in 1825, and immedi- 
ately thereafter he was elected Professor of Ancient 
Languages in Miami University. He was subse- 
quently for three years President of the Ohio Uni- 
versity at Athens, and since 1845 Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy in the University 
of Virginia. He is better known, however, as the 
author of one of the most popular series of text-books 
ever published in this country. He was engaged in 
the preparation of text-books on Moral and Mental 
Philosophy at the time of his death. ‘ Over-work’’ 
say those acquainted with the circumstances, ‘“ pros- 
trated this man’s frame, and then his great mind be- 
came over-clouded, and after rallying once he finally 
died, in a manner similar to Horace Greeley’s death.”’ 
He leaves a widow and two daughters, both married. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, June, 1873. 


PERMAN ENT CER’ rIFICA’ TES GRAN TED. 


NO ey NAMES. | RESIDENCE. 


1022 ;Miss A. M. Russell.. Rochester, Beaver co., Pa. 
1023 | Miss Fannie S. Nash! Williams’t, Lycoming co. 
1024 |Robert McCleaf... ..|Gettysburg, Adams co, Pa 
1025 |Ira D. Van Scoyce.. -|York Springs, “ ss 
|Miss Nannie D. Mc- 

1026 | Junkin.., ........ . Butler, Butler county. 

1027 |Mrs. Sallie M. Cook.|McConnelsb’ g, Fulton co. 
1028 |Miss L. A. Kuhn Big: Cove Tannery “ 
1029 |J. W. Mellott “ 
1030 | Miss L, V. Hess.. “ “ 
1031 |Bernard O'Hare -we{ Tuscarora, Schuylkill « 





en 


W. W. WooprvrrF is at present acting as 
a special Deputy of the Department in 
investigating the educational condition of 
children employed in the factories and 
mines of the Eastern part of the State. To 
perform this necessary and important work, 
no one is more competent than Mr. Wood- 
ruff. His report will be embodied in the 
next State report, together with such facts 
relating to the same subject as may hereafter 
be collected in other parts of the State. 


<A 
> 


DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. 





Pror. Ropert Curry, of Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed Assistant Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, and will enter 
upon the discharge of the duties of the posi- 
tion on the first of June next. 


This much-needed office was created a year | 





ago, but owing to certain complications 
relating to the appointment, it was not 
filled until the present time. The duties of 
the position were performed by special dep- 
uties appointed as circumstances demanded. 

Prof. Curry is a graduate of Jefferson Col- 
lege, and has all his life been engaged in the 
work of education. In 1854 he established 
the first normal school west of the moun- 
tains, and since that time he has been con- 
stantly engaged in the work of training 
teachers. His appointment was asked for 
by an immense number of superintendents, 
teachers, school directors, public men and 
leading private citizens. He seems to come 
into office with the universal good-will of 
his section of the State, and the cause of 
education is expected to profit much from 
the appointment. 


—__—_ > ——__—— 


TRUSTEES OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


THE following named persons have been 
appointed and commissioned Trustees on 
part of the State in the boards of trustees 
in the several normal schools for the year 


| commencing on the rst of Monday of May, 


1873, viz. : 

For the First District State Normal School, located 
at West Chester—Messrs. Henry T. Darlington, 
Doylestown, Bucks county, Pa,, and Jacob H. Sides, 
Glendale, Delaware county, Pa. 

For the Second District State Normal School, 


| located at Millersville, Lancaster,county—Hon. J B, 


Warfel, Lencaster, Pa., and Hon A. L. Hayes, Lan- 


caster, Pa, 
For the Third District State Normal School, 
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located at Kutztown, Berks county.—Rev. S. K. 
Brobst, Allentown, Pa,, and Mr. John W. Bickel, 
Pottsville, Pa. 

For the Eighth District State Normal School, 
located at Mansfield, Tioga county.—Hon. S. B. 
Elliott, Mansfield, Tioga county, Pa., and Rev, D. 
W. C. Huntingdon, D. D., Mansfield, Tioga county. 

For the Sixth District State Normal School, 
located at Bloomsburg, Columbia county .—J. C. 
Rhodes, Esq., Danville, Montour county, Pa., and 
M. E, Jackson, Esq., Berwick, Columbia co., Pa. 

For the Seventh District State Normal School, 
located at Shippensburg, Cumberland county.—Hon, 
Lemuel Todd, Carlisle, Pa., and Geo, W. Skinner, 
Big Cove Tannery, Fulton county. 

For the Twelfth District State Normal School, 
located at Edinboro’, Erie county.—Hon. Geo. H. 
Cutler, Girard, Erie county, Pa., and Hon. M, W. 
Oliver, Jr., Spring, Crawford county, Pa. 


in 


A UNIFORM STATE TAX. 








HE following remarks on an interesting 
question of school policy are from an 
editorial in the Bedford Jnguirer : 


We are indebted to Hon. J. P. Wickersham for a 
copy of his report as Superintendent of Common 
Schools. The report is an interesting one, and there 
are many fine and flattering things said in it of the 
school system and the people who support it. But 
there are some things not so fine which the Superin 
tendent has carefully avoided saying anything about. 
In fact it would seem that the authorities at Harris- 
burg, the Superintendent inciuded, had entirely for- 
gotten the fundamental principles of our original 
common school system. The leading idea in the 
mind of Thaddeus Stevens, and incorporated in the 
original laws, was that the rich men, the owners of 
property, should contribute of their wealth to give 
education to the poor, and not that the poor should 
be compelled by the rich, at enormous ‘sacrifices, to 
pay their own school expenses out of their own pov- 
erty. Yet in great part this is what the present law, 
as now administered does, and this is what the Su- 
perintendent carefully refrains from mentioning in 
his report. 

He never mentions the fact that according to the | 
present method of taxation for school purposes, and | 
of distributing the State appropriations, some dis- 
tricts are compelled to endure a taxation ten or 





twelve times as heavy as other districts, or lose en- 
tirely their pittance of the State appropriation. We | 
personally called the attention of Mr. Wickersham to | 
this matter several years ago, and obtained his prom- | 
ise to labor for its correction, We have never seen | 
a single line in his reports on this subject, and lest | 
he may have forgotten it we will give him an illus- 
tration of the inequality of taxation in widely sep- 
arated districts of the State, Not having been favored | 
with a copy of the report of 1871, and not finding | 
this class of statistics in the report for 1872 furnished 
us, we must refer the Superintendent to his own re- 
port of 1870. On opposite pages, 312 and 313, in 
the tabular statements of Monroe and Montgomery 
counties, we find cases that well illustrate the wrong 
of which every poor district in the State has just right 
to complain. 

In Pocono township, Monroe county, the people 
were compelled to pay a tax of fifteen mills, or one 





and a half per cent., upon the valuation of their pro- 
perty in order to obtain 4 months’ school and in 
order to get the miserable pittance of $125.28 
of the State appropriation. With this heavy, oppres- 
sive taxation, they were able to obtain only four 
months’ school and could hire only such poor teach- 
ers as were willing to teach for $25.00 per month— 
less wages than the most ignorant day-laborer might 
obtain. 

In contrast with the above we find that in rich 
Horsham township, Montgomery county, the tax for 
school purposes was only one and a half mills or a 
tenth part of what the poor people of Pocono town- 
ship had to pay, and yet Horsham was able with this 
light tax to have ten months’ school and to pay her 
teachers (female) $40 per month. In other words, 
Pocono had to pay ten times as much tax to obtain 
four-tenths or less than half as many months of 
school. 

We called attention to these gross and unjust in- 
equalities in taxation several years ago, and endea. 
vored then, in connection with Senator Householder 
and a few others, to have the wrong corrected by the 
Legislature, but failed. We still hope to find some 
men in our Legislature whose sense of right and jus- 
tice will prompt them to labor with us for a fairer 
method of taxation for school purposes, and if the 
State Superintendent would also assist us, as he 
ought, to carry out the true idea of our common 
school system, we think the day would not be far 
distant when we would cease to drive people from 
the poorer districts of the State by excessive, unfair 
and unjust taxes, What says Mr. Wickersham ? 
Shall we have his co-operation or not ? 

The present State Superintendent is not 
very backward in expressing his views on 
school questions, and in his report for the 
year 1869 he has given them freely and 
frankly on the policy of raising all the 
money necessary to carry on our schools by 
a general, uniform State tax. His views were 
then and are now, that while State aid for 
school purposes should be greatly in- 
creased, perhaps, to the extent of one-third 
or one-fourth of all the money expended for 
such purposes, it would be a fatal mistake 
to dispense with local, and depend entirely 
upon State taxation to support our schools. 

The only practicable measure of relief to 
the heavily-taxed poor districts of the State 
has seemed for several years, indeed ever 
since the defeat of Senator Householder’s 
bill, alluded to by the editor of the /nguirer, 
to be an increased State appropriation, and 
every report the present State Superintend- 
ent has issued has contained an argument 
in favor of such an increase. In addition, 
he has constantly urged personally upon the 
Legislature the sound policy of giving relief 
in this way, and with some effect, for the 
appropriation is now $760,000, while six 
years ago it was considerably less than one- 
half of that amount. That more has not 
been given is owing to the lack of asufficient 
number of votes for a more liberal proposi- 
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tion. The superintendent now hopes, with 
the aid of the editor of the /wguirer and oth- 
ers interested, to be able to do better here- 
after. 
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ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 





ENTRE,.—Our schools are now all closed, ex- 

cept in Bellefonte, where the term is nine 
months. A great many schools closed with public 
examinations. The Bellefonte schools will soon 
close with a public entertainment in the court-house, 

CHESTER,—Have issued a circular to directors in 
reference to holding teachers’ examinations. I de- 
sire to adopt a plan in accordance with the law 
requiring teachers to be examined in the presence 
of the directors employing them. 

DELAWARE —Each of the following named dis- 
tricts, viz.: Radnor, Concord, Ridley, Upper Darby 
and Marple will build a school-house at the close of 
present term. 

LANCASTER.—The schools of the county have 
generally closed. It gives me pleasure to report that 
teachers generally worked faithfully and efficiently. 

LuzERNE.—Have raised the standard or grade 
about 20 per cent, This cuts off teachers who have 
neglected their studies, In some places the direc- 
tors are willing to raise the salaries with the standard. 

MIFFLIN —The schools of the county, except 
those of Lewistown, Freedom Forge and Milroy, 
have closed. In some districts, however, summer 
schools will be opened, but in many instances by 
young and inexperienced teachers. A law compell- 
ing all who teach to be examined, would be benefi- 
cial in this county, 

PERRY,—New school-houses will be built in 
Juniata, Duncannon and Greenwood districts, The 
directors of Greenwood are preparing to build a first- 
class school-house and have resolved to furnish it 
with the Gothic desk. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Montrose graded school graduat- 
ed five young ladies fromthe highschool. Mr. A. H. 
Berlin, the principal, has had good success as a teach- 
er, and the school is prosperous. 

WASHINGTON —Summer schools have been opened 
|in Chartiers, Strabane, Canton, Nottingham and 
| Peters. Private summer schools will be open in 
| many of the villages, and in a number of the school 
| districts of the county. 
| WESTMORELAND.—We have only a few schools in 
session at present. Greensburg and West Newton 

have opened for the summer term. The schools 
| generally did well during the winter term. Our 
| joint institutes were in every instance a success. 

SNYDER.—The schools have all closed. A num- 
ber of new houses will be built during this year. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE 
NEw TESTAMENT, with an Introduction by the Rev. 
P. Sthaff, D. D. Pp. 618. Crown 8v0. Cloth, 
$3.00. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This book brings together in. one volume the works 
of Dr. Lightfoot, Canon of St. Paul’s, of Dr. French, 
Archbishop of Dublin, and of Dr. Ellicott, Bishop of 
Gloucester, Heretofore the writings of these authors 
on the revision of the New Testament, for some time 
in progress in England, could be had only in sepa- 
rate volumes. Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D., has donea 
good work for the American public, not only in edit- 


ing this revision of their writings, but also for the 
satisfactory manner in which he presents the argument 
for the necessity of the revision, for his account of 
how and by whom it is made, and the rate at which 
it goes forward. No mew revision is contemplated, 
but simply a scholarly and conscientious revision, in 
the spirit and, as far as possible,in the very language, 
ofthe old. The object is to make a good translation 
still better, more accurate, upto the present standard 
of Biblical scholarship. The committee entrusted 
with this duty, are said to include a large portion of 
the soundest Biblical scholarship of Great Britain. 
They move on at the rate of about forty verses per 
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day. It may take from seven to ten years to complete 

the work, but when done it will doubtless be well 

done. 

AN ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR. By Fean Gustave Keetels, author of “ Oral 
Method with French,” etc. Pp.: 523. New York: 
Mason, Baker & Pratt. 
The system of instruction here found combines 

theory with practice, the grammar presenting in a 

series of fifty-four lessons,the analysis of the principles 

and construction of the language. The practical part 
consists of oral exercises in French, embodying rules 
and principles. This 1s followed by an English exer- 
cise which is to be translated into French in writing. 

The arrangement is good, and the relative importance 

of the matter presented is indicated by the different 

faces and sizes of type used, The book is issued in 

a substantial manner. 

A MANUAL OF GESTURE; Embracing a Complete 
System of Notation, together with the Principles of 
Interpretation and Selections for Practice. By 
Albert M. Bacon, £f.: 259. Chicago: S. U. 
Griggs & Co, Phila.: Claxton, Remsen & LHaf- 
felpinger, Price, $1.75. 

The matter of gesture is here so fully treated and, 
at the same time, so well systematized that this work 
would seem an authority on the subject. Thestudent 
of oratory will find this manual worthy of careful 
examination. It is finely illustrated with cuts, and 
extracis for practice, of course well chosen, are very 


numerons. 

Ture AMERICAN PRINTER : A Manual of Typography, 
containing Complete [nstruction for Beginners, as 
well as Practical Directions for Managing every 
Department of a Printing Office, with several 
Useful Tables, Schemes Jor Lmposing Forms im every 
Variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 7 homas Mac- 
Kellar. Pp.: 336. Phila,: MacKellar, Smiths 
& Fordan. 
The mysteries of the printer’s craft—* art preserva- 

tive of all arts’”—are here revealed to the uninitiated. 





After a sketch of printing and type-founding in | 


America, and a full description, with ulustrations, of 
the various departments of the type-foundiy, the 
author conducts the reader through the composing 
room, proof-reader’s room, and press-room of a first- 
class printing-office, explaining everything as he goes, 
and acquainting him with the best methods of the best 
workmen, Ot the chapters that follow, that on Or- 
thography is of speciai interest, ‘he Johnson type 
foundry, the oldest in the country, is owned by the 
firm of which Mr. MacKellar is senior member, and 
perhaps no man is more competent than he to write 

a book worthy of the above title. 

Goop MorALs AND GENTLE MANNERS. Sy Alex. 
M. Gow, A. M. A Systematic Text-Book on Moral 
and Social Law, Adapted to the Use of Schools and 
Families. _ 12mo., Cloth, Pp. 250. Price, $1.25. 
Sample copy to Teachers, and supplies for introduc- 
tion, 84 cents. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 
The author, who has spent most of his life in the 

work of education, presents in the preface his Credo 

in the matter of “ good morals and gen‘le manners.” 

He “ believes” in some sixteen different positions, 

each forcibly stated in its brief paragraph, and we are 

not inclined to dispute a single article of his faith. 

He “ believes,” among other things, that the subjects 

of good morals and gentle manners are unequaled 

in importance by any other that can receive attention 
in the public schools; that moral instruction should 
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be given as regularly, systematically and practically 
as instruction on any subject of study; and that edu- 
cators generally appreciate the necessity of regular 
instruction in morals and manners as an important 
auxiliary in the government of schools, He has 
therefore prepared this well-arranged manual. We 
heartily wish it could go everywhere, It would aid 
greatly in leavening the coarse lump of humanity. 

MONTEITH’s COMPREHENSIVE GEoGRAPHY: Local, 
Physical, Descriptive, Historical, Mathematical- 
Comparative, Topical and Ancient; with Map 
Drawing and Relief Maps. By Fames Monteith. 
Vuarto, Pp. 96. Price, $1.60. New York: A. 
S. Barnes & Co. Philadelphia: A. P. Flint, 
General Agent. 
rhe design of the author has been to prepare asin- 

gle book adapted to all grades. A leading feature of 

the text-book is that the pupil may learn at one time 
all that is given about any county or State, since its 
historical, physical and descriptive geography are all 
given in connection with the map. ‘The relief maps 
which are designed to give, as it were, a bird’s-eye 
view of the different parts of the earth’s surface, are 

a valuable feature, as are the smaller maps scattered 

through the book, showing comparative areas, 

LA GRAMMAIRE EN AcTION.—Sy Prof. B. Mau- 
rice, A. M., Late Assistant Professor U. S. Naval 
Academy. i2mo. Pp: 156. Philadelphia: F. B. 
Lippincott & Co., 1873. 

Bulwer’s Lady of Lyons occupies the greater part 
of this little book, followed by various subjects for 
original composition in French, most of them under 
the form, approved at Oxford and at West Point, 
of short letters in French to be answered in the 
same language. A vocabulary for translation from 
English into French is also given, preceded by a 
synopsis of the most important grammatical rules and 
a table of the irregular verbs found in the text. The 
text of the play embraces every vaiiety of style, and 
it is argued that the translation of dialogue will, 
better than any other exercise, teach the conversa- 
tional usage of the language. 

HARPER’s HousEHOLD Dickens, With Original 
Characteristic Lliustrations by Americanand Brit- 
ish Artists. Octavo. Paper,50 cents to $1.00; 
Cloth, $1.00 to $1.50, New York: Harper & 
Brothers 
The most popular, if not the ablest, of story-writers 

passed away when Charles Dickens died. It has 
been said that his popularity is declining. This may 
be so, but it is scarcely borne out by the fact that the 
new Household Edition of his works, published in 
England in monthly parts, has reached a circulation 
of nearly two hundred thousand copies per number, 
Fiction also has its legitimate place in literature. We 
sometimes find here, as in the world of fact, those 
whom we learn to think of tenderly, it may be 
to love heartily, Him who introduces us to the ac- 
quaintance of the friend we learn to love, we do not 
readily forget, and it is much the same feeling of 
personal gratitude the writer entertains toward per- 
haps a round dozen of the story-tellers, As for Dick- 
ens—everybody that reads knows him, and has 
laughed and cried,and loved and hated with him. A 
more satisfactory edition of his works at moderate 
price, we have yet to see, The page is large 
octavo, double-column, printed in fair type, on good 
paper, and well illustrated. A friend at our elbow, 
who “knows books,” pronounces it “the best of 
them all.” 
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MISCELLANY. 


ANGELS AND Boys.—“I want to be an angel,” 
Bobby kept singing at the top of his voice, except 
when he was teasing the cat, spilling his milk, con- 
tradicting Bridget, or making mud-pies; “ I want to 
be an angel, and with the angels stand.”’ ‘That is all 
well and good when the time comes,” cried Bridget, 
at last, quite out of temper, “ but before you get to be 
an angel, Bobby, you must just want to be a good 
boy. Good children are the stuff angels are made of ; 
mind that, sir. Put it this way: ‘I want to be a 
good boy, and with the good beys stand’—then folks 
can know how much you mean it.” Bobby did not 
like Bridget’s view of the case, so he made up a lip 
and walked off,—Chi/d’s Paper. 

Says Southey, in 7he Doctor, “ They may talk as 
they will of the dead languages, Our auxiliary verbs 
give us a power which the ancients, with all their 
varieties of mood and inflections of tense, could 
never obtain.” 


WHAT THEN? 


What then? Why, then, another pilgrim song ; 
And then a hush of rest, divinely granted - 
And then a thitsty stage (Ah me, so long !) 
And then a brook, just where it most is wanted. 
What then? The pitching of the evening tent ; 
And then, perchance, a pillow rough and thorny; 
And then some sweet and tender message sent 
To cheer the faint one for to-morrow’s journey. 


What then? The wailing of the midnight wind ; 
A feverish sleep ; a heart oppressed and aching; 
And then a little water cruse to find 
Close by my pillow, ready for my waking. 


What then? Iam not careful to inquire; 
I know there will be tears, and fears, and sorrow ; 

And then a loving Saviour drawing nigher, 
And saying, ‘‘ I will’answer for the morrow.’ 


What then? For all my sins His‘pardoning grace ; 
For all my wants and woes His loving kindness ; 
For darkest shades the shining of God's face ; 
And Christ’s own hand to lead me in my blindness, 


What then? A shadowy valley, lone and dim ; 
And then a deep and darkly-rolling river; 

And then a flood of light—a seraph hymn, 
And God’s own smile, forever and forever! 


Type, electro-plated with nickel, are not only supe- 
rior to copper-plated in their resistance to friction and 
pressure, being ten times as durable as ordinary type 
on account of the almost steel-like hardness of their 
surface, but by reason of the smoothness of the coat- 
ing, even when the nickel is deposited in a very thin 
film, they render the finest lines more perfectly, and 
possess the decided advantage of allowing the use of 
inks of all colors, while the copper-plates change 
some of these inks, and are acted upon by others, as 
vermilion, etc. 


From El Paso north along the Rio Grande, “ the 
most severe snow-storm ever known” prevailed dur- 
ing the last days of April. All the fruit crops were 
ruined. Heavy snow-storms also occurred at Santa 
Fe,New Mexico, and at last accounts all the surround- 
ing mountains were covered with snow. At Santa 
Fe, as well as El Paso, the fruit was destroyed, and 
there was a great scarcity of water. 


The coronation of Oscar II. and Sophie Wilhel- 
mina as King and Queen of Sweden and Norway, 


In Walpole’s day ladies were given to rough 
amusements, one of which is described by Mrs. Sher- 
wood in her entertaining autobiography. A strong 
table-cloth was spread out at the top of the stairs upon 
which the ladies seated themselves in rows, on the 
sucessive steps; then the gentlemen took hold of the 
lower end and pulled with all their might, the ladies 
resisting, of course. But the end of the matter was 
forseen from the beginning ; the table-cloth and ladies 
came down together, and everything was bruised 
except modesty. Imagine Waldo Emerson, George 
Ripley, and Bayard Taylor pulling Mrs. Child and 
Grace Greenwood and Louisa Alcott and Miss Booth 
down a steep pair of stairs on a table-cloth, and the 
effort it requires to realize the scene in fancy will 
indicate the progress in taste and morals between 
Walpole’s day and our own.—Golden Age. 


A priest the other day, who was examining a con- 
firmation class in the south of Ireland, asked the 
question, ‘“ What is the sacrament of matrimony ?” 
A littie girl at the head of the class answered “’Tis 
a state of torment into which sowls enter to prepare 
them for another and a better world,” “ Bein’,” said 
the priest, “the answer for purgatory.” “ Put her 
down,” says the curate, “ put her down to the fut of 
the class.’* ‘ Lave her alone,” said the priest; “for 
onything you or I know to the contrary, she may be 
parfectly right.” 


The Swiss Family Robinson was written about the 
year 1800, by the Swiss parson, Jonathan David 
Wysz (born May, 1743, died January, 1818), of 
Berne. Originally intended for the instruction and 
amusement of his sons, the author represented their 
various characters as they existed in reality. The 
work was first published by his eldest son, Professor 
Johann Rudolph Wysz, the “ Frederick’’ of the tale. 


Lightning struck a school-house filled with chil- 
dren, in Lawrenceville, Ga., killing one little girl and 
badly injuring ten others. On the arm of one of the 
pupils an oak leaf was pictured with remarkable 
minuteness. 
Little words are the sweetest to hear ; little chari- 
ties fly farthest, and stay longest on the wing; little 
lakes are the stillest; little hearts the fullest, and 
little farms the best tilled, Little books are the most 
read, and little songs the dearest loved. Magnitude 
is not value. . 
THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS, 
O wise little birds, how do you know 

The way to go 
Southward and northward, to and fro? 
Far up in the ether piped they ; 

** We but obey 
One whocalleth us far away. 


He calleth and calleth year by year, 

Now there, now here ; 
Ever he maketh the way appear.” 
Dear little birds, He calleth me 

’ho calleth ye ; 
Wouild that I might as trusting be ! 
—Scribner’s Monthly, 
During distress God comes, and when He comes it 


is no more distress.— Gallic Proverb. 


This country imports $15,000,000 worth of spool 


cotton yearly from Great Britain. 





took place recently. Drontheim was happy, 


Learning makes a man fit company for himself. 
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HINTs ON THE VoIcE,—We must not forget, while | 
teaching our pupils to sing, that wonderful and deli- | 
cate organ, the human voice. The greatest care must | 
be taken that it is not injured by improper use. Short 
singing lessons, soft tones of voice, good position, and 
good condition of pupils, are always to be in the mind 
of the teacher. The human voice in song has been, 
and will continue to be, one of the greatest sources of 
pleasure to the human race, It is a gift divine, and 
should be held sacredly in trust, to be improved and 
made to subserve his interests in doing good. ‘Through 
the voice we reach the heart, and in this way often. 








COLUMBIA, THE GEM OF THE OCEAN. 


Maestoso, 


~ 





1. Oh, Co - lum-bia, the gemof the 0 -cean, 
2, When warwing’dits widedes-o - la- tion, 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOURNAL. 


[ Jung, 


times can do more good by singing a simple song than 
by giving a long lecture on morals and manners. The 
selection of a song for the school-room is a matter of 
no little importance, for the sentiment contained will 
be impressed on the heart of the pupil, not easily to be 
eradicated. It is not enough that the sentiment be 
right ; the Aéches should be such as to be sung with ease 
by every pupil, and then no voice is strained in singing. 
Voices should not be exercised immediately after eating 
or vigorous physical exercise. An over-heated room is 
not the place for children, to say nothing of the impro- 
priety of giving singing lessons therein.— Whittemore 





SHAW. 


The home of the brave andthe - free, 
And threaten’dtheland to de - form, 











shrine of each patriot’s devotion, A 


ark, then, of freedom’s foundation, 





world offers hom-age to thee. 
Co - lum - bia, rode safe thro’ the storm: With her garlands of vict’ry a- 











Thy mandates make heroes as 

















sem-ble, 
round her, 





borne by the red, white, and blue, When borne b 
boast of the red, white,andblue, The boast o 


blue, Th 


blue, With her flag proud-ly float-ing be - fore 


When Lib-er - ty’s form stands in view; } 
When so proud-ly she bore her brave crew, With her flag proudly floating before her,— 


ban-ners make tyr-an-ny trem-ble, 














When 
The 


Thy banners maketyr-an-ny tremble, 







the red, white, and blue, When borne by the red, white,and 
the red, white, and blue, The boast of the red,white,and 


When borne b 
The boast o 


the red,white,and blue, 


her, the red,white,and blue. 
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A First-Class Teacher.—A letter lies before us 
from a gentleman of ripe culture and long experience 
in the profession of teaching. He has not for some- 
time been engaged in the work, nor does any pecu- 
niary need impel him now to the school room, but 
it is a matter of choice and he regards it a matter of 
duty to return again to the teacher’s desk. The let- 
ter inquires whether we know of such situation as 
would suit him. We cannot at the moment give a 
satisfactory reply, but insert this paragraph that 
should there be such vacancy as he would care to fill 
in any Normal School, high school or good private 
school, parties desiring the services of a teacher of 
his ability, experience an | attainments, may be put 
into correspondence with him. Of modern languages 
he reads with ease German, French and Italian ; 
teaches Latin, Greek and Mathematics; in English 
literature is among the half dozen proficients of our 
acquaintance: is interested in Natural History and 
Natural Science, especially in the direction of botani- 
cal studies ; has traveled much, having visited Europe 
twice and been a student at the University of Heidel- 
berg ; has written much for the press during the past 
thirty-five years, contributing an occasional article 
during the past two years to our own Journal. He is 
aman of unexceptionable moral principles and habits ; 
in the full power of manly vigor; a teacher born to 


the work, who has been a student, con amore, all his | 
life ; and, caring nothing for “ the tricks that so often | 


make fame,” his influence in the school-room is all 
the more valuable for that reason. He will give char- 
acter to any position he may be willing to accept. 
Twenty years ago we spent the best year of our school 
life under his instruction, and we here speak gratefully 
whereot we know. There is no teacher of ouracquain- 
tance under whom we would rather place our own 
boys than Howard Worcester Gilbert. Parties de- 
siring to correspond with the gentleman named may 
address him in care of the Journal. M. 


‘““Miss Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 
History, (Wilson, Hinkle & Uo., Cin. & New York), 
will be found the most serviceable work of its class 
within the reach of our schools. It has indeed no 
rival worth mentioning, for Rawlinson’s Manual, 
with which it would naturally be compared, has a 
totally different aim, being a bare and compendious 
statement of facts, with no attempt at agrecableness 
of narration. The book before us, on the other hand, 
makes no pretense at giving the scholarly details 
which make Rawlinson’s work so valuable ; it is sim- 
ply a carefully-prepared and well-written history of 
the Ancient World We should say that 1t was much 
too large for a school text-book in the way such 
books are generally used; but, holding as we do that 
historical events should be learned by reading a full 
and interesting narration, rather than by a jejune 
abstract, we have no fault to find with its size, and 
hope teachers will profit by it to improve their style 
of teaching. 

“The authoress professes to present the result of 
the latest investigations of great historians, ‘which 
have never, so fur us we know, been embraced in any 
American school book.’ This criticism on earlier 
books is certuinly near enough to the truth, and the 
execution of the book before us on the whole justi- 
fies the author’s boast. We have really here a his- 
tory of the Eust made up from discoveries of the 
present century ; we have a recognition of some of 
Lhe truths of comparative mythology; and we find 
evidence that Romun antiquities have been studied 
With some cure. Lf we criticise some points it need 
not affect our appreciation of the merits of the book 
as a whole, and of the faithful industry of which it 
bears marks. i% Rae fou a 

“The geography is particularly well done; perhaps 
we might call it the best single feature of the book. 
The maps are also excellent—much better than is 
usual in American school histories.”’—Z7'he Nation. 


Guide Book.—The enterprising firm of Sower, 
Potts & Co., issued during the session of the State 
Teachers’ Association, for the convenience of mem- 
bers from abroad, a very neat and satisfactery little 
Guide Book of Philadelphia, with illustrations of 
noted buildings, locations of places of interest, hotel 
rates, railroad arrangements, arrangements for ex- 
cursions, ete. It was a happy “hit”—worthy the 
ready business tact of our old friend Schofield. 


Our Acknowledgments are due school direc. 
tors and teachers who have during the past two or 
three months, been steadily sending us their orders 
for renewal of subscription. There is room upon our 
list for all who think the Journal worthy their pa- 
tronage. Generous words of encouragement come to 
us from many quarters, The Journal will try to meet 
the expectations of its friends. P 

Institute Instructor.—The services of Prof. 
Wm. N. Hull, who has had five years experience in 
Institute work, as instructor of Elocution and Pen- 
manship, may be secured by addressing him at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Prof. N. has had long experience in 
the school room as well as upon the platform. 

*“*Venable’s U. S. History.—W ilson, Hinkle & 
Co., Publishers. We are inclined to pronounce it, on 
the whole of the best of its class and size. os 
The maps are far the best we remember seeing in 
any American book of this class; and the portraits 
| are large and most of them very good ones.—Natiion. 

School Boards and Teachers intending to 
make a change of text-books for the coming term, 
| cannot fail to be permanently satisfied if they adopt 
the Normal Educational Series, published by Sower, 
Potts & Co., Philadelphia. These works have had a 
thorongh and extensive trial and with the most satis- 
factory results. You cannot do better than to send 
for specimen copies for examination and descriptive 
catalogues. See advertisement. 
| Whe Third Time.—We are gladto learn that the 
State Board of Maryland has for the third time re- 
commended officially Brooks’s Mathematics, and 
Fewsmith’s Grammars. This is a merited recogni- 
tion of these popular Pennsylvania works, 

Brooks’ Algebra and Geometry are two im- 
oortant text-books. They arerapidly going into our 
yest high schools and academies because of their 
permanent excellence. Brooks’ Normal Arithmetics 
more than maintain their reputation as the best. 
They are used in more Normal Schools, High Schools 
and Common Schools than any other series in the 
State. 

Extra Edition.—We print twelve hundred or 
more extra copies of the September issue for the 
| Philadelphia Committees of State Teachers’ Associa- 
| tion and other parties. 











CET THE BEST. 
bster’s Unabridged [ict 
COStErS HNADridged jlctlonar’y. 
| 10,000 Wordsand Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3000 Engravings. 1840.Pages Quarto, Price $12. 
43> A National Standard. The authority in the 
Government Printing Office in Washington. 
4a Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott» 
Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, 
Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the 
best American and European scholars. 
Published by @. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 


AGENTS WANTED—for the Lives of 


Grant Greele 
WILSON BROWN ‘us 


men ofall parties. Over 40 Steel Portraits, 
worth twice the cost of the book. Wanted every- 
where. Agents have wonderful success, Send for 


Circular. Address. 
ZIEGLER & MeCURDY, 
618 Arch St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STANDARD FAVORITES. 


he Maryland State Board of Education Re-adopted, on May 29, '72, for the Third Time, 


BROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETICS AND FEWSMITH’S GRAMMARS. 


Brooks’s Normal Algebra was adopted by the State of Maryland 


A Long Trial and Successful Use has Established Their 
Superior Practical Merit. 


PELTON’S SUPERIOR OUTLINE MAP. 


Political and Physical, Revised Edition. Unsurpassed in 
Beauty, Instructive Matter, Leaching Character 
and Mounting. 


Their reputation 1s world-wide andenduring. Though the first large-sized Outline Maps inthis country, they have never failed to 
maintain great educational popularity and to hold the esteem and confidence of the best teachers of Geograpny. ‘Ine features of 
Physical Geography are given without injury to the presentation of Political Geography. 

Lhe Maps are printed on superfine paper ; colored in the most brilliant and durable manner ; mounted on rollers and mould 
ings with or without muslin mountings. : : 

4@-School authorities desiring the best and cheapest, should consult their interest by obtaining these maps. Six maps in a 
set. On Muslin, $25. On paper, $15. 


PETERSON’S FAMILIAR SCIENCE. 
THE CHILD’S GREAT BOOK OF COMMON SCIENCE. 


Every school should have a class in this popular and interesting work. Each page contains new and instructive truths for chil- 
dren upon practical matters of science which have never been explained to them ; as why cold produceshunger? Why it is difti- 
cult to wash in salt water? Why soap increases the cleansing power of water? What smoke is? And thousands o! truths re- 
lating to matters seen every day, but not understood 

Acs: works are used in every part of the Union. Large, 12mo. $1.60. Small, 18mo, 80 cts. 


HILLSIDE’S GEOLOGY. 
ADAPTED TO ADVANCED CLASSES, GRAMMAR AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


_ This instructive little work is admirably adapted to present to the young student in science the most important elements o f 
Geology. Yoo little attention has been given to instruction upon the formation, structure, organic remains, changes, etc., of the 
earth. This instructive little book is well fitted to remedy this. Retail price, 94 cts. 


SHEPPARD’S BOOKS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
THE AMERICAN STUDENT’S MANUALS. 
EVERY BOY SHOULD KNOW THE NATURE OF HIS OWN GOVERNMENT: 
These books are clear in language, lucid in thought and reliable in judgment. They treat the Constitution and all of the branches 
of Government so plainly and attractively as to instruct and interest the American youth in the plan and principles of Free Gov- 


ernment. ‘The first jurists, educators and statesmen of America endorse them. J ext-book of the Constitution, $1.25, First 
Book of the Constitution, 75 cts. 


ROBERTS’S UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


A BOOK FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 














A clear and succinct history of this country from its discovery to the close of the late war. 

Brooks‘s Normal Arithm.ct.cs ; Fewsmith’s tiuementary Grammar, 4icts. 
Pennsyiveula 8 tavorite Arithmetics. ‘the deight of pupiis and teachers. 

Brooks’s Normai Algebra, $1.25, | Fewsmito’s English Grammar, 66 cts- 
tanks first with eminent mathematicians. Once tried it 1s never abandonea. 

Brocks’s Normal Geometry, $1.25, | Raub’s Normal Speliers ; periected in plan. 
W ithoup a R.val tor High and Normal Schools. | ‘hey make periect speiiers, 

I airbank’s Book-Seouing. Complete $4.u. | Jarvis’s Chiming Bells, 5v cts. 

ssouvier’s Astronomy, $3 25, Bouvier’s Astronomy, abridged, $2.25, 
4@-LIBERAL 1 ERMS for introduction and examination. ‘y/ustrated catalogues of the Normal Educational Series sent 


Lit? 


free, Correspondence solicited from all parties dissatisfied with the books now used. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 


Or, Wm. S. Schofield, 530 Market & 523 Minor Sts., Philadelphia. 


Supt. of Introduction. 
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he Study of German 


Is now admitted on all hands to be an émfortant auxiliary to the Study of English 
Grammar and other branches of Education. It may without inconvenience be commenced 
at any time during the School term. 


CHEAPNESS, STERLING WORTH, AND PRACTICAL UTILITY, 
The Text Books for the Study of the English Language. 


By AHN, GRAUERT, SCHLEGEL, REFELT and FISCHER are acknowledged to have no equals. 
The remarkable success of teachers using these books is hastening their introduction into the public Schools all over the Union, 
Books on the 


KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM, IN GERMAN, ENGLISH AND FRENCH; Also, Material (Gifts) for 
Kindergartens. 
THE EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE HON. HENRY BARNARD. 
Relief and Plain Globes and Maps, attractive in appearance, accurate in Detatls, and ex- 

; ceedingly moderate in price. 

Languages and Popular Education. Three addresses by the Hon Magnus Gross. Pp. 48, 30 cents. 
Sent /ree to Professors and School Officers applying for the same. 

German School Books in the greatest variety. Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


E. STEIGER, Publisher, 22 & 24 Frankfort St., New York. 
AN EDUCATIONAL NEWSPAPER. 


Every teacher in the United States should send for a specimen copy of 


THE NATIONAL NORMAL 


7 3 
AN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. | 
It has a large circulation. It is Radical, Critical and Independent in the discussion of all Educational, Soclai an 
copics. Reviewers have pronounced it 


LIVELY, WIDE-AWAKE, FEARLESS, ETC. 


We give money-making terms to county corresponding Agents We purpose keeping an Agent in every county in the Union. 
Persons wishing to act as Agents will find it to their advantage to send for our circular to Agents, 


TERMS, $1.50 PER YEAR. SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. 
Address J. HOLBROOK & CO., 117 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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AADES’ PERMUTATION READING CASE. 


PATENTED AUGUST 22, 1871. 


OBJECT CONTAINING 


AND 


26,000 SENTENCES, 
WORD METHOD 


WHICH CAN BE 


INSTANTANEOUSLY 


PRACTICALLY 








Attractively Combined. Changed. 





This apparatus consists of a mye finished black walnut case, anda set of Thirteen Large Printed Cards. The frame is 
rranged with three vertical tiers of small slides upon the front, which may be easily moved up or down at pleasure. To prevent 
ieir becoming loose and inoperative, small springs are placed in the ends of each, which press lightly in the grooves in which 
ey work. Upon the cards, which are contained in a receptacle behind the slides, are printed in large, distinct type, that may 
easily read across the school-room, three columns of ten words each, spaced to correspond with the slides in front. The slides 
e arranged so as to show but three words upon the card at a time, which always form a sentence, in whatever position the 
des may be left. From each side | Pag card 1000 sentences may be formed, and the change from one to another és imstan- 
neous. Upon the upper portion of the card, which is always in view, are cuts of objects, animals, etc., which illustrate the 


ercises and enhance their interest. As a device to facilitate the instruction of primary classes in learning to read, no other 





yparatus has been invented that so practically meets the purpose designed. It is simple, convenient, and inexpensive. It is 
jways ready for use, and is so constructed that it can never get out of order. Price, $10.00. Send fora price list. Address, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Or, 111 & 113 Wixt1am Srrext, New York, 
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GOOD NEWS! 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO. HAVE JUST ISSUED 


THE Two NEW BooKS 


FOR WHICH SO MANY TEACHERS HAVE BEEN WAITING 





MONROE'S FOURTH READER. 


Retail Price, $1.00. Copies for Examination, One-Half Retail Price. 


TH OSE who have examined Monroe's Fifth and Sixth Readers will 

need no urging to send for a copy of this Book. To all others we 
would say that the three higher books of Monroe's Series are now ready, 
and we Challenge Comparison with rival Books in every 
particular. 


HAGAR’S DICTATION PROBLEMS 


AND 


KEY TO COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


Retail Price, $1.00, for which amount Copies will be Sent post-paid. 


HIS Book contains a great variety of problems upon each topic dis- 
cussed in the Common School Arithmetic, rendering unnecessary the 
use of any Higher Arithmetic. It also gives Topical Reviews and 
Answers to the problems in this Book, and in the Common School 
Arithmetic, together with Solutions of the more difficult problems. 


THE very flattering reception given to the books of the above Series 
previously published, fully warrants the claim that they are so far, 
at least, 
The most Successful School Books ever Published, 


nm their respective departments. 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Address QOWPERTHWAIT & CO. 
Educational Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


lt el te - 


We desire to call the attention of Teachers and Professors tothe following 
imporiant addition to our list of School & College Text-Books. 


THE HIGHER BOOKS 


OF 


SANFORD'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


PREPARED BY 


ProFEssoR EDWARD OLNEY, 


OF MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY. 


COLTON'’S NEW 


I 


The Complete Schoo! Algebra. 


One vol., r2mo., price, - - 


$1.50 
A complete Key has been prepared to this book, which also 
embraces a large number of educational examples. Price $1.50. 


II. 


The Elements of Geometry. 
One vol., 8vo., tinted paper - - . - . $1.50. 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
One vol., 8vo., tinted paper - - . - - $1.50 
The Geometry and Trigonometry 
In one vol.,8vo. - - - - . e , - $2.50 
These books embrace all that is usually contained in works 
of their class, and in a very much improved form. 
A University Edition of the Geometry and 
Trigonometry. 
is now being prepared, which will embrace, in addition to all 
that is found in the above books, more than any text-book here 


tofore published on these subjects. Ready about August : 
Price $3.00. 


Iftl. 
The General Geometry and Calculus. 
One vol., 8vo., tinted paper, price - - - - $2.50. 
The above books, by PROF. OLNEY, although just issued, 
have been adopted in many of the best schools and colleges in 


the country, and have received the most unqualified praise from 
all who have seen them. 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


The Simplest, Most Practical, and Cheapest 
Series of Geographies yet Published. 


COLTON’S 
NEW SERIES OF 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


The whole subject embraced in 


TWO BOOKS. 


With the additions which we are now making, embracing The 
Large Railroad and Ten Complete Reference Maps, in ad- 
dition to 44 Study Maps, this will be by far the best Series of 
Geographies ever offered to the American Public. Every- 
thing which can be desired will be embraced. 

The distinguishing features of these books are : 

1. They contain all which the Scholar should be required to 
learn, and nothing more, stated in the clearest possible form. 

2, The clearness and beauty of the Maps, which are specially 
adapted to the purposes of study. 

NO. I. 
Colton’s New Introductory Geography. 

Elegantly Illustrated with entirely new Maps, drawn express- 

ly for this book. Price, go cents. 


NO. II. 
Colton’s Common School Geography. 


Elegantly illustrated by numerous engravings, and Twenty- 
two Maps, drawn expressly for this book. Price, $1.75. 
A GREAT SAVINGIN TIME AND MONEY IS THUS 
EFFECTED. 
We ask for these new books a comparison with the best series 
yet published. 


Send for Complete School Catalogue. 


ADDRESS 


SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
667 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Acknowledgments.—We have received orders since 
our last list of acknowledgments, from Messrs, H. H. Woocal, 
S. D.I Sam’! C. Stickle, W. J. McClure, D. B. Brun- 
tg” 2% Knight, L. De Coursey, ‘W. D. Woodward, Geo. 
E. Stevens & Co. Abram Weise,’ H. B. Eastburn, W. H. 
Daniel Leffler, C.C. Taylor, B. F. Raesly,G D. 


Ridgway, 
fey, 4 ard Burke, William 


Gurley, A. J. Dunlap, W. N. Ai n, Edw 
Henry, . Keller, E. T., Hartley, R. M. Magee, W. A. 
Campbell, Geo. M. Lazarus, R. P, Kendall, C. F. Diffenderfer, 
Sam’l W. Reinhart, Wm. Noetling, Geo, E, Hemphill, A. M. 
Fox, Aaron Sheeley, H. W. Hibshman, M. R. Reyer, j. 8. 
Williamson, H., F. tome” M. Beil, W. . Lerch, Richard 
Dampman, D.G. Allen, H. W. Fisher, R. K, Buehrle, J. D. 
Long, J. D. Gray, R. H. Young, Howard Preston, F. S, Ever- 
est, W. C. Weaver, B. F. Shaub, Geo. W. Hinkle, M. B. Sioan, 

as. L. Bowser, E, T. tman, John Morrow, L. O. Foose, 

ames A. Lowry, Wm. C. Tilden, G. P. Putnam & Sons, W. 
<ratz, W. M. Krauth, G. C. Smith, Wm. G. Fee, L. B. Crum- 
baker, od Blessing, Phebe A, Perry, Mary V. Burkholder, 
Mary P. Wildman, Ada Hogan, Anna M, Quidland, A. E. Mai- 
laleiu, Mary ©. Ludwig, Fanny Matthias, Lucy Enfield, 
Minta Anderson, Willie McGordy, M. Haynes, Emma Agnew, 
M. M. Bullock, Sallie A, Taylor, Mary E. Lewis, Agnes Gra- 
ham, Lydia Lee and Mrs. E, J. Haskins. The Reading Board 
of Controllers orders 7° copies; John Morrow of Pittsburgh, 
21 copies; and M. 1. Stone, Examiner, Prince George’s 
county, Md., 40 copies. Thanks, : 


School Directors’ Convention,—At a conven- 
tion of the school directors of Cumberland county, 
held this 2d day of May, 1873, at Carlisle, Parker 
& Watson’s Readers and Spellers, Monteith’s Geog- 
raphies and Barnes’ History were recommended to 
the different boards of directors for adoption in the 
common schools of this county, and the following 
resolution adopted ; 

Resclved, That this convention, through its chair- 
man and secretaries, notify the different boards of 
directors of this county of the text-books recommend- 
ed by this convention, and earnestly invite their adop- 
tion of the same. C. P. HumRIcH, 

Carlisle, Pa., May 2, 1873. Secretary. 


County Uniformity.—We recently noticed the 
adoption of BRooks’s NORMAL SERIES OF MATHE- 


MATICS and FEWSMITH’s ENGLISH GRAMMARS, We 
have this month to notice their choice by the county 
of Cumberland. These excellent works are tried and 
successful school-books, and school boards can adopt 
them with full confidence that they will give the best 
satisfaction. 

An Important Subject.—As the season of build- 
ing school-houses has begun, it is highly important 
that school boards put themselves in communication 
with manufacturers of school furniture. It is too 
often the case that the purchase of furniture is put off 
till the last moment, when it is expected that manu- 
facturers can furnish the goods at an hour’s notice, 
This is a great mistake, Furniture should be ordered 
from six weeks to three months before it is needed 
for use, in order to give manufacturers time to make 
and deliver. For Price List and Illustrated Cata- 
logues address Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 
Philadelphia, General Agents for the Excelsior School 


Furniture Co. Read their advertisement in this 
month’s Yournal. 





Will the New Secretary, at the re-organization of 
the Board in his district, within the next few days, please call 
the attention of his fellow-members to the matter of subscrip- 
tion to Zhe Fournal, It is furnished to School Boards at $1 2 
percopy, at the cost of the district, and will be mailed to the 
post-office address of each director for whom it is thus ordered. 


The Independent Series of Readers are the 
most elegant school books ever published. They furnish the 
most available, attractive and practical course for common 
schools, They embrace many improvements not found in 
any other series, The arrangement for practical teaching 1s 
embodied in lessons full of interest to pupils ; the typographical 
execution, the beauty and excellence of the illustrations and the 
durable binding are points worthy especial attention. School 
boards and teachers cannot do better as to price and merit than 
to introduce Watson’s Independent Readers. 

End of Volume.—The June No, (now issued), com- 
pletes the Twenty-first Volume. Our mailing list is larger than 
ever before, but not more than half what it should be or what 
we hope to see it, The Twenty-second Volume will begin with 
July No. We shall try to make it worthy of the profession and 
a greater power for good in the special field it occupies. 


Mr. J.P. Bedick, of Armstrong county, writes: “While 
attending the County Institute at Kittanning, I was asked to 
subscribe for Zhe School Fournal. Having seen some copies 
of it, I concluded that I would try it for one year; and I here 
beg leave to say that 1 am airtady well repaid for the subscrip- 
tion, The Examination Questions alone are worth the subscrip- 
tion price of the magazine,”’ 

New Title Page.—We propose to put a new ttle page 
on Zhe Fourna/, with the next number which begins the 
Twenty-second Volume, 

Mr. M.I. Stome, Examiner, Prince George’s County 
Maryiand, insending list of 39 names, writes : ‘‘ | regard your 
Fournal as exceedingly valuable to our schools, and certanly 
cheap at the subscription rate you demand.” 

Look Through the Index to the 21st Volume, and 
we think you will regard 7he Yourna/ worth at least its cost 
to teacher, director, or other friend of education. 

Renew Subscription.—We shal! regard it a favor if 
those of our subscribers who wish Zhe Journal continued to 
their address for the new volume, will order subscriptionas early 
as convenient, that their names may not be removed from the 
printed mailing list. 

Remit Money, in amounts of Three Dollars or over, by 
check, money orde1 or registered letter. The fee in the latter 
case, (15 cents) may be deducted from amount to be remitted. 
All post-masters are required to register letters when desired. 

Largest in the United States.— 7he Pennsylvania 
School Fournal, contains more reading matter and in greater 
variety, than any other monthly educational periodical in the 
United States. 

Useful as Well as Beautiful .—A lady writes from 
Bucks county, having seen the Lancaster Mottoes: ‘* Please 
send them at once, We wish to have the walls of our school- 
room ornamented with something useful as well as beautiful.” 

Music Page Each Month. — 7ie Pennsylvania 
School Fournat is the only one in the United States that con- 
tains each month a song for the school-room. This popular 
feature will be continued through the Twenty-second Volume 

July Number.—Our issue for July, the first number of 
the new volume, may not be mailed before the 6th or 7th of 
that month, in ordcr that our mailing lists, with the names of 
our newly elected Secretaries of School Boards, may be as full 
and complete as possible, The secretaries will please report 
the new organization of their Board at once to the Department 
of Common Schools, through their respective County Superin- 
tendents, in order that there may be no delay in mailing the 
Journal to each officer entitled to receive it. 

Doubling Subscription.—When the old Washing- 
tonian temperance movement first originated, one of the funda- 
mental rules of the organization was, “‘ every man to bring a 
man,’’ and so long as that system continued the societies flour- 
ished. lf our subscribers will apply this principle in renewing 
subscription we shall be able greatly to increase our mailing list 
and to extend the field of usefulness wihch we cannot but believe 

é€ Fournal already occupies. 

We have 5,000 copies of Bunyan’s Holy War, com- 
plete, with four engravings, bound in stiff boards, which we will 
send to any part of the United States for five cents, post free, 
N. Tibbals & Son, Sunday-school and Theological Book sellers, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


Oldor New?—In ordering subscription, please state 
whether new, or the renewal of an old subscription. 
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any advertisements in 
this riodical, wil lease state that they 
saw the advertisement in the Pennsylvania 
School Journal. This will be esteemed a 
favor both by advertisers aud the Publishers 
of the Journal. 


Les 


The Lancaster Mottoes.—Miss Abby S. Hinckley, 
writes from Parkersburg, West Virginia, under date of March 
7th : ‘** Please send me a set of the ‘Lancaster School Mottoes,’ 
which I, see advertised in the Penna. School eerie ve Our 
school is so enthusiastic over the description of these cheap and 
beautiful mottoes, that the children are impatient for the mails 
to go and return, Please send them as soon as possible.’’ Miss 
Lizzie Hinckley,.of Parkersburg, writes «nder date of April 
7th: “I had the pleasure, last week, of examining a set of 
mottoes which my sister has just received for her school, and 
wish to havea set for my own school immediately, Enclosed 
ay find $1.10, for which forward a set to my address.” Miss 

<. E Smith, also of Parkersburg, writes: ‘I have just seen 
some school cards in Miss Hinckley’s room, which I like very 
much, Please send me also a set by return mail.’’ A lady 
writes from Chester county: ‘‘ Hearing the Lancaster School 
Mottoes so highly recommended, and thinking them superior to 
those I can purchase at a bookstore, I have resolved to have 
them for my school-room. Enclosed you find $1.10, for which 
please forward a set to my address as soon as practical, as my 
pupils are impatient for their arrival.’’ 


Home-Made Magic Lantern Slides.—Arren- 
pix A’? of the Sciopticon Manual contains a process for draw- 
ing and painting magic lantern slides. With glass prepared as 
described, to receive like paper, not only colors, but pen and 
pencil drawings, we may copy engravings for the lantern by 
superposition ; may show up, as by magic, all of that class of 
illustrations now in vogue as “blackboard exercises;”’ may 
suit original designs to the various circumstances of time and 
place; may transcribe hymns, mottoes, &c., appropriate to 
each occasion; and so, with small expense and ate skill, 
the Sciopticon becomes ready available, without the purchase 
of a large assortment of slides. The glass may be prepared 
with little trouble, or may be obtained already prepared, for 75 
cents a dozen, The drawings are made with any quite black ink 
and a fine pen, and shown without glass cover, mat or binding. 
The lecturer or teacher, by the use of the Sciopticon can have 
a selection of copies on glass, which he may prepare at his 
leisure and show without any of the delay attending blackboard 
drawing and erasing. Applications may be made for material 
and further information, to L. J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 

Who Needs Odd Numbers ?—Supt. A. A. Meeder, 
of Chester, Delaware county, Pa., writes us : ‘I have the fol- 
lowing numbers of the Pennsylvania School Fournal on hand: 
Volume 14—7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12. Vol, 15—1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 8, 9, 10, 
11,12. Vol, 16—1, 7, 7,9, 10. Vol. 17—3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12. 
Vol. 18—3, 45 5, oy x z 8,9, 10, 11,12. Vol. 19—1, 1, 3, 4, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12. of 20—1, 2, 3, 6. As the volumes are not 
complete I cannot bind them, and I do not wish to throw them 
away or regard them as waste paper. If any person within 
your knowledge wishes for odd numbers, that I have or can ex- 
change one odd number for another, and thus complete sets, I 
shall be glad to accommodate and be accommodated.”’ 


Harper’s Household Dickens. Elegant and 
Cheap. With original Characteristic lilustrations by American 
and British Artists. 

OLIVER TWIST, With 28 Illustrations by J. Mahoney, 8vo, 
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Paper, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1.00. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 509 Illustrations by J. Bar- 
nard. 8vo, Paper, $1.00 ; Cloth, $1.50. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. ith 54 Illustrations by 
Thomas Worth 8vo, Paper, 75 cents ; Cloth, $1.25. 

+ aay ay gf ol ith aay of Author and 61 
llustratio . Barnard. 8va, Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50, 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Illustrations by W. L. Shep- 


ard 8vo, Paper, $1.00: Cloth, $1.50, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustrations by C. S. Rein- 
hardt. (/# Press.) 
BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by J. Barnard. (/x 
Prepar 


ation.) 
PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by Thomas Nast. 

(/n Preparation.) 

When was Charles Dickens ever more tastefully and effectively 
illustrated then in the fine “ Household” edition now coming 
out from the aes press? Five volumes have made their 

, 


appearance already, and with each successive volume the value 
and pay of the series are enhanced. Here is ** Dombey 
and Son,” the latest issue, with 52 illustrations by W. L. wd 


pard, which are so very good that it is a thousand pities Dic 
ens might not have lived to see them.—JV. Y. Zvening Post. 


Mr. B. B. Lakin writes, ‘‘ Please send the Yournal to 
E) Paso, Illinois, my present address. I appre ciate it highly 





and must still haveit, although I go to Iino. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries 
3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. $12. 
ETYMOLOGY, 

Etymology, “that branch of philological science 
which treats of the history of words and grammatical 
forms, tracing out their origin, primitive significa- 
tions, and changes of form and meaning,”’ self-evi- 
dently lies at the foundation of all correct English 
lexicography ; and that Dictionary must be the best 
which is the most accurate and thorough in this de- 


partment :— 

‘¢ Dr, Webster spent thirty years on this Dictionary, ten of 
which were devoted to the etymological department alone; 
and he has accordingly thrown m4 additional light on the 
origin and primary sense of words, and on the affinities between 
the English and many other languages.”—London Imperial 
Dictionary. ‘ 

‘It is impossible to refer to any one page without discover- 
ing that Dr. Webster is a capital e¢ymologist.’"—London Sun. 

** Dr. Webster has entered more deeply into etymological re- 
searches, and with greater success than any of his predecessors 
in the same vocation * * Indeed, on this ground, he stands 
not only unrivaled, but alone.”—JV. Am. Review. [Said of 
earlier edition. ] 

‘The etymological part surpasses anything that has been 
done for the English language by any earlier laborers in the 
same field.”—Hon. George Bancroft, the Historian. 

‘* In the exhibition of the Ztymo/ogy of the language, it is su- 
perior to any other Dictionary.”—President Woolsey, of Yale 
College. 

“« The etymological department throws new and striking light 
on the history of languages.”—7Zhe late President Day, of 
Yale Coltege, President Bates, late of Middlebury College, 
and eleven Professors in those Institutions. 

** A work of extraordinary merit and value. On the great 
head of Etymology I know nothing to supply its place.’”’—Hon, 
Daniel Webster. 

“In the department of Etymo/ogy—the only part of a lexicon 
requiring great labor and profound erudition—he is, by common 
confession of scholars, without a rival either in this country or 
in Europe.” — ohn G. Saxe, . 

‘It was my happy fortune to be a member of the family of 
Dr. C. A. F. Mahn, in Berlin, while he was engaged in prepar- 
ing the etymological work in the revised edition. I consider 
Webster’s Dictionary, the best lexicographical authority ex- 
tant, in that department of our language.”’"—Prof. Edward S. 
Foynes, Washington and Lee Univ., Va., May 3, 1871. 

‘ryMOLOGY.—‘‘ In English, all the older authorities, like 
Richardson and Webster (in his earlier editions) are simply to 
be thrown away as rubbish, or worse ; or 1s the latest Worces- 
ter very much better ; whatever of good there may be in it, it 
is on the wholeuntrustworthy, liable to mislead as often as it 
guides aright. In the last edition of Webster, however, is in- 
cluded the dest body of brief English Etymology, by Dr. MAHN, 
of Berlin, that has ever been put together-thoroughly and con- 
sistently scholarlike,”’"—V. A. Review, Oct., oe 

“* Webster’s surpasses all in the departments of etymoolgy and 
definition. It follows, therefore, in our opinion, that # zs the 
best Dictionary that either England or America can boast.” 
—Nat. Quarterly Review. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher, and 
rofessional man, What Library is complete without the best 
inglish Dictionary ? 

ALSO 


Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 Pages Octavo, 600 Engravings. Price $5 
The work is really a gemof'a Dictionary, just the 
thing for the million.— American Educational Monthly. 
Published by G@. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 








Sold by all Booksellers. 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 








MEssrs. WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


THE 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


ANNOUNCE: 


Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
Ind. 


cloth, Price, $1.25. 


The Eclectic System of Penmanship in One Book. 
containing copies selected from all the books of the series. 


introducing the Eclectic Penmanship, for 10 cents, 


By ALEX. M. Gow, A. M., Sug’t Public Schools, Evansville, 
A systematic text-book on Moral and Social Law, adapted to the use of schools and families. 12mo., 
Sample copy to Teachers, and supplies for introduction, 84 cts. 


Sample copy-book of Eclectic Penmanship, 
Will be sent for examination with a view to 





LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
supplies for introduction, $1.00 

Venable’s United States History. 
introduction, 84 cents. 


*‘ We are inclined to pronounce it, on the whole, the best of its class and size. . . 
ber seeing in any American book of this class, and the portraits are large and most of them very go 


—Tue Nation. 

Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient History 
8vo., 378 pp., illustrated, $2.50. Sample copy to 
Teachers, by mail, $2.00; by express, $1.67 ; quanti- 
ties for introduction, $1.67. 

“* The most serviceable work of its class within the reach of 
our schools. It has, indeed, no rival worth mentioning.”—Tue 
NaTIoNn. 

Hinkle’s Test Spelling-book. For advanced 
classes. Ovor 5,000 difficult words. Price, 40 cents, 
Sample copy to Teachers, and supplies for first intro- 
duction, 27 cents. 

Eclectic Primary Copy-Book. Designed to be 
written with lead-pencil during the second year of 
school life, Price, 12 cents. Sample copy, and 
supplies for introduction, 8 cents. 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS. 


SENT POST-PAID, BY MAIL, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


William’s Parser’s Manual. Examples for 
Parsing, in every variety of English construction 
Companion to any English Grammar. Price, $1.00. 
Sample copy, and supplies for introduction, 67 cents 


The Examiner; or Teacher’s Aid. By 
ALEXANDER DuNCAN, A, M. Designed to assist 
candidates for Teachers’ Certificates to prepare for 


Fifty Lessons, 


280 pp., illustrated. 








288 pp., illustrated, $1.50. Sample copy, and 


$1.25. Sample copy, and supplies for 


. ~The maps are far the best we remem- 


" , 
c ones, 


examination. Embraces, in concise form and syste- 
matically arranged, questions upon Orthography, 
Reading, Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, United 
States History, Theory and Practice of Tvaching, 
Physiology and Algebra, Full and minute references 
to the proper sources of information for answers to 
all questions, Designed also for Pupils in review- 
ing their studies, 7zachers in examining their classes, 
and for Mormal Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 

No one who masters this work need have any fears 
of failure to sustain with credit any fair and proper 
examination. Price, 50 cents 


Smart’s Manual of Free Gymnastics 
and Dumb-bell Exercises. A concise and 
practical treatise, designed for use in the class-room, 
Illustrated Price, 20 cents. 


Object-lessons. By LILIENTHAL and ALLYN. 
A systematic course of instruction in Composition 
and QObject-lessons, prepared by order of the Cin- 
cinnat: Public School Board. Price, 30 cents, 


Hand-book of Eclectic Penmanship. 
General directions to teachers on the preparation and 
conducting of writing classes; a complete descrip- 
tion and analysis of the letters, and of movement; 
chapters on “ Shading,” “ Spacing,” “« Form,” * Writ- 
ing in Ungraded Schools,” “When to write,” 
“ Awakening Interest,” and “ The Neglected Art.” 
Price, 60 cents. 


— 





TEACHERS are invited to send for our new ///ustrated Descriptive Catalogue and specimen pages 
of the following: Eclectic Geographies, Venable’s U. S. History, Leigh’s Phonetic Readers, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CoO.; 


137 Walnut St., CINCINNATI. 


28 Bond St., NEW YORK. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STANDARD FAVORITES. 


BROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETICAL SERIES. Prices, .25, .38, .50, .95. 
BROOKS’S NORMAL ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Price, $1.25. 
BROOKS’S NORMAL GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. Price, $1.25. 
BROOKS’S PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC. (In press.) 











BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M:- 





The Most Successful. 
The Most Highly Recommended, and 
The Most Extensively Used Series in Penna. 
They Contain the Best Methods of Analysis and Instruction. 
The Greatest Variety and Largest Collection of Examples. 
The Most Philosophical Development of Topics, and 
The Finest Gradation and Arrangement of Subject-matter, 
They Excel in Scientific Development. 
They Excel in Practical Applications, and 
They Excel in Adaptation to Common and Graded Schools. 
They Succeed in Starting Young Pupils Early. 
They Succeed in Making the Best Arithmeticians. 
They Succeed in Giving Good Results Wherever Used. They are 


RAPIDLY BECOMING THE ADOPTED WORKS OF THE STATE. 


County after county has recommended and adopted them for uniform use, when a trial, in a portion of 
the districts, has satisfied both teachers and directors that their general introduction will improve the schools 
of the whole county. Among these counties are Cumberland, (May 2, 1873); Clearfield, (March 18, 1873); 
Delaware, Bucks, Northampton, Schuylkill, Luzerne, Lycoming, Clinton, Perry, Mifflin, Lancaster, Blair, 
Somerset, Bedford, Fayette, Indiana, etc, 

Nearly every county in the State is gradually introducing them, They are already used in the principal 
cities and towns, county institutes and county and State normal schools. Special inducements are offered 
to districts, not using them, to make the change. Send for specimens. 


RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS. 


I.—Raub’s Primary, .30. - - 1I.—Raub’s Normal, .45. 


They teach Spelling, Pronunciation, Syllabication in Writing, Use of Words, Use of Capitals, etc. No 
arbitrary marks required. The classification of the words based upon the nature of the words themselves. 
Teachers and Boards who think accurate pronunciation not inferior to correct spelling, as a mark of cul- 
ture, should not fail to examine these beautiful and philosophical Spelling-books. Used in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, Orange, N. J., Lock Haven, Ashland, etc., etc.,and adopted by Clinton, Northampton, Bucks, 
Fayette, Schuylkill, etc., counties. 


FEWSMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Elementary, 45 cts. Larger, 65 cts. 








Recently adopted by Cumberland and Clearfield counties, for uniform use; Philadelphia, Lock Haven, 
Erie city, Altoona, Allentown, Norristown, West Chester, Baltimore city, State of Maryland, etc., etc., and 
rapidly taking the first rank. They are simple, yet scholarly ; small, yet comprehensive ; attractive, yet 
thorough ; and they contain more important matter and cost less than other series. The Elementary is a 
short complete course for country schools. 


Roberts’ United States History—75 cents. 


A clear and succinct School History, to the close of the late war. 


teres COMMU TIONAL TEx BOOKS. PELTON’S OUTLINE 


MAPS. 

BOUVIER’S FAMILIAR ASTRONOMIES. 
HILLARD’S GEOLOGIES. 

8. Copies sent for examination or introduction, at two-thirds of the above Price. Illustrated Catalogues sent gratis, Teachers 

and of others invited to call and to correspond. Send for price list. Address 


Or WM. 8. SCHOFIELD, SOWER, POTTS & Co., 
Supt, of Introduction, 530 Market st., and 523 Minor st., Phila. 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY. 


G/AXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, General Agents, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


H. W. KNIGHT, SUPT. 


——~ 


: ‘HE Board of Education of the city of Philadelphia awarded to Messrs, Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger the contract for furnishing the 


EXCELSIOR SENIOR DESKS 


to the public schools for the year 1873. The Committee of High Schools of the same city, desiring to obtain the best desks in the market, without regard to price, 
after examining the different samples submitted, and having used in the Central High School building the Uhlinger and Gothic desks, decided unanimously in 


favor of the EXCEL SIO R, 


giving them a higher price than was bid by the representatives of the Gothic desks. 
Messrs. C., R, & H. do not wish to claim anything more than they are really entitled to, but as other parties have published statements in this journal calculated 
to mislead, they desire to be put right before the public, and especially before those who are interested in school furniture. 


Trustees, directors, secretaries, and all members of school boards, are invited to send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of Excelsior School Furniture. 
Address, 


CLAXTON, REMSEN, HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia, 
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STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST. 


fhe Improved (foubination chool flesh. 





Rankin’s Patent, February 18, 1862. 


OR OO 





This excellent desk, exten- 
tensively used in every Western 
and South-western State, is 
now being introduced into 
Pennsylvania. 

First premium awarded to it 
at the State Fair at Harrisburg, 
1869, and at the Lancaster 
County Fair, 1869, 


It is the most convenient 
desk: (1) There are fewer ob- 
stacles to the broom and scrub- 
bing-brush than any other desk 
presents. (2) It does not need 
to be fastened to the floor— 
the only desk in existence that 
does not. (3) It is perfect in 
the ease of ingress and egress. 





Most Convenient and Most Durable. 


That it is tne strongest and most durable desk, time and long use have indisputably proven. When given 
equal advantages of lumber and workmanship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can bear 
comparison with it in this respect. Besides this, it is the cheapest good desk. (1) There are no iron 
castings about it to increase the cost. (2) It does not become “rickety” and require to be replaced by 
new ones ina few years, as many desks now in use do. (3) Its first cost is less. It is always made in a neat, 
substantial manner, of the best seasoned Cherry, Ash or Oak, and furnished with ink wells and covers, at 


the following 
2 PRICES: S-> 


No.1, 46in. long, top 17 in. wide, $5 75 | No. 3, 39in. long, top 14in. wide, $5 25 
No, 2,42 in. long, top 16in. wide, 5 50/| No. 4,36in. long, topr2in. wide, 500 


Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, Also desks of walnut or other hard wood, with or without 
lids, and of styles and prices to suit every class of school. Backs open or closed as may be desired. To 
rove the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk 


in the market. 
c>~ No Castings—No Shaking.~*> 


The Rankin Desk is very popularin Ohio. Hon. E. E. White, Editor of the Mational Teacher, and Ex- 
Commissioner of Schools, says of it: ¥ 

“It is neat, cheap, durable and convenient, qualities which will commend it to all, A cheap school desk which shall supersede 
the unsightly and inconvenient desks now found in many of our school-houses will prove a great blessing. Boards of Education 
have no longer any excuse for filling our country school-houses with clumsy, unsightly box-desks.” Similar testimonials from 
nearly every Northern and Western State might be given, if space permitted. Though but lately presented publicly in Penn- 
sylvania, many thousands are already in use, giving entire satisfaction wherever introduced, 

(FROM THE BOARD OP CONTROL, CITY OF HARRISBURG.) 

Col, Gro. F. McFarcranno—Dear Sir—When completing the school building lately erected at a cost of nearly $60,000, in this 
city, it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be used in furnishing our rooms. We had tried other 
desks, We examined the great variety of styles submitted to us, and finally chose the desk you proposed. It has now been in 
use in our schools for some time and we have no hesitation in earnestly recommending its superiority. As to durability, firm- 
ness and neatness _ it is everything that could be desired, It has given perfect satisfaction to directors, teachers and scholars. 

WALLACE DEWITT, Secretary. DANIEL B, BOAS, President. 

In point of economy, both as to original cost, and as regards the space occupied, they have no equal. They combine duradility, 
neatness, comfort, convenience in sweeping and cleaning about them, and in sitting and in rising from them, together with such 
a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying size of pupils, C. W. DEANS, Principal, 

ev MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 9,9 


By GEORGE F. McFARLAND, 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


(FACTORY—REILLY AND SECOND STREETS—C. R. SCHAEFFER, Superintendent.) 
Furnished, also, by the following General Agents, to whom orders can be addressed : ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Booksellers 
and Stationers. No. 193 Liberty street, Pittsburgh; STRICKLAND & BRO., Wholesale and Retail Dealers in School, Miscel- 
and Blank Books, Stationery, etc., No. 535 Penn street, Reading, Pa, 
pa For desks and further information address either of the above. Should you order desks, send in. 
formation on the following points: Ist. Size and diagram of the room or rooms to be furnished, 2d. Number 
and age of the pupils to be seated. 3d. Position of any obstructions to furniture, such as pillars, stoves, etc. 


COR AZZ Woer GvaR@anrTzEe?,. <> 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
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——stWNew Texr-Boors, =” 


- 


We Invite Attention to the Following Recent and Valuable Additions to our List of 
School Publications : 


he : Hroblems in Arithmetic, 


e! 
—ALSO— 


The Book of Problems with Key. 


By George A. Walton, Agent of Massachusetts Board of Education, and Francis Cogswell, 
Principal of Putnam School, Cambridge. 


The above new works are by the well known author of Walton’s Arithmetical Tables, 
The Putnam Drill Cards, etc., etc. 

They embrace the essential features of the above works, with additions and improve- 
ments especially in the method of dictation. 

The Book of Problems contains more than fwenty-thousand examples for practice, em- 
bracing all the applications of Arithmetic usually found in text-books. It is designed 
especially for Class-drill. It may, however, be used as an ordinary text-book of arithmet- 
ical examples. The Book and Key are bound together for the use of teachers. The 
book alone is for the pupil. 


Book of Problems, 25 cts.—Book of Problems with Key, 75 cts. 
Se 


“Za CAMPBELLS 3 


oncige School history of { nited tates, 


The style is easy and agreeable. It is not a mere combination of facts, but a carefully 
written narrative of leading events.—Chicago Schoolmaster. 

The reader’s interest is excited and well maintained to the end.—Massachusetts Teacher. 

This history is the best Grammar School history published in our country. A copy 
will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty cents. 


CAMPBELL’S GESCHICHTE DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEN. 


This is the above history translated by the eminent scholar, Gustave Fischer, LL. D, 
A copy will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty-three cents. 


Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary. 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English language compiled from the Quarto by L. J. 
Campbell. The work is very complete, and contains a large amount of matter in a small 
compass. Besides the vocabulary, it contains many useful tables, and is by far the best 
pocket dictionary in the market. Copies sent only on receipt of the price, 75 cents, or 
in flexible binding, 85 cents. Please address 


EXLpREDGE & BrotTHER, 
No. 17 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


L 
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Secondary and 


for 1873, being the Third 
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General School Furnishers, No. 512 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


§. A. CLARKE & Co., Agents for Western Penn’a, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


successive Annual Adoption, 


over all Competitors for Exclusive use in the Primary, 
the Public Schools of Philadelphia, 


THE LATEST “GOTHIC” VICTORY. 


Adopted February 13th, 


Grammar Grades of 


i) 
IW 
WH i! 
ACTIN 
WAI AIR, 


J. A. BANCROFT & (0,, 


ih 


The New Patent Gothic Desk. 
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THE NEW BOOK OF FORMS FOR SCHOOL BOARDS! 


THE 


PENN’A DISTRICT REGISTER 


COMPILED BY 


HENRY HOUCR, Hsq., 
Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools 


=a-ea 

At the opening of the School Year, the use of the above book should 
be commenced, in order that the entire transactions of the year, in ad- 
dition to the Official Documents; may be contained and preservedsin 
one volume. It contains ample space for full Minutes, also, all the 
Blank Orders, Agreements, Bonds, §c.necessary- It explains by prac- 
tical illustration, the manner of levying tax, and shows by the same 
method how the business of a Board should be conducted. The book is 
bound in the best style, with heavy leather back and corners, and with 
a handsome side title in gilt. It may be purchased at the expense of 
the District, and will cost lessthan what is wswaly paid for loose forms, 
and will last an ordinary District at least three years. 

It has been compiled by Henry Houck, Esq., Deputy State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, and is made to conform to the latest revised 
edition of the School laws. ’ 

The following table of contents will more fully explain its object. 


I.—Parliamentary Rules. d.—Warrant of Collector. 
II.—Order of Business. ¢.—Bond of Treasurer. 
III.—How to Assess Tax. J.—Agreements with Teachers. 
IV.—Sample Pages of Minutes, g-—Copy of Certificate, and Affidavit of the 
V.—Blank Pages for Regular Proceedings. President and Secretary. 
VI.—Forms. h.—Copy of Annual District Report. 
a.—Deed of Land to School Directors. i.—Copy of Annual Financial Statement, 
b.—Lease of Real Estate. j-—Orders on Treasurer. 
¢.—Bond of Collector. 











-_—_ 
- << 


_ The following is from the “Pennsylvania School Journal :’” 


“A five minutes examination of this valuable Register will convince’any intelligent Secre- 
tary of a District Board of Directors, who has been acoustomed to keeping his minutes in an 
ordinary blank-book, that this is just the book he has needed, and better than anything he 
could himself have prepared or anticipated It has been compiled by Mr. Henry Houck, @ 
gentleman connected with the Department of Common Schools. Mr. H., previous to his ap- 
pointment as Deputy State Superintendent, was for many years an active public school officer, 
familiar with all the routine work of the District Board and County Superintendent’s office, 
and therefore the better qualified for performing successfully the task here undertaken. The 
work embraces everything that can be desired in the way of instructions to District School 
officers in the transaction of their business. It also contains numerous blank forms of ever 
kind that can be needed, from that of a deed of land for echool purposes, to agreements wi 
teachers and orders upon the District Treasurer. Several quires of heavy blank paper are alse 
contained in it, for the use of the Secretary in recording the proceedings of the Board. The 
“ Register” has a heft about it that the officer accustomed to handling day-book and ledger 
will especially appreciate. It is bound in heavy muslin, with leather back and corners, and 
with a handsome side-title in gilt.” 


Price $5 per copy, sent postage free toany part of the State; or 
$4.50 when sent by express at cost of the purchaser. 


J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 512 Arch St. and 511 North 8t, 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, PHILADELPHIA, 
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FOR THE TIMES=UP WITH THE TIMES. 


Hreenleafs New Aathematical Series, 


A COMPLETE COURSE FOR ALL CLASSES OF LEARNERS. 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, | FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS, 
New Primary Arithmetic, $ .25 New Elementary Algebra, 1.33 
New Elementary Arithmetic, 45 New Higher Algebra, 1.87 
New Intellectual Arithmetic. .42 Elements of Geometry, 1.38 
New Practical Arithmetic, .94 ! Elements of Trigonometry, -94 
[The Common School Arithmetic (price 94 c.) and National Arithmetic ($1.38), containing the Metric 
System of Weights and Measures, continue to be published. ] 


NEW WORK—JUST PUBLISHED. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. With Practical Applications, 
A SHORTER CoursE, upon the basis of the larger work. 176 pp, I2mo. - - $1.00. 


The New Elementary Geometry is a mew publication, comprehending, in only sex 
books, all the essential theorems of plane and solid geometry, with exercises for original 


thought and practical applications. 
ALL TEACHERS 

desiring the best Text-book in Geometry should examine this new treatise. 
THIS SERIES IS CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE—PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC——-MERITORIOUS AND ECONOMICAL, 

No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public has stood the ordeal of the school-room for so 
long a time, or attained so wide a circulation, or received the approval and endorsement of so many relia- 
ble and competent educators in different parts of the country. With the improvements and additions re- 
cently made, this series is unrivaled in simplicity and completeness. 


TESTIMONY FROM SOME OF THE BEST EDUCATORS. 
Supt. F. B. Storms, Monroe county, Pa.: * Since the publication of the Elementary Arithmetic, I consider Greenleaf’s the 
best series published, and is the only one used to any extent in this county.’ 


Prof. Chas. H. Verrill, Prin. State Normal School, Mansfie ld, Pa.: “regard Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic the 
best work of the kind ever published.’’ 


Prof. Wm. F. Wyers, West Chester Military Academy, , Pa ‘a.: ‘*f have had Greenleaf’s Series of Mathematics in use in my 
school exclusively for some years, and always considered it ‘facile princeps’ of the many treatises on that subject,’’ 


Prof. H. W. Super, Keystone Normal Sc hool, P2.: ‘* Greenleaf’s excellent series is very extensively used in our normal 
district, and in many parts of it exclusively.’ 


After a SUCCESSFUL use in the school-room of nei ar! y, two years, Greenleaf’s Series was unanimously re-adopted by the 
Board of Education, June 10, 1872, for use in all the public schools of Jersey City. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY 
are so generally used and favorably known as to be their own commendation, 
PARKER’S EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 
A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By Prof. James H. Hamilton, M.D. 1 Vol. 12 mo.; 240 pp 


Recently published. 
A COMPLETE COURSE IN ONE BOOK, 


The book is handsomely printed on fine paper, and substantially bound in cloth, and sold at the low price of One Dollar 








$8.00 a dozen. 
From H. T. Wells, A. M., President, Andalusia College, Pa. ; 

A careful examination of ‘‘ Parker’s Exercises in Composition,” and the use of it in the class-room, havesatisfied us that it i 
far superior to any other work of the kind now before the public. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, late Principal of State Normal School. : 
MANSFIELD, Pa., May 13, 1872. 


I am glad to see this new little gem of a book, ‘*Parker’s Progressive Exercises in Composition.’” Many thanks to Mr. Hamil- 
ton for revising this best of old standard works. We like the bo he book, and its division into four parts, Success to it. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS ARE IN INVITED TO CORRESPOND FREELY WITH US. 
The books supplied for First Introduction only, at one-half of the above named retail prices, when a cor- 

responding old book in use is exchanged; or two-thirds retail price when there is no exchange of old books, 
Copies for Examination, with a view to introduction, will be furnished to Teachers or School Officers, | 


at half retail prices, on application to 


ROB’T. 8. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 


No. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 


J. A. Bancrort & Co., 512 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Or, ORLANDO LEAcH, Agent, 142 Grand St., New York. 
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ADOPT THE BEST TEXT-BOOES. 


_—_—_Oee eee eee 


J. H. BUTLER & CO.,, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


723 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





SUMMER BULLETIN FOR 1873. 


GEOGRAPHIES. READERS. 
ae Retail Introd’n —— Retail Introd’n 
Price. Price. : Price. 
Mitchell’s New First Lessons in The New American Ist } 
Geography $o 50 $o 334% 
Mitchell’s New Primary Geogra- American 2d 
phy, 4 to 0 80 0 54 Reader 
Mitchell’s New Intermediate Ge- The New 
ography, 4 to . 180 120 Reader 1 
Mitchell’s New School Geograp’y The New American 4th ! 
ra. 2 50 67 
Mitchell’s New Physical Geogra- American 5th 
phy 1 88 25 
Mitchell’s New Ancient Geogra- The New American Ety- | 
phy, 12mo 1 75 17 mological Reader I 50 00 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and The latest, cheapest and best, 
Key, *Small Series. In Portfo- 
lio or on Rollers, Net 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and SPELLERS. 
4 * cariec , . 
Roloc, — Series. oo ™. New American Primary 
Hand-Book of Map Drawing... O80 Oo 54 —- ‘rican Pronouncing 
*Colored physically and politically, or politically only. we wctiee - 


HISTORIES. 


(PETER PARLEY’S.) 

Goodrich’s American Child’s Pic- GRAMMARS. 
torial History of the United Smith’s English Grammar.,....... 
Bingham’s English Grammar..... 


$0 


+8) 


Ivg Ag 


oO 2 


© 40 


“ALIA pure ques 


oO gO 60 





Goodrich’s Pictorial History of 

the United States 75 17 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of MISCELLANEOUS. 

England, 75 17 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of 

Rome,,. 75 17 


Etymological Reader........0.0+-. 1 50 
Oxford’s Junior Speaker ° 50 
i i i ’s Se eaker <a 
ood ’s Picto is Oxford’s Senior Spea 
G rca snncoan History of 75 17 New American Etymology...... 80 0 54 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of a, thy + naga of Logic, 2 te 
France r1 New Ex “ , 
Goodrich’s Parley’s Com, School és , Coppee’s Elements of Khetoric.. 0 ied 
History of the World 175 4117 Lyon’s American Elozutionist,... 85 ~ 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural Scholar's Companion ° °7 
Rn iuiisaieabs - ©7975 +%«©17 ~*| Tenneys Geology seeeeseesaeeeeeree 75 7 





Most of these Books are well-known, The Readers and S ee tee em, and rapidly being adopted. 
For Catalogue, Circulars and Introductions, address THE PU BLIS RS. 
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THE LATEST—THE CHEAPEST—THE BEST! 


JUST COMPLETED AND PUBLISHED. 


OSGOOD'S AMERICAN READERS. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 


HE only series of readers now published, or ever published in the United States, in which the picture 
illustrations are all, without an exception, mew designs and original with the series. Inno other way 

can such beauty and taste in cuts, with appropriateness to the stage of the pupil’s progress be secured. This 
important and special feature combined with the most admirable grade in lesson, new system of reviews, 
unrivaled elocutionary points of excellence, binding, etc., with price, make this series, by far, the most de- 


sirable offered the public. 
Thousands of Educators already testify to their decided superiority over all works of similar name now 


in use. 
RETAIL, 


Osgood’s Cards, pers et 

Osgood’s American Primary Speller, Illustrated ; o.ion 25 
Osgood’s American Advanced Speller, Illustrated 50 
Osgood’s American Primer, Illustrated 20 
Osgood’s American First Reader, Illustrated ais 30 
Osgood’s American Second Reader, Illustrated éhisecaman 5° 
Osgood’s American Third Reader, Illustrated ; 7° 
Osgood’s American Fourth Reader, Illustrated eens go 
Osgood’s American Fifth Reader, Illustrated coves SOE 
Osgood’s American Sixth Reader, Illustrated 


BURTT’S GRAMMARS. 
Combining all the late and tried improvements, are universally pronounced, when on trial in the school- 
room, to be the very dest. 
Burtt’s Primary Grammar cocccesee SO 
Burtt’s Elements of Grammar ’ .* 
Burtt’s Practical Grammar 


DEAN’S ARITHMETICS. 
These excel all others in preparing the learner, by rule, problem and solution, for the practical, every-day 
needs of actual business. They are UNIFORM IN GRADE, WELL BOUND AND CHEAP, 
Dean’s Primary Arithmetic 25 
Dean’s Elementary Arithmetic. , . 50 
Dean’s Intellectual Arithmetic 45 
80 


PENMANSHIP. 
Cowley’s Copy-Books. Revised System, each. secu. ae 
Cowley’s Charts, each.... ac ve : coe 38 


Specimen copies of any of above for examination, with reference to introduction, and supplies for intro- 
duction furnished on the most liberal terms. Correspondence of Teachers, Directors, and all desiring the 
benefits of our low introduction prices, cordially invited, 

Osgood’s Progressive Readers and Spellers we continue to publish, 


A. H. ENGLISH & CO,, 
98 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Leading Series. 


THE 


NATIONAL AND INDEPENDENT 


READERS AND SPELLERS 


Are to-day, in the face of the most vigorous opposition, winning a degree of popularity 
entirely unprecedented and unrivalled. They are more largely used in the 


KEYSTONE STATE 


than any other competing series, which is, in itself, sufficient evidence of their merit. They 
excel all others in regular gradation of exercises, frequency of phonetic drill, value of elocu- 
tionary instruction, Superiority of Selections, Style, Durability of Binding, and in fact, 


in all that tends to make a SERIES THE BEST. 


MONTEITH & M‘NALLY’S GEOGRAPHIES, 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS, 


They are carefully graded and always up to the times. They teach the science in a 
pure, simple and exhaustive manner. Unimportant matter is rejected, elaboration avoided, 
and only the cream of the science is carefully given, 


Darnes’ Brief Aistory, 





Although but a little more than a year old, has been more rapidly introduced and gives 
better satisfaction than any other history ever published. 

The National Readers and Spellers, Monteith’ s Geographies and Barnes’ History were unan- 
imously adopted by a convention of School Directors for Cumberland county, held in Carlisle, 
May 2, 1873. Teachers and Directors will find it to their advantage to examine the 
above works before making any adoption. Liberal discounts for introduction and 
exchange. Send for catalogue. Address 


A. P. FLINT, 


General Agent, 


822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
A. S. BARNES & CO,, 
New York and Philadelphia. 


y 
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JUST READY. 


THE AMERICAN 


EDUCATIONAL READERS. 


2a 


A NEW GRADED SERIES, 


FULLY AND HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, EXCELLING ALL OTHERS IN 
MANUFACTURE, GRADATION, AND IN CHEAPNESS ‘THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS EVER ISSUED. 


*,* Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. have the pleasure of announcing that they have 
now ready, after many months’ preparation and a large outlay, the first four numbers of an entirely new 
series of school readers, which they designate “THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READERS.” They have 
been published to meet a want that is not supplied by any existing series, in size, gradation and price; and 
it is claimed that, in these respects, they are in every essential feature an improvement upon any other books 
that have preceded them. 


sa@y~Attention is invited to the sizes and prices of the works herewith appended : 


FIRST READER, 64 pages, Price 25 cents. 

SECOND READER, 124 pages, Price 40 cents, 
THIRD READER, 160 pages, Price 50 cents. 
FOURTH READER, 240 pages, Price 70 cents. 
FIFTH READER. 


*The Fifth Reader will be ready during the Summer. 
BEE One copy of each of the first Sour numbers will be sent by mail to teachers and educationists, on re- 
ceipt of ONE DOL LAR, if desired, for examination with a view to introduction, 


-_>e 





Messrs. I., B., T. & Co. have also just added a new and completing work to Prof. Swinton’s very popular 


Werd- Book Series, entitled, 
WORD PRIMER, 


A Beginner’s Book in Oral and Written Spelling. By Witttam Swinton. 96 pages. 
Price 20 cents. 

This work is intended for use after the child has | variety of script exercises, in both words and sen- 
gone through some reading Primer. Attention is | tences; the division of the book into specific monthly 
called to the following distinctive points which have | and yearly sections; review lessons. 
not heretofore been presented in a book of this kind: The book is beautifully printed and substantially 
Exceedingly short lessons; the grouping of words| bound, We will send sample copies by mail for ex- 
according to leading ideas; the selection of common | amination, on receipt of 15 cents. 
words that can be understood by young children; the 





—— [o& 


The EpucaTIoNAL Reporter, for May, is ready, and will be sent to all persons en- 
gaged in educational pursuits on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York ; 133 & 135 State Street, Chicago. 
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- VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS | 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW ARITHMETICS. 


SANFORD’'S ANALYTICAL SERIES. 


COMPRISED IN FOUK BOOKS. 


The Science of Numbers Reduced to its Last Analysis. 
MENTAL AND WRITTEN ARITHME TIC SUCCESSFULLY COMBINED IN EACH BOOK OF 1 HE SERIES 


By SHELTON P. SANFORD, A. M., 
PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS IN MERCER UNIVERSITY, GEORGIA, 
I. FIRST LESSONS Illustrated................000 fo.35 | IIIT COMMON sCHOOL 
Il. INTERMEDIATE 50 | AV. HAGE with... 


“| think that Sanford’s Arithmetics are the best books on the subject ever published ; and I trusc it will no 
they will be introduced into every school in our State. In my judgment they are the very periection of school-books on arithime- 
uc."'—Professor B. Mallon, Superintendent in the Public Schoois of Atlanta. 


CUTTERS PHYSIOLOGIES, 


FOR COLLEGES, ACADEMIES AND FAMILIES. 
By CALVIN CUTTER, M. D. 
NEW SERIES. OLD SERIES. 


Fir t Bo k of Analytic Anatomy, Phy i-| duman and Comparative Anatomy, 
ology and Hygiene, Humar and Compara- Poysiology and Hygiene. By Mrs. E. P, 
tive. With 164 Illustrations, 1I2mo. go cents. CurrerR, lilustrated. I2mo. 50 cents, 

Segond Book * ma Auatomy, 

ysiokgy an ygiene, Human and - - 
Comparative. With 186 Illustrations. 12mo, | Catter’s First Book.on Auatomy, Physi- 
$1.50. o1iogy and Hygiene. Iilustrated. 12mo. 

New Anzlytic Anatomy, Physiology,, °° “" 
end Hywlene, Human and Comparative. | 
With 194 Illustrations. $1.60. | Cutter’s Anatomy, Physislogy and 

With Questions, 60 pages additional. $1.70. Hygiene. Illustrated, 1t2mo. $1.70. 


*,*Accompanied by a series of Anatomical Charts. 


Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
By PROF. WILLIAM CHAUVENET. 


A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY,with A TREATISE ON THE METHOD OF LEAST 
Appendices containing a Copious Collection ot SQUAKES; or, The Application or the Thevry ot 
Exercises for the Student, and an Introduction Probabiiltier in the Combinuwtion ot Observauons., 
to Modern Geometry. By Wa. Cuauvenert, Pro- From the Author’s Manual of Splericu: and 
fessor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Wash- Practicul Astronomy. By WM. CHAUVENET, Pro. 


ington University, St. Louis. 12 mo. Extra cloth. fessor Of Mutbemutics and Astronomy in Wush- 
2.00, ington University, St. Louis. 5 vo, Cloth, $1.75, 


#t be long before 





“It isthe only geometrical text-book which is 
based on true principles.”—C,. H. Jupson, Professor of 
Mathematics in Furman Universtiy, Greenville, Souk W mM. CHAUVENET. 
Carolina, Cloth. $1.i2. 

¢. FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY, OR WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS, CARRIAGE 
FKEE, upon receipt of the price by the Publishers. Books for examination and introduction at special 
rates, Catalogues furnished on appiication, Address 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


PLANE AND SPERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By 
New and Kevised Edition, s8yo, 
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PENNS ¥L VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


DO OOO OOOO 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We invite the attention of te achers pa alsidlinils to the following announce- 


ment of books recently issued by us. 


We will send sample copies of either or all 


of them, if desired for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of price. 


First Lessons IN OUR CouNTRY’s HISTORY 
ing out its salient puints and aiming to combine 
simplicity with sense. By WM. Swinron, A. M., 
Prot. History in the Univ. Cal., author “ Con- 
densed History U. S.,” etc. 1 vol. Square. 
Fully illustrated. Price 80 cents, By mail for 
examination, on receipt of 60 cents. 

Worp Book OF SPELLING, ORAL AND WRITTEN 
Designed to attain practical -results in the acquisi 


tion of the ordinary English vocabulary, and to | 
By 
the English , 


serve as an introduction to word 
Prof. WILLIAM SWINTON, Prof. of 
Language, University of California, 
“Condensed History U. S.,’”’ “Rambles among 
Words,” etc., etc. 154 pages. Price 25 cents. 
By mail on receipt of the price. 

RAMBLES AMONG Worvs. THEIR PortTRY, His 
TORY AND Wispom. By WILLIAM SWINTON, A. 
M. Handsomely bound in flexible cloth, 
marbled edges. A new edition. 
pages. Price, $1.00, Single copies . by 
receipt of the price. 

BoTANY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
HAVE; How THEY Move, 
SECTS TO WORK FOR THEM, 
GRAY, author of ‘“Gray’s 
Beautifully illustrated, 
4to. Price 75 cents. 
price. ust ready. 

QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS, 
to Candidates Teachers’ 
Hand-Book for Examiners and 
Joun Swett. Cloth, 202 pages. 
By mail on receipt of the price. 

A PRACTICAL COURSE WITH THE GERMAN. 
new work of great excellence, and admirable 
adaption, For schools and Academi By Prof. 
W. H.Woopbuky, author of ** Woodbury’s German 
Series” 1 vol. Cloth. Price $1.60. 
for examination, for $1.25. Just ready. 

AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY ; abridged, 
with the co-operation of the author, from Eliot & 
Storer’s Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. By Wm. 
RipLeY NICHOLS, Assistant Professor of General 
Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology. Fully illustrated with diagrams and 
other cuts. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. 360 pages. | 
Price $150. By mail for examination, with a | 
view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00. 


ges" Full testimonials of the above are 


analysis. 


author of 


revised 


302 


mail, on 


PLANTs BE 
CLimsB, EmpLoy IN 
ETC. By Prof. Asa 

Botanical Series.” 
and printed on fine paper, 
By mail on recei 


, 
P 


How 


An aid 


and a 
By 
Price $1.00. 


for Certificates, 


leachers. 
A 
es. 


By mail 


EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, where will also be found full descriptive notices 


new issues, 


, bring- , 


a etc, 


and | 


pt ol the | 


together with much general educational news of interest and value. 


Swinton’s WorpD ANALysis. A graded class-book 
of English derivative words, with practical -exer- 
cises in Spelling, Analyzing, Defining, Synonyms, 
and the ot words. By WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Prof. of the English Language in the University 
of California, author of “ A Condensed History of 
the United States,” “ Rambles Among Words,” 

etc. I vol. 128 pages. Price, 40 cents, 
By mail for examination, 25 cents. 

AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LAN- 
GUAGE, with Exercises and Vocabularies. By 
SAMUEL H, TAyLor, LL.D Based on the 
twenty-fifth edition of Kuhner’s Grammar. 1 vol, 
400 pages. Price $1.60. By mail for examina- 
tion on receipt of $1 25. 

A CONDENSED SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, constructed for definitive results in recita- 
tion, and containing a new method of Tropical 
Revi By WILLIAM SwiNnToN, A. M., Pro- 

ssor Of History in the University of Caliiornia, 
and author of “Campaigns ot the Army of the 
Potomac,” « Illustrated with Maps, 
Portraits and other illustrations. 1 vol. Cloth. 
300 pages. Price, for examination, 75 cents 

gas More than 50,000 copies sold since its publica- 

tion a year ag 

ATHCART’S YOUTH’S SPEAKER. Selections in 

Prose, Poetry and Dialogues, suited fo the capaci- 

ties of Youth, and intended for the Exhibition 

Day requirements of Common Schools and Aca- 

demies; with many new and yinal pieces, By 

Geo. R. CaTHcart, A. M. 190 payes, Cloth, 
Price, for examination, 75 cents. 

ROBINSON’S EXAMPLES, Arithmetical Examples, 
Mentaland Written. (With and without answers, ) 
With numerous Tables of Moneys, Weights, 
Measures, etc., designed for review and test exer- 

By D. W. Fisu, A. M. Cloth. 282 pages. 
Price, 75 cents, for examination. 

THE SPENCERIAN DRAWING Book. 
Elementary and 


use 


ews, 
fe 


te te 
tC., etc 


rO. 


C 


orl 


cises. 


A Series of an 
Progressive Character, designed 
especially for the use of Schools, on a new and 
excellent plan. Prepared by H. HiuITCHINGs, 
Teacher of Drawing in the Boston English High 
School, and late Prof. Drawing, U. S. Naval 
Academy. To be cdmpleted in six books. Nos. 
1, 2and 3 now ready. Price 30 cents each, for 
examination, 


ol 


> 
- 


published in the September number of the 


of all of our 
THE 


REPORTER will be sent free of charge on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN TAYLOR & C0., 
Educational Publishers, 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York, 


273 West Randolph St., Chicago. 


























MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


IS A GREATLY IMPROVED FORM OF MAGIC LANTERN, COMBINED WITH 
A SAFE AND POWERFUL LAMP. 


The several parts are represented in section above: « d, crown glass, and bc, flint glass lenses of objec- 
tive tube; e, milled-head connected with rack adjustment; f/f, flange screwed to a ring gg projecting 
from the draw front hhh; i, hood to hide reflected light; a back cap, answering the purpose of a drop 
curtain now takes place of jk; Il, part of the wooden frame, the rest being cut away to show internal ar. 
rangement ; m, claw, and n, flange to hold the instrument to screw-heads on its box during exhibition; 
o, stage, and o’ spring for picture slides ; p g, condensing lenses in cells attached to r which shuts over the 
front end of the cylindrical body ; the concave reflector H closes the back end of the cylinder, having E” its 
eentre of concavity ; s, lamp cup sliding in and out horizontally, and held in place against the stop z by the 
spring 2; ¢, nozzle for receiving kerosene oil; uwvv, parts of wick tubes constructed to secure perfect 
safety ; w w, buttons for adjusting the lampwicks; A B, springs for holding flame chamber glasses G G’ in 
place; C, portion of cylinder turned up to ventilate flame chamber, and D portion turned down to attaeb to 
frame; E E’E” deflecting cap, serving also as bottom to flame chamber, not removable; F, narrow glass to 
prevent the wide strip G from cracking by heat; I, chimney; J, chimney cap. The whole is elegant, sym- 
metrical, and enduring, and about one-third the size of an ordinary magic lantern. 


The image on the retina of an image projected by the Sciopticon on a 
white wall or screen, in natural position and proportions, with surroundings 
obscured by darkness, scarcely differs from the primary visual image of the 
object itself. 

Hitherto, this seeming reality could be satisfactorily shown only by the 
use of éxpensive and troublesome apparatus and materials ; now, whatever 
is most beautiful or instructive in nature or in art, may, at small cost and 
with the least possible trouble, be shown up ten feet or more or less as de- 
sired, bright, clear, and steady. 
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AS A HOME INFLUENCE, it is worthy ofall praise. Without drudgery 
or delay it transforms the drawing room into an art gallery, where the family 
circle may pass their leisure evenings “ mid pleasures and palaces” without 
roaming from “ home, sweet home.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS find it specially useful in explaining Bible 
scenes and localities,-and oriental manners and customs. The Sunday-School 
Concert is made intensely interesting by illustrating the recitations of the 
children, and by projecting hymns upon the screen, to be sung in concert. 
Series of Bible and Holy Land Views are very carefully selected, with special 
reference to the Sunday-School work. Illustrations in outline, mottoes, 
hymns, &c., can also be drawn by hand, as occasion requires. These fascinat- 
ing representations and exercises not only promote the growth and useful- 
ness of a Sunday-School, but when necessary, serve as a ready means of 
raising funds. 


VISIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS are now brought to bear in SCHOOLS OF 
EVERY GRADE, and on subjects of almost every variety. The projected 
image has peculiar advantages: It arrests the attention as when ‘“ there came 
forth fingers of a man’s hand, and wrote upon the plaster of the wall” in 
Belshazzar’s palace ; it is viewed with cumulative enthusiasm when enlerged 
and presented to all eyes at once; it has none of the gloss of painted and 
varnished surfaces to put the picture in a bad light; it may be enlarged or 
contracted, or faced to right or left, to suit circumstances. Mammoth draw- 
ings and charts, though excellent in their way, are less charming and effect- 
ive, and more difficult to handle and preserve. The Sciopticon will continue 
in operation for hours without re-adjustment, and its views are easily changed, 
by reason of its peculiar construction and its standing in front of the opera- 
tor, thus permitting the teacher to give his time and undivided attention to 
giving instruction. It is the only lantern which does not require continual 
watching and hours of drudgery. 


THE SCIOPTICON is also unrivalled for MASONIC and other SOCIETIES, 
for ordinary PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, for SOCIAL ENTERTAINMENTS, for 
conveniently showing up chemical reactions, living insects, minnows, water 
newts, &c., photographs of microscopic objects, natural and diseased tissues, 
advertising illuminations, enlargements for sketching, negatives and positives 
for examination and discussion in photographic associations, and for objects 
too numerous to particularize. With slides improved in quality and cheapened 
in price, this unique form of Magic Lantern is inaugurating a new era in this 
species of representation. 

The INTRODUCTION OF THE SCIOPTICON has hitherto been effected 
mostly by the favorable reports put in circulation by those who have witnessed 
the facility with which its fine effects are produced. That it is thus able to 
push its own way is fortunate, because the cost of its construction, compared 
with the selling price, leaves less margin than that of any other instrument 
of the sort, with which to meet advertising outlay, or win favor from the 











trade. Bulky models, centuries old, have the advantage of being beer 
known, and of yielding larger profits. 


Purchasers with remarkable unanimity give it the credit of more than an- 
swering their expectations, for example: 


J. H. Gurtp, M.D., Rupert, Vt., says: ‘“‘I tried the Sciopticon last night, and was sur- 
— at its beauty and accuracy. Having witnessed the Oxy-Calcium explode, and the 

agnesium prove a failure, I can truly say you have a right to exclaim ‘ Eureka!’ The 
little Sciopticon is a marvel of beauty, brilliancy, and convenience.”’ 


Rev. L. B. Forp, Montrose, Pa., says: ‘‘ I feel impelled from a sense of duty, to say that 
the instrument I purchased of you is eminently satisfactory. I am satisfied that it must 
eventual'y supersede all other instruments of this character.” 


The following extracts are descriptive of the Sciopticon: 


From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


‘‘ Our attention was drawn some time since to this very decided improvement in lanterns 
illuminated by ordinary flames, by which their efficiency is so greatly increased that many 
results can be reached which were heretofore only attainable by aid of the lime or magnesium 
lights. 

af The most important feature in this apparatus is the lamp, or, as it might in this case be 
called from its appearance, the furnace. This source of action to the entire machine is placed 
in a cylindrical chamber, provided with a chimney, and has two flat wicks one and a half inches 
long, parallel to each other and to the axis of the chamber, and in fact the optical axis of the 
instrument. The flames, or rather sheets of flame, that arise from these wicks are drawn 
together by the arrangement of the draft, and so form a pointed ridge or edge of intense 
light in the axis of the condensers. We have, on various occasions, alluded to the fact long 
ago pointed out by Rumford, that flame was practically transparent. Here this property is 
utilized, and by reason of it we can get through the condenser all the accumulated bright- 
ness of the long line of light, one and a half inches deep. 

‘‘ We have witnessed a number of experiments with this lantern, and can fully indorse it 
as a great advance upon anything before used in the shape of a lamp-illuminated magic 
lantern. For parlor or school exhibition, it may well take the place of the far more trouble- 
some oxy-calcium lantern, which it rivals in efficiency.” 


From. the Scientific American. 


‘*Modern improvements in lenses, lights, and pictures have raised the character of the 
instrument from that of a mere toy to an apparatus of the highest utility. By its employ- 
ment the most wonderful forms of creation, invisible perhaps to the eye, are not only 
revealed, but reproduced in giguntic proportions, with all the marvellous truth of nature 
itself. The success of some of the most celebrated demonstrations of Faraday, Tyndall, 
Doremus, Morton, and others, was due to the skilful use of the magic lantern. As an educa- 
tor, the employment of this instrument is rapidly extending. No school apparatus is eomplete 
without it; and now that transparencies ure so readily multiplied by photography upon 
glass, upon mica, or gelatin, by the printing press or the pen, it is destined to find a place in 
every household; for in it are combined the attractive qualities of beauty, amusement, and 
instruction. 

“The electric light affords probably the strongest and best illumination for the magic 
lantern; then comes the magnesium light; but their use is a little troublesome and rather 
expensive; next to these in illuminating power is the oxy-hydrogen or Drummond light. 
gen ppeien of the gases and the use of the calcium points involve considerable skill 
Need has long been felt for some form of the magic lantern having a strong light, but more 
easily produced than any of those just mentioned; and this has at last been accomplished, 
after several years’ study and experiment, by Prof. L. J. Marcy. 

“ The Sciopticon is the name of his new instrument, and from actual trial we find that it 
possesses many superior qualities. Its lenses are excellent, and in illuminating power its light 
ranks next to the oxy-hydrogen. The Sciopticon Light is produced from ordinary coal oil, 
by an ingenious arrangement of double flames, intensifying the heat and resulting in a pen- 
il of strong white light. Professor Marcy’s instrument is the perfection of convenience, 








simplicity, and safety. Any one may successfully work it, and produce the most brilliant 
pictures upon the screen. 4t is peculiarly adapted for school ec: pe and -home entertain- 
ment. Those who wish to do a good thing for young pet should provide one of these in- 
struments., Photographic transparencies of remarkable places, persons, and objects, may 
now be purchased at small cost, while there is no end to the pourye 4 of pictures which may 
be drawn by band at home, upon mica, glass, or gelatin, and then reproduced upon the 
screen by the Sciopticon.”’ 


fhe price of a Sciopticon of the best quality, with latest additions and 
SS ea le es a i aera ae ners 

A Finished Box, convenient for carrying it in, and for exhibiting it 
upon, . enh tee el SELLE 5 Rt ee oe kant 

A Box to hold a pair of Instruments, with peculiarly convenient Dis- 
solving Apparatus, and with legs, to be fastened on by thumb- 
screws, making a very complete operating stand, nae 

A pair of Instruments with Dissolving Apparatus, and Box with 
adjustable legs, as above, . 


OF Directions, extra wicks, glasses, &c., will be forwarded with goods. 
VIEWS ARE FURNISHED OF THE BEST QUALITY, AT THE CHEAPEST RATES, AND 
OF EVERY VARIETY IN THE MARKET. 


Fine Plain Photographs and Woodbury Slides,each, . . . . . . $07: 
Comic Slip Slides, each, . . . oS Se 


Superior Scientific Sets, Statuary,etc.,each,, . . . . ..... | 
Beautifully Colored Photographs, each, . . . . ....... 2 
NED, SS opresmoe 4 EM wk tte ke ene 8 


Other varieties too numerous to particularize here. A Catalegue of Slides will be forwarded 
for ten cents. 


THE SCIOPTICON MANUAL, including Optics, Experiments, Slide- 
making, &c., will be fowarded for 50 cents. 


A liberal discount will be allowed on bills amounting to over $100. 


Remittances are at the sender’s risk, and to be safe, should be sent by a 
draft, payable to my order, or by a Post Office money order, or by Express. 
When bills are ordered to be collected by Express, a remittance of $10.00 
must accompany the order. The Express charge for collection will be added 
to the amount of the bill. 


All goods purchased will be packed with great care, and warranted to be 
in good order when shipped. Persons ordering goods will please write their 
names and places of residence distinctly and fully. 


L. J. MARCY, 
1340 Chestnut St.,?sin* Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Duke of Argyll, Matthew Arnold, Max Muller, Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, Miss Thackeray, C. Kingsley, Arthur Helps, 
George MacDonald, Karl Blind, Miss Mulock, Sir Robert Lyt- 
ton, Fritz Reuter, Prof. Huxley, Prime-Minister Gladstone, 
Julia Kavanagh, James Anthony Froude, Jean Ingelow, 
Alfred Tennyson, Robert Browning, are some of the distin- 


2 } guished authors lately 1epresented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 








A weekly magazine of sixty-four pages, THe Lrvinc Acer gives more than 7hree and a quarter th tnd double-column 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by no other publica 
tion, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political Information, trom the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. : 

TRANSLATIONS.—In addition to the productions of the leading British authors, and in pursuance of its plan of includ 
ing the best translations, THe Livinc AGe will publish serially beginning about Jan. 1, one of the finest productions, translated 
expressly for it, ot that charming P/att-Deutsch novelist and humorist. Fritz Reuter, * the most popular German author of 
the last half-century.” ‘* His writings,’ says Bayard Taylor in the V. ¥. /riduue, ‘are the wonder and delight of Germany.” 
A charming Christimas-story by thé same author will be given about Christmas-time, 

The importance of Tue Livinc AGer to every American reader as the only ¢horongh as well as fresh compilation of a generally 
inaccessible but indispensable current literature—rudispensable, because it embraces the productions of 7//E 48LEST L/L ING 
WRITERS in all departments of Literature, Science, Art and Politics—is sufficiently indicated by che following 

Extracts from Notices: 

“It is, beyond all question, the best compendium of the best current literature In no other single pul ation can there be 
found so much of sterling literary excelience.”—WN, 1. Evening Post. 

“* We know of no way in which one can so easily keep well-informed in the best English thought of r time as through this 
journal.’’—Christian Union N.Y. ne 

“ For thinking people, the best of all the eclectic publications, and ¢ie cheafest......1t is a monthly tha Fy every week.’ — 
The Advance, Chicago ; 

“It gives articles from the great foreign quarterlies which its rivals have not room for......It has no equ any country,” 
Phila. Press. 

‘¢'The ablest essays. the most entertaining stories, the finest poetry of the English language, are here gat tozerber 
nois State Fourna/, d 

“ Were I, in view of all the competitors that are now in the field, to choose, I should tainly cho I Livixc A 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

“History. biography, fiction, poetry, wit, science, politics, criticism, art—what is not here? th pilation that 
presents with a satisfactory completeness, as well as freshness, the best literature of the almost 1 : y inac 
sible European quarterlies, monthlies and weeklies—a literature embracing the productions of the " d write 





living. It 1s, therefore. indispensable to every one who desires a thorough compendinm of all that is admirabk Seworthy ta 
the literary world.’’—BSoston Post. 








Published weekly at $8 a year, free of postage. The next volume begins Jan. 1. New subscribers beg » will sive 
Reuter’s Christmas story without charge. Address LITTELL & GAY. Boxton. 

{‘ Possessed of Tur Livinc AG and one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber w 
mand of the whole situation.”’—Phila, Bulletin. | 

For ten doiiars. Tue Livinc Acer and either one of the American /our-doilar monthly Magazines bal : 
Rasar. or Appicton’s Yourna/, weekly) will be sent for a year ; or, for $8.50, Tue Livinc Acer and Ox ng 7 Address 


as above. 





Prospectus for .1873.—Sixth Year. ree ee eae nae Of ibe most concn 


reproduce four of John S. Davis’ inimit t p 
ee ee propriate to the four seasons These plat . @ in the 
THE ALDINE, | ae 
q worth the price of a year’s subscript : rf 
- Cam: “9 of a copiously illustrated ‘‘ Christmas he ‘ 
tinued. 


4} ustrate onthly Four versally ad- ‘ _ 
{n Iilustrated Monthly Fournal, universally ad Premium Chromos for 1873.—|! bscr 


mitted to be the Handsomest Periodical in the to THE ALDINE, who pays in advat ; 
World. A Repr sentative and Champion will rece ive, without additional charge exutifu 
. : Fg, chromos after }. I. Hill, the eminer® | ter I 
of American Taste. pictures, entitled “The Village Belle.” sal 
ae Moor,” are 14x20 inches—are painted fror fferent plates 
Vot for Sale in Book or News Stores, | ‘quiring 25 impressions and unts to perfect picture. The 
same chromos are sold for #30 per pair in tl tores. As it 
THE ALDINE, while issued with all the regularity, has | is the determination of its conductors to kee; E ALDINi 
one of the temporary or ¢/wre/y interest characteristic ot ordi- | out of the reach of competition in every epartment, the 
ary periodicals. It is an elegant miscellany of pure, light, | chromos will be found correspondingly ahea 
nd graceful Jiterature ; and a collection of pictures, the rarest | be offered by other periodicals. 
pecimens of artistic skill, in black and white. While other The Literary Department- 
ubheations may claim superior cheapness, as compared with | care of Mr. RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. : 
vals of a. similar class, 7AH/E ALDINE is a umque and | the best writers and poets of the y, wi trive t 
riginal conception—alone and unapproached—absolutely with- | the literature of 7//£ ALD/NE always in keeping with 
ut Competition in price or character. The possessor of a | artistic attractions. 
mplete vclume cannot duplicate*the quantity of fine paper TERMS.—85.00 per annum, in advar vith Oil 
d engravings in any other shape or number of volumes for | Chromox tree. 7HE ALDINE will, hereafter, be obtainable 
n times its cost ; and then, there are the chromos, besides ! only by subscription. There will be no lub rate 
Art Department.—Notwithstanding the increase in | cash for subscriptions must be sent to the publishers direct, 
¢ price of subscription last Fall, when HE ALDINE as- | or handed to the local agent, «w#thout pon ity ¢ é 
med its present noble proportions and representative chara. - | Auddishers, except im cases where the cert t given, bear 
the edition was more than doubled during the past year; | ing the /ac-sivrr/e signature of James SuTION & Ce 
ving that the American public appreciate ade will sup- Agents Wanted.—Any person wishing to act per 
tia sineere effort in the cause of Art. The publishers, manently as a local agent, will receive fu prompt infor- 
xious to a the ready confidence 4hus demonstrated, | mation by applying to 
ave exerted themselves to the utmost to develop and improve . 
Spe work; and the plans for the coming year, as unfolded by JAS. SUTTON & CO., Publishers 
Pe monthly issues, will astonish and dehght even the most ° 





nguine friends of 77E ALDINE. The publishers are au- 58 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
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SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
TIMES. 


THE LARGEST AND ONLY 


iia: Weixkty Sonpay-Scnoo Paper 
| IN THE WORLD. 























CONTAINING 
EXPOSITIONS OF THE UNIFORM LESSONS, 
ILLUSTRATIONS, PRAYER-MEETING TALKS, 
OUTLINE AND BLACKBOARD SERMONS 


AND THE 


“HOW TO DO IT” OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK. 


Contributions from all our leading “Sun dey-Schoo! Writers. 
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| Every Pastor needs the Sunday-School Times. 
Every Teacher needs the Sunday-School Times. 
Every Family needs the Sunday-School Times. 
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WITH LIBERAL DEDUCTIONS TO CLUBS. 











ADDRESS 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


ADEL PHIA 





PHI 








> ers. 


Publishers’ Department. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





“ Do You Read an Educational Journal ?”’— | 


This is a question to be answered by the tcacher at his exami 
nation by the County Superintendent. It1s believed that every 
teachey would be better fitted for his work were he a regular 
reader of this periodical which contains nearly twice as much 


matter as any other educational jonrnal on its exchange list. | 


The volume recently closed contains over four hundred octavo 
es. A choice school song or school hymn in each number. 
Ree Prospectus for clubbing rates. 

Mr. S. M. Smeigh, of Highland Falls, Orange county, 
N. Y., writes Dec, 14th: “ The Pennsylvania School Journal 
is unquestionably the best periodical of our profession. I can 
not do without it. It contains more interesting matter and ad- 
vocates more advanced ideas than any other magazine of its 
class.” 

Supplement as Premium. —For club of /ve sub- 
scribe rs and $6.25, we will send 25 copies of Music-Page Sup- 
plement to person sending club ,or to any other address ordered 
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In flakes of a feath-er 
h, pleasant to me is 
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The earth is 


. It spar-kles andshinesin the ray, 
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Snow, snow, snow, Whensi-lent-ly fall-ing the snow. 





8 Oh, ha 
While 
The 


the snow-birds I see, 
ing and flittering they go; 
tell of a lesson to me, 
ile feeding in beautifal snow. 
Snow, snow, snow, 


While feeding in beautiful snow. 


4 How spotless it seems, and how pure ; 
I would that my spirit were so; 
Then long as the soul shall endure 


_ Mr. A. D Glenn, County Supt. of Armstrong county, 
im sending list of names writes: ‘‘ The Supplements sent us 
for County Institute—and for which you will please accept my 
thanks—were so highly appreciated that not one is left; even 
my own copy was given away. Ishali be glad to have you 
send me a few more of them.” Prof, Wm. B. Hall, of Lan- 
caster, whu conducted the music at the Armstrong County 
Institute, would make popular a selection of songs of far less 
merit than those found in our Music-page Supplement. We do 


not wonder, therefore, that the Supplement was in demand | 


g the teachers of Armstrong. 

Miss M. E. Rowland, of Wilmington, Delaware, writes 
under date of Dec. oth: “In return for benefit received from 
the School Yournal, | send you the names of five new subscrib- 
Please find enclosed money-order for $6.25, in payment 
of these subscriptions.”’ 
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Ty raphical Blunder.—Py a most singular typo 
graphical blunder in both our November and December issues, 
the advertisement of Sheldon & Co. was made to read *‘ The 
Higher Books of the Sanford Mathematical Series,’’ by Prof. 
E. Olney, of Michigan University ; whereas it should have been 
the Stoddard Mathematical Series. We trust, however, that 
all our readers are so well acquainted with Prof. Stoddard‘s 
series of arithmetics that no serious harm hasbeen done. Since 
Prof, Stoddard has been laid aside from hard work by celicate 


| health Prof, Olney has taken up the work and prepared an 


Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Calculus for this valu 
able Series which is now advertised by Sheldon & Company. 


We do not see how any one pretending to act as director or 
teacher can get along without this publication. To our mind a 
lawyer might as well try to succeed by discarding Blackstone, 
and the carpenter throw his jack-plane away, as for directors 
and teachers to get along without the School Yournal.—Clear 


field Republican. 


THE SILENTLY FALLING SNOW. 


Frem MASON’S “ Normal Singer.”” by permission. 
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fall-ing so gen-tly and slow, 
si- lent-ly fall-ing the snow. 
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Snow, snow, snow, In. crys-tals of glit-ter-ing snow. 


glit - ter - ing snow. 


More brightly I'd shine than the snow. 
Snow, snow, snow, 
More brightly I'd shine than the snow, 


5 But soon with the breath of the spring, 
Down streamlets and rivers ‘twill flow; 
The season of summer will bring 
Bright flowers for silvery snow. 
Snow, snow, snow, 





Bright flowers for silvery snovy. 


Mr. Wm. C. Shuman, of Strasburg, Lancaster coumy, 
writes under date of Dec. gth: ‘* Enclosed find $1.50, oe 
which please continue my name for another year’s subscription 
for the Journal. Amid the other business on Institute week 
I neglected seeing the Soliciting Committee, by which I might 
have saved ‘a quarter.” The Surnal is, however, worth So 
much more than we have to pay for it that | gladly send the 
regular subscription rate."’ 


Four Times a Year.—Subscriptions begin quarterly, 
with issues for January, April, July, or October, as may 
ordered. When no time is named they begin with the current 
quarter in which received. 

Mr. J. V. Gibbons, Uo. Supt. Fayette county, says: “t 
will try to extend the circulation of this most valuable publica- 
tion. Every teacher and school director should take the Peaa- 
sylvania School Fournai,”’ 
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Persons answering any advertisements in 
this riodical, wil lease state that they 
saw the advertisement in the Pennsylvania 
School Journal. This will be esteemed a 
favor both by advertisers aud the Publishers 
of the Journal, 


Our Acknowledgments.—Since our last issue we 
have received orders tor subscription from numerous friends 
Mr. D. E. Robison sends alist of s5onames, D. B : Brunner, 
go names; R. K. Buehrle 43, W.N Aiken 36,C C Taylor 26, 
M. L. Knight 23, A Gregory 18, Saul Shipman 29 Wm 
Noetling 26, Benj Raesley 26, H M J mes 15,R.M Magee 
18, Jas. A Lowry 14, J. Fruttchey 12, R. M. McNeal 18, Wm 
Henry 12, W.G. Lehman 14, Jos K Gotwals 10, J. W. Allen 
10, J. 8 Smith 11, F Gahen to, A. S. Burrowes 12, J. F 
Nitrauer 13, John Miller 12, J Lineaweaver 9, J B Johnson 8, 
Wm G Fee7 R H Young g, Sam’! Wolf 7; Miss Anna 
Paul, Armstrong co, 14; Miss Mattie A. Crosby, Armstrong 
co., 18; Messrs. F.7. Moffitt, M. B. Sloan and others of Com- 
mittee at Venango County Institute, 30; Mi-s M. E. Row- 
land, Wilmington, Del , and Miss Belle P. Glazier; Messrs 
H. B. Eastburn, M. W. Herr, Jas. C. Graham, W. H Curtis, 
Wm. C. Tilden, R. T. Hofferd, W. A. Campbell.S. D. Ingram, 
Elias Horton, A. D. Glern, Jesse Underwood, Salem Hill, W 
J. Burke, Havard Walker, W. L. Torbert, F. S. Maloy, El- 
wen Bauer, Geo. Sharpless, Jos. B. Landis, J. 4. Harper, D 
O. Shearer, J. D. Miller Dr. J.S Long, Wm. Sharp, H. H 
Stephenson, O. E. Nail, D. K. Trimmer, W. W. Cottingham, 
John Vasbinder, John Kellow, D. F. Tussey, S. Transeau, 
Geo. Hoover, J. G. Krichbaum, Wm. McCague, W L. salen 
tine, B. Sutherland, Geo, H. Helfrich, S. Martin, D. E. Kast, 
Geo. J. Luckey, W. H. Kain, M. B. Sloan, Thos. E. Coulter, 
Silas Wright, if N. Confort, D. R. Brubaker, Jacob Kauffman, 
W. M. Henderson, and J. S. ¥. illiamson. An encouraging array 
of names, truly ! 


Silicate Book Slates for School Use.—Most 
teachers will testify that the old fashioned slates are a great 
nuisance in the school room, Luckily they are now ina great 
measure superseded by Book Slates, like those made by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., of 19: Fulton street, N. Y., 
whose advertisement appears in this number. This Company 
furnish an improved marking and erasive surface for lead and 
slate pencil, These slates are an excellent article for schools, 
colleges and private individuals; they are a perfect substitute 
for, and in many respects have a decided advantage over, the 
natural stone. ‘They do not break, nor scratch the desk They 
are portable, light, noiseless and durable. They have been 
tested for the past five years, and are adopted by all the Boards 
of Education in the leading cities of the United States. They 
certainly deserve to be ranked among the ‘ modern improve 
ments”’ in writing materials, 


Examination Questions —We propose to insert in 
the Yournad monthly, or as = yr as may be convenient 
Examination Questions for use of teachers, such as may afford 
suggestive ideas toteachers themselves, or will be useful in their 
schools in testing the proficiency of more advanced classes. 
These will include lists used by Superintendents—and we sail 
be obliged to such officers as will send us lists approved in their 
examinations—also those used at examinations in high schools, 
or for promotion in grammar schools of advanced grade. 


Supplement for Schools — A teacher writes: ** My 

upils want the Music-Page Sup lement, Mr W m. Richart, 
Principal of Grammar School, New Columbia, Union county, 
writes, Dec, 20th: * Enclosed please find one dollar for which 
send me twenty-five copies of the ‘ Music-Page Supplement. 
We have a copy which was sent me for examination, I have 
taught my pupils to . A tunes and some of them want 
copies for themselves. ‘This music is just the thing for the com 
mon school, It tends to enliven the pupils, to cultivate a taste 
for music, and at the same time to arouse and influence the moral 
and religious a Teachers desiring copies of the Music- 
Page Supplement for their pupils, may order same at following 
rates: One copy, to cts, ; four copies, 25 cts:; ten copies, 50 cts.; 
25 copies, $1.00. Address J. P. Mc. askey, Lancaster, Pa, 

Silently Falling Snow .—We are indebted to J. W 
Schermerhorn & Co. for yep from which this popular 
school song is printed. Itis found on page 127 of “ The Dia- 

” 
m. 
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Mr. J S. Smith, Co. Supt , Franklincounty, writes Dec. 
163: **‘he teachers of Franklin county wish me to thank you 
for he valuable rmusic sent us to be distributed for use at Insti- 
tute Enclosed please find list of subscribers. 


mm: S. M. Smeigh, of Highland Falls, Orange connty, 
N. ¥, writes Dec igth: “* The /ennsylvania School Fournal 
is urquestionably the best periodical of our profession. I can- 
not @ without it It contains more interesting matter and ad- 
vocaes more advanced ideas than any other magazine of its 

” 


class 
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Educational Journals.—For the convenience of 
thuse readers of the Fuurnaé whv may wish to subscribe for one 
or more educational journals outside of Pennsylvania, we insert 
the tollowing list with subscription rate of cach per year. lt tre- 
quently happens that a single ariicle found in these and other 
perivdicais is worth to the reader much more than the cost of a 
year’ssubscription, Leachers especialiy would do well to sub- 
scribe for these publications and thus put themselves in the way 
of meeting with articles that must be suggestive of new and 
useful methods in their school-room work. 

Journal of Education, Portland, Maine, $1.50.—Massachu- 
setts Leacher, Bostun, Massachusetts, $1.50.— i he Connecticut 
School Journal, New Haven, Connecticut, $1.50.—Khode Island 
Schoolmaster, Providence, K. 1., $1.50 —the College Courant 
(weekly), New Haven, Connecticut, $4.00.—American Educa- 
tional Journal, 14 Bond st., New York, $2.00 —New York 
School Journal weekly), 119 Nassau st , New York, $2.50.— 
University Monthly, 157 Crosby st , New York, $1.00.—Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Penna., $1 50.—Ihe Edu- 
cator, Kutztown, Penna., $1.00,—kducational Journal, Rich- 
mond, Va., $1.50.—Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus, U., 
$1.50.—National Teacher, Coiumbus, Ohio, g1 50.—National 
Normal, Cincinnati, Oho, $1 50.—Schvol Juurnal, Indianapolis, 
lodiana, $1.50.—lllinois Leacher, Peoria, Ul., $1.50.—he 
Schovimaster, Chicagy, Lilinvis, $1.co.—Sunday-Schoul leacher, 
Chicago, IIl., $1.50.—luwa Leacher, Des Muines, lowa, $1.50. 
—Minnesota Teacher, St. Paul, Mian., $1.50.—Michigan 
Teacher, Niles, Mich., $1 50.—VTae schoul, Ypsilanti, Mich, 
$1.50.—Lhe Western, >t Louis, Mo., $2.00.—Kansas Kauca- 
tional Journal, Leavenworth, Kansas, $1.50.—Caliturnia Teach- 
er, Sacramento, Cal., $2.00.—Muorton’s Educational Monthly, 
Louisville, Kentucky, $1.50.--Journal ot Education, ‘luromo, 
Canada West, $1.00. 

Mr. Wm. Marris, Secretary of Hamburg, Berks coun- 
ty, writes under recent date: * Eaclosed find amount for re- 
newal of subscription to Pennsylvania School Journal—five 
copies for one year. Your efforts in tne field of educational 
journalism deserve substantial encouragement, and if directors 
generally knew the benetits to be derived from reading a first- 
class magazine,such as you publish, no board ia the State would 
be withuut it tor a single month,”’ 


The Lancaster School Mottoes.—Mr. Jonn L. 
Pearce, of Cicarticid county, writes: ** wy school-room looks 
too cheerless, and [ will not longer do without your mottves,”’ 
wir, W. Keiler, of Cicarficid county, - The Lancaster Mottoes | 
I find from experience to be almost indispensable, as they can 
be made of su great assisiance to the teacher im the school- 
room,’” A teacher writes from Reading, Nov. 28th: ** Hav- 
ing heard your Lancaster Motoes very highly recommended, [ 
think 1 must have a set for my schovi-room, ‘Lhe boys have 
been waiting patiently for them and now I wish to reward their 
patience,” A teacher from Chester county, Nov. 28th: “ Hear- 
ing so much said in praise ot the Lancaster School Mottues, | } 
hereby enclose §).1c for which piease torward a set to my ad 
dress...” Mr, H. E, Weitick, of Centre c junty, Vec. roth: 
* Eaclosed please find $1.10, tur which send Lancaster Schvol 
Mottoes, The sum was raised here—as weil as at all other 
piaces where I have taught—by the pupils themselves.’’ An- 
vther: ** Phrough the recommendation of a iriend I send fora 
set of the Lancaster School Mottoes.”’ 


Grand Illustrated Catalogue of the Educational 
Publications and Schuvl furncure, Apparatus, etc., of A. 5 
Barnes & Company, New York and Unicago. A sumptuous 
catalogue of forty eight quarto pages—bound in bards, and il- 
lustrated—of the various publications, etc., of this. great house. 


Tear the Packages Open.—Will our subscribers 
please have their respective postmasters tear open all packages 
of the Fourna/ received at their offices, which contain more 
than one copy, ##éess the number of copies is printed with the 
address, his will insure much moxe pr ympt and satisfactory 
delivery of the Journal trom some country offices where the 
postmaster may hand ail out to one person, 


THE “PENNSYLVANIA DUTCHMAN.” 


A new Magazine, thirty-two pages, published at Lancaster, 
Pa., by E. H. Rauch | author ot “ Pit Schweffelbrenner,”’ etc.,| 
at $1.50 a year. 

i first (January) number contains English-Pennsylvania | 
Dutch transiatiuns, o1iginal Pennsylvaria Dutch, such as poet- 
ry, letters, articles, and a translation of Scene V. Hamiet and 
the Ghost. Also the commencement of an 

English-Pennsylvania Dutch Dictionary, 
Which will be continued in future numbers. The remainde 
of the Magazine is devoted to Literature in the English lan 
guage—vriginal and selected, Addziess 

E. H. RAUCH, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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The Following have just been adopted for 1873 | 
by the Department of Public Instruction of New | 
York City : 

MeGUFFE Y’S NEW ELECTIC READERS, 

MeGUFFEY’S NEW HIGH 
READER, 

MeGUFFEY’S ECLECTIC AND 
RIAL PRIMERS, 

LEIGH'S McGUFFEY’S PRIMER 
PRIMARY READER, 

DeWOLF’S INSTRUCTIVE SPELLER, 

WHITE’S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHME- 
TICS, 

RAY’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, 

RAY’S SERIES OF ALGEBRAS, 

ECLECTIC SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, 

ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF PENMANSHI?P, 

ECLECTIC PRIMARY COP Y-BOOK, 

HARVEY’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 

VENABLE’?S UNITED STATES HISTORY, 

THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT HISTOR Y¥, 

BROWN’ S PHYSIOLOGYAND HYG/ENE, 

EVANS’ PLANE AND SOLID GEOME- 
TRY. 


PICTO- 





New Song Book for Day Schools ! 
SONGS FOR TO-DAY 


By T. E. PERKINS, 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR, Pror. C.W. SANDERS, 
The Best Singing Book yet published for Schools, 
Academies, Seminaries, etc., containing Songs for 
Morning, Noon and Evening; Songs for all Seasons 
and Festivals; Songs for School or Home Life; 
Songs for Joy or Sorrow ; Study Songs, Labor Songs, 
Fun Songs. 


THE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT 


Is very concise, containing all that is required with- 


out occupying too much space. 
176 pages, handsomely got up, firmly bound in 
boards. Price 40c. $35 per hundred. 
Ras” Send 40c. for a copy and examine it. 
BIGELOW & MAIN, 


(Successors to W. B. Bradbury), 


425 Broome St., N. Y., 1 756 Wabash Av., Chicago, 











Black-Boards. 


“N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM ; 


ROBINSON CRUSOE—NATIONAL 
SAFE WIIHIN 


THE VAIL, 


SCHOOL 


OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


ean, of Beech Creek, 
already ordered 
four sets of the Lancaster Sc hool M yttoes at different times. 
This set will make the 4/#/.”’ 


Maggie M« K 


“The Fifth "*—WViss 
Cc 16th: “I have 


linton county. writes, Dec. 





NEW YORK 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


AND 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


M silicate Book Slate: 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
-ight, Portable, Noiseless, Durab! 
UNIVERSALLY USED IN SCHOOLS. 
Silicate Book Slates, 


For Lead-Pencil and Slate Pencil. 


* WHEN THE GREEN LEAVES COME AGAIN—JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN-——BRIEF LIFE- 
THE OLDEN TIME—YOUR MISSION—WE REAP WHAT WE sow—< IH, JOHNNY, 
HYMN—THE SILENTLY 


The only weekly educational journal published 
in the United States. 

It has the largest circulation, best school news, 
and articles from pens of the ablest writers. 


Price $2.00 Per Year, 


| Upon receipt of which we will mail free of expense 


to each subscriber 
A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO, 
Printed in sixteen tints, worth from $3 to $5. 
PUBLISHED BY 
GEO. H. STOUT, 


119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


HOW, WHEN and WHERE 
TO 
ADVERTISE. 
ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE. 
BY MAIL 25 CENTS. 


GEO. P. ROWELL &Co., 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


Lancaster School Mottoes. 








Thirty Mottoes and the Lord’s Prayer. 12 Cards. 8x14 
inches in size ; beautifully printed on both sides: Best Tinted 
6 ply Railroad Board Colors Salmon and Green; Black 
Type, bold and attractive. Appropriate alike for Day Schools 
or Sunday-Schools. Heartily commended wherever seen by 
Educational Journals, Superintendents and Teachers. Two 
thousand sets thus far printed. They speak for themselves, 
Price, post paid, $1 1K Mailed securely in heavy Manilla en 
velopes. Copy of Mus ic-Page Supplement with each set 

Address 

J. P. Mct( ASKEY, Lancaste a Penna 














Pocket Niates, 


Silicate 


silicate Wall-Slating. 


Makes the best Wa!! cr Wooden Blackboard. 
Put up in cans with fall directions, and boxed 
r shipping saf-ly with books and other goods. 


rice Reduced,—Pints, 91.50: querta, 


Cor FULTON & CHURCH Sts, Mew York. | $2.50: half gallon, $5.00: gallon, #9.00 


SPEED AWAY ! 
DON’ PLAY SO. 
FALLING SNOW. 


{[Music-Page Supplement. 
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- LEADING SCHOOL BOOKS. 
CORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


REVISED EDITION—Tue Best, THE CHEAPEST, THE Most PoPuLAR. 





NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY 000... .cccrecssescceessessecvcccccecapssessesavecasseces $0.90 
| NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. ...ccccoccccccscccccseenectsssesesccceceees 1.50 
NEW GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY oo. .ccccccccccccccnecneseeeerneeenenes 1.75 
NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY..........-- pbicdedecedner sesddesanteseccacoosessogeate 1.60 


Surpasses all others—First, in Philosophical Arrangement ; Second, in Gradual Progression; Third, in Mode of Memorizing ; 
Fourth, in Full — anation ; Fifth, in Agreement of Maps with Text ; Sixth,in Maps, [llustration, Text and Execution ; in fine, 


in every feature of a good Geography. 


——_— 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


APPLETON’S ARITHMETICS. 

















i Eoin csnennensccssevagunmnenepeaahn aneprecenucesismmepestoeneeiai: $0.30 
ia ncaa rdntini ce oda enciserngnecen seesbsecssaseunheesnecenehetde 0.45 
eee MiGs DEI... .....crvevsvseeranccatsopoesveussenss ssbuveessy ss SiNe 0.50 
EL: SE AE MEE BE cecsanececcnchscovesee sbeiehibey dégleh sdébhe ehateabeanhlesaled 1.00 


REY 70 PRACTICAL (FOR TEACHER'S TSE) ..00cccecrecrescces soscace op 
SEE PTE BAG, BAD PE ESS ) o0sc0r cdedcecessccdeckossadctoovsechevadtbitesel 








These books are new, and as perfect in all respects as care, thought, and labor can possibly make them; thoroughly graded, 


definitions simple, arrangement natural, meth ~y sh »rtest and best, and such as are used by business men, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


BY G. P. QUACKENBOS, LL. D. 





Cree eeeeR ERY CoO ATA Ronn c cc cnncccneceecacesapesanetavansbeseiphans $0.50 
COE EATERS, AEIVIPL EGET GEA DUMOAR. oo cccee coscoccnsscappesenosinvercesertntnan 0.90 
QUACKENBOS’ FIRST LESSONS [N COMPOSITION. 0.0.00: sccceceenenees 0.90 - 
QUACKENBOS’ COURSE OF CO. MP OSITTION AND RHETORIC...... 1.50 


Brief and clear in definition, lucid in arrangement, happy in illustration, practical in exersises, full in explanations, and com” 
is 


plete in every respect. 


HISTORY. 


QUACKENBOS’ ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE U. S... $0.75 
QUACKENBOS SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES... 1.75 


These Histories commend themselves to the people of the whole country. They are eminently fair on all questions of religion 


and politics ; eschewing all prejudice, they carefully avoid any attempt to bias the young. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


COCR E Ee BAN TS OF ASTROW OMIA, dicccccocesccscactscnceddedesseaks $1. 
GUACKENBOS: NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ...........0.0cccresssseveceescesesesys I. 
ee | IE So ache en hccas sc cccdedaseiisinesscesocacaacemecedsianentliaescese I. 
a ye FEO OG Fie ccnccccccccccciionveccbansaibbdecsias I. 
FO ee BOK GF BOT MINN ain ivctecccctudéddacistinicliccececevvccs I. 
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Go a BI BOOT IIT G occ ete eect visvccscveecstsaccsces soccocnsscancs 3-00 


Harkness’ Latin Series ; Hadley’s Greek Grammar ; Whiton's Greek Lessons and full course of German, French, and Span 
ish Texts; Adler's German-English, and Spiers & Surrene’s French-English Dictionaries. #@-Copies or,examination, except 


dictionaries, will be sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of one-half of the retail price. Corres spon sence invited, 


— ee a 2. 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO-S 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


—> © e———————_——_ 


Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene. 50 Lessons, 288 pp., illustrated, $1.50. 


Pror. A. C. SHortiepce, Sup’r, INDIANAPOLIS, INp. : 

Dear Sir—I have examined Prof, Brown’s Physiolozy, comparatively with four other most popular works, and in my opinion 
it is superior to any other as a text-book for pupils from twelve to sixteen years of age. I can recommend it to your attention, 
most heartily believing that ia its simplicity and brevity it will give all the requisite principles of che science of Physiology for 


pupils of this grade. Very senpanticlie yours, 
W. B. FLETCHER, 


Prof. of Physiology n Indiana Medical Coilege. 


Venable’s United States History. 280 pp., illustrated. $1.25. 


The maps are far the best we 


} 


** We are inclined to pronounce it, on the whole, the best of ts class and size. 
1 ones.”’ 


remember seeing in any American book of this class, and the portraits are large and m« ost of them ve ry gooc 


—The Nation. 
Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient History. 8vo., 378 pp., illustrated. $2.50. 


“‘The most serviceable work of its class within the reach of our schools, It has, indeed, no rival worth mentioning.’’— 


The Nation. 


Henkle’s Test Spelling-Book. Over 5,000 difficult words. 144 pp. 4oc. 
Eclectic Primary Copy-Book. To accompany the Eclectic Penmanship. 12¢. 
Williams’s Parser’s Manual. Companion to any English Grammar. §1. 
Pinneo’s Guide to Composition. New Edition in cloth. 250 Lessons. 
McGuffey’s Juvenile Eclectic Speaker. New and improved edition. 


The Examiner, or Teacher’s Aid. New edition, just ready. soc. 





Supplies of the above (except the Examiner) for first introduction, and sample copies 
Jor examination, furnished at two-thirds the annexed retail prices. Full Descriptive 
Circulars sent to any address. 


IMPORTANT ACTION OF OMAHA. NEBRASKA, SCHOOL-BOARD. 


At a meeting of the Board of Education of the City of Omaha, August roth, 1872, the following Refort of Committee o 


Text-Books was presented : 

To tHe Honoraste, THE Boarp or Epucation: 
The Committee on Teachers and Text-Books having had under consideration the subject of Text-Books, beg leave to recom 

mend the adoption of the following series: McGuffey's Readers and Speller, Eclectic Series of Geagraphi es, White's Graded 

School Arithmetics, Harvey's Grammars, Venable’s United States History 


Respectfully submitted, H. KENNEDY 


JOHN T. EDG, A R, > Committee. 
THEO. BAUMER.) 
The members of the Committee were UNANIMOUS in recommending the changes. The Report was taken up by sections and 


LL ADOPTED. 
Upon fo sudseguent meetings of the Board, called for the express purpose of giving further consideration to this Report of 
the Text-Book Committee, the first action in the premises was sustained, and the books adopted are now in use in the public 


schools of the city. 
nonnunniipandtiiatakeippmeaengy 


ECLECTIC PENS. 


No. too, S hool Pen, $1.25 per gross, or 25c. for two dozenin a small box. No. 200, Commercial Pen, and No. 300, Ladies 
Pen, $1.25 per gross. Sample Card, three pens of each kind, roc. 
—-- -~—--- 


TEACHERS are invited to send for our new J//ustrited Descriptive Catalogue, and for specimen 


pages of the following: Eclectic Geographies, Venable’s U. S. History, Phillips's Singer and Leigh’s Pho 


netic Readers. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CoO., 
137 Walnut St., CINCINNATI. 28 Bond St., NEW YORK, 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The Attention of Boards of Education, Superintendents and Teachers is invited 
to the following 


APPROVED SCHOOL BooKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. H BUTLER & CO. 


PHILADFLPHIA, PA. 





MITCHELL'S 
NEW GEOCRAPHIES. 
THE STANDARD SERIES OF £MERICA. 


Always Kept up with the Times. 
RETAIL PRICE. 


Mitchell’s New First Lessons in 
CHOTA 5.00 ooo oc cccsccsccccsscccoees $ 50 
Mitchell’s New Primary Geography.. 80 


Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geog- 
raph 
Mitchell’s New School Geography 


cencsvanahedcdtiniconssacateess 2 50 
Mitchell’s New Physical Geography.. 1 88 
Mitchell’s New Ancient Geography, 1 75 


Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and 

Key.* SmallSeries. In Portfolio 

Oy PON lien cveeesseceesscecss Io 02 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and 

Key*. Large Series. OnRollers, 20 00 
Hand-Book of Map-Drawing.......... 80 

*Colored physically and politically, or politically only. 


Goodrich’s Series of 
PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 
BY THE WELL-KNOWN PETER PARLEY. 
Universally Popular. 

Goodrich’s American Child’s Picto- 


rial History of the United States... 84 
Goodrich’s U. S. Pictorial History 1 75 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Hist. England 1 75 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome 1 75 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History Greece, 1 75 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History France 1 75 
Goodrich’s Parley’s Common-School 

History of the World.. .............. I 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural History 1 75 

GRAMMARS. 
Smith’s English Grammatr.............. 56 | 
Bingham’s English Grammar......... 84 





IN PREPARATION, 


OXFORD’S SENIOR SPEAKER. 


Our pub ications can be obtained upon the most liberal t-rms for introduction. 
and visits oft Teacrers and others interested in schoo) literature cordialiy invited. 


price list, circulars and iilustrated catalogte. 


LATIN TEXT-BOOKS. 


Bingham’s Latin Grammar............ I 50 
Bingham’s Latin Reader..............- I 50 
Ne SN cc conumaphsigavetnenes I 50 
Bingham’s Exercises for Translation 25 
Bingham’s Lat. Prose Composition—in press. 
SEE, SNE ns coor scexnphentnanaiasouns 63 
i. | SE eee ee 75 
Gould’s Adams’ Latin Grammar...... I 50 
Ramshorn’s Latin Synonym............ 1 88 


THE NEW AMERICAN 
READERS AND SPELLERS. 
The Latest and Handsomest Series, 

The Best and ¢ heapest Series, 

READERS.—By Sargent and May. 


The New American First Readert...... 20 
The New American Second Reader.. 30 
The New American Third Reader... 50 
The New American Fourth Reader.. 60 
The New American Fifth Readet...... go 
SPELLELS. 
The New American Primary Speller 20 
The New American Pronouncing 
TITIES 4 ain case ccivpasnhaeseqeqhenede canta 30 
Although but lately published, these 


Readers and Spellers have already been in- 
| troduced into 


the Public Schools of New 
York City, Reading, Lancaster, Wilkesbarre, 
Scranton, Camden, Gloucester, Northum- 
berland, and various other places. 

The Board of Education of the State of 


| Vermont has adopted the Series for exclusive 


use in all the schools of that State for 5 years. 
JUST READY! 


THE ETYMOLOGICAL READER, 


BY EPES SARGENT AND AMASA MAY, 


gs, with an Index of 


A Superb School-Book. 


480 Pages—16 Engravi 5,000 Words. 





IN PRESS. 
OXFORD’S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 


Corresy oncence 
tend for 
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EXGELSIOR S6HOOk FURNITURE MANUFAGTURING €OMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE MOST IMPROVED STYLES OF 
SCHOOL SEATS AND DESES. 


CURVED BACK AND CURVED FOLDING SEAT, WITH STATIONARY DESK, MADE SINGLE OR DOUBLE. 


Six Sizes, with Corresponding Back Seats. 
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Primary 3d Intermediate 2d Intermediate, Ist Intermediate. Grammar School. High School, Starting Seat. 


H. W. KNIGHT 





| 


Primary. $4 Intermediate. | 24 Intermediate. let Intermodiate. | Grammar School, High Scheel. High Spee Starting | 


OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


LLP 








Floor Space f mg 34 x 22 inches, 36 x 24 inches. 36 x 25 inches. 38 x 27 inches, 40 x29 inches. 42 X 31 inches, 42 x 14 inches, 
( Single _ 3 si 18 x 25 “ 20 X 27 = 22 X 29 = 24 X 31 - 24X14 

Height of Seat from Floor “ “ 12Y ‘“ 13% os 14% sia 16 “s 16 

Height of Desk “ = seseee] 20% “¢ aX ‘ 23% “ 25 “ 27 = “293 

Width SS eee “ ‘“ | 11% $6 i2 " 13 = 14 

Se rene | 32 os a e 13 “ 14 « 15 oi 16 


] 


Being very generally adopted throughout Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, General Agents, Philadelphia, Penna. 





Send for Complete Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue and Price List. 
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“LIVE BOOKS FOR LIVE TEACHERS!” 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


BROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETICS, 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PRIN. AND PROF. MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE, MILLERSVILLE, PA. 











This series, embodying the most approved methods, has received the confidence and approval of the best 
instructors. It is approved by more than sixty coumty and city superintendents. Three times officially adopted 
by the State of Maryland, 

Brooks's Elementary, revised, furnishes the important Rules of Arithmetic. It should be used in all 
classes desiring to master the common Business Rules in a common school term, 

Brooks’s Primary, .25; Elementary, .50; Mental, .38; Written, .95. 


BROOKS’S NORMAL ALGEBRA. 


Accepted by the Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., for its Preparatory Course. 

From THE STANDARD, Chicago, ///. : “« The work of an experienced teacher who has already wona high 
position in Text-Book Authorship, this volume would seem to -carry a sufficient imprimatur in its very an- 
nouncement We perceive in it unusual skill in so presenting the e/ements as to secure a ready and thor- 
ough comprehension on the part of the pupil.”’ It excels in clearness and beauty. $1.25. 


BROOKS'S NORMAL GEOMETRY. 


This work has taken and held a high position before the country, It is thoroughly suited to High Schools, 
Academies and Normal Schools. It both utilizes and shortens the course, though completing it, in Geome- 
try. It contains Practical problems, Original Theories, and a fine treatise on Trigonometry. $I, 


RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS. 


These spellers classify words into a science and teach accurate pronunciation in conjunction with correc 
spelling. Pupils speak a word a hundred times to the writing of it once. How important then is a work of 
this character. Teachers are invited to send for these very superior spelling books, as they contain much 
that is new and important in exercises and methods, Primary, .30; Normal, .45. 

















FEWSMITH AND SINGER’S GRAMMARS. 


JUST ADOPTED FOR PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
The intrinsic merit of these works, and their great cheapness, are gradually but surely br'nging them into 
an extensive and lasting use. Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wilmington, Trenton, Erie, Alto ona, Allentown, 
Norristown, Lock Haven, etc., usethem. Maryland has fora third time adopted them officially, Elemen- 


tary, .45; Large, .65. 
PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


“ Unsurpassed in Beauty, Instructive Matter, Teaching Character, Durability and Mounting.” Price per 
set, six maps, $25. Thoughthe first large size OUTLINE MAPS in this country, they are now, as 
they have been, the best and, for their size, the cheapest, Political and Physical Geography, both clearly 
presented. Send for descriptive circular. 


IMPORTANT MISCELLANEO US BOOKS. 


9 Wi ; - > y a 4 , . . - ~ 
Peterson’s Familiar Science, he greatest work | Roberts’s U.S. History, suitable for country school® 
on common science. Should be in every school. | Se ‘ 
Hillside’s Geology, prepared to present the ele- | Bouvier’s Astronomies. 
ments of Geology. Te : | Fairbanks’s Book-Keeping. Counting-house 
Sheppard’s Books of the Constitution. Every; paigion. 
boy should be familiar with the charter of his | ; oie 
country. | Jar vis’ Chiming Bells. 
pes Liberal Terms for Introduction. Illustrated catalogues gratis. 
peay~ Teachers are requested to SEE OUR AGENTS AT THE INSTITUTES, or to correspond with us when they 
desire to see our books or to make changes, Address 


Or, WM. 8. SCHOFIELD, SOwER, Potts & Co.. 


Supt. of Introduction. 530 Market st., and 523 Minor st., Phila, 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


Have just published, for use in Public Schools and Academies, 


Harper’s United States Readers. 


By MARCIUS WILLSON, author of Willson’s School and Family Readers, consisting of SY BOOKS for the complete 
series, Beautifully illustrated. Retail price, per set, $4.55. 


HARPER'S SMALLER SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


From the Discovery of America to the year 1872. By DAVID B. SCOTT, author of Harper’s School History of the 
United States, with Maps and Engravings, Price $1.00. 

This work has been prepared to meet the wants of students who have not time to complete the study of “* Harper’s 
School History of the United States.” While it 1s little more than half the size of that book, care has been taken not to omit any 
points of importance, nor sacrifice clearness to brevity. 

In general arrangement it is much the same as the larger work. Each paragraph is introduced by prominent type, which 
will aid in impressing important events on the memory. 


Specimen copies of the above, or any of our Text-books, for examination with a view 
to introduction, sent to teachers on receipt of half price and postage. 

For Illustrated catalogue of our School and College Text-books, which will be sent 
free to any Teacher or School officer, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK. 





WYLIE & GRIEST, 
PRINTERS, BOOK-BINDERS AND STEREOTYPERS, 


Nos. 53 and 55 NORTH QUEEN STREET, 
LANCASTER, PA. 


We now claim to possess one of the finest and most complete Printing Offices in the United States. 
Our facilities for the prompt, speedy and accurate execution of everything incidental to the Printing 
and Stereotyping business, such as 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, CARDS, BILL HEADS, 


In fact, everything from the mammoth poster to the tiny visiting card, either plain or in colors, exe- 
cuted at prices that defy competition, and in the highest style of the art. 

We are prepared to do stereotyping of all kinds, and solicit orders from Printers and Publishers. 
Books, cuts and jobs executed at lower rates than can be obtained at any establishment in the State 
Special rates given to printers. ; 

«> Estimates furnished for all kinds of work. 

Address all orders and letters to 


WYLIE & GRIEST, 


Inquirer Printing House, 


53 & 55 NORTH QUEEN STREET, LANCASTER, PA. 
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IMPROVED ComBINATION ScHoo. Desk. 


a : This excellent desk, extensively 
R ANKIN’S : SS 5 q) used in every Westen and South- 
ff i= western State, is now being in- 
PATENT, > =4 if troduced into Pennsylvania. 
— == First Premium awarded to it 
February 18, 1862 at the State Fair at Harrisburg, 


z 71869, and at the Lancaster 
backs open or closed, as desired. ; ~ County Fair, 1869. 


Testimonials from those who have used it establish the following points: 


I. It isthe most conwenient desk: (1) There are fewer obstacles to the broom and scrubbing brush than any 
other desk presents (2) It does not need to be fastened to the floor—the only desk in existence that does not 
(3) It is perfect in the ease of ingress and egress 

Il. It is the strongest and most durable desk This, time and long use have indisputably proven When given 
equal advantages of lumber and workmanship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can bea compari- 
son with it in this respect 

Ill. It is the cheapest good desk (1) There are no iron castings about it to increase the cost (2) It does not 
become “ rickety and require to be replaced by new ones in a few years, as many desks now in use do (3) Ite 
first cost is less It is made in a neat substantial manner, of the best seasoned Cherry, Ash or Oak, and furnished 
with ink wells and covers, at the following 

PRICES: 


No. 1, 46 inches long, top 17 inches wide, - Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, and waln 
No. 2, 42 6s 16 “ 
No. 3» 39 “ 14 “ 


No. 4, 36 es 12 “ ee: and prices to suit every class of school 


r other hard wood, with or without lids, and of style 


To prove the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk in 
the market. Read the following testimonials—all that space permits—from those who have used th:s desk. 

FROM OHIO, where thousands of them are in use. (5,000 introduced within 15 mos.) Hon. E. E. 
Waits, ex-Commissioner of Schools, Ohio, says: ‘‘ It is neat, cheap, durable and convenient, qualities which will com- 
mend it to all. A cheap school desk which shall supersede the unsightly and inconvenient desks now found in many 
ot our school houses wil) prove a great blessing. * * * Boards of Education have no longer any excuse for filling 
our country schoo! houses with clumsy, unsightly box-desks.” 

Similar testimonials from nearly every loyal State might be given, if spac* permitted. And though never pre- 
sented publicly in Pennsylvania, nearly 4,000 are in use, giving entire satisfaction, as the following testimonials 
most conclusively prove. 

(From the Board of Control City of Harrisburg, May 3d, 1869.) 

Col. Go. F. MoFartanp, Supt. So_prers’ ORPHANS—Dear Sir—When completing the school building lately 
erected at a Cost of nearly #60,000, in this city, it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be 
used fu furnishing our rooms. We had tried other uesks. We examined the great variety of styles submitted to us, 
and finally chose the desk you proposed. It has now been in use in our schools for some time and we have no hesita- 
tion in earnestly recommending its superiority. As to durability, firmness and neatness, it is everything that could be 
desired. It has er perfect satisfaction to directors, teachers and scholars. ; 

WALLAcE DeWirt, Secretary. DANIEL B. BOAS, President. 

a@” Over 500 more desks introduced since the above was written. 

In point of economy, both as to original cost, and as regards the space occupied, they have no equal. They com- 
bine durability, neatness, comfort, convenience in sweeping and cleaning about them, and in sitting and in rising trom 
them, together with such a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying size of pupils. 

©. W. DEANS, Principal Chester County S. O. School, May 26, 1869. 

We have used Rankin’s Combination School Desk in some of our schools for the last four years, and they have given 
entire satisfaction. They are very firm without being fastened to the floor—a decided advantage. 

JOHN M. GRIDER, Secretary West Hempfield Township, Lancaster coanty. 

I am so well pleased with them that I would not take double their cost and do without them. They are decidedly 
the best and most convenient desk in every respect 1 ever saw. 
Prot. M. MOTZER, Andersonburg, Pa., Oct. 25, 1869. 
After more than a year’s trial, Iam able to give them my unqualified approval. 

REV. H. WATERS, Principal S. 0. School, Uniontown, Pa., May 22d, 1869. 


MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTIOE 
By GEORGE F. McFARLAND, 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 
(FACTORY, REILLY AND SECOND STREETS. C. R. SCHEAFFER, Superintendent.) 
Furnished, also, by the following General Agents, to whom orders can be addressed: ROBERT S. DAVIS & 
CO., Booksellers and Stationers, No. 193 Liberty Street, Pittsburg; STRICKLAND & BRO., Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in School, Miscellaneous and Blank Books, Stationery, &c., No. 535 Penn Street, Reading, Pa. — 
B@ey For desks and further information address either of the above. Should you order desks, send information 


on the following points :—1st. Size and diagram of the room or rooms to be furnished. 2d. Number and age of the 
oupile ¢ > be seated. 3d. Position of any obstruction to furniture, such as pillars, stoves rostrum, &c 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
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OUR 4 ADVER IISING DEPARTMENT. 


NEW TEX [- “BOOKS. 


—$—$—$—$—$____. § 


WE INVITE ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONS TO OUR LIST OF 
SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A BOOK OF PROBLEMS '!N ARITHMETIC, 


ALSO 


The Book of Problems with Key, 


By George A. Walton, Agent of Massachusetts Board of Education, and Francis Cogswell, 
Principal of Putnam School, Cambridge. 

The above new works are by the well known author of Walton’s Arithmetical Tables 
The Putnam Drill Cards, etc., etc. 

They embrace the essential features of the above works, with additions and improve- 
ments especiaily in the method of dictation. 

The Book of broblems contains more than /wenty-thousand examples for practice, em- 
bracing all the applications of Arithmetic usually found in text-books. It is designed 
especially for class-drill. It may, however, be used as an ordinary text-book of arithmet- 
ical examples. The Book and Key are bound together for the use of teachers. The 
book alone is for the pupil. 


BOOK OF rROBLEMS, . 
EOOK OF PROBLEMS WITH KEY, 


CA M PBELL’ S- 


oncse Schoo 


The style is easy and agreeable. It is not a mere combination of facts, but a carefully 
written narrative of leading events.—Chicago Schoolmaster. 

The readers interest is excited and well maintained to the end.—AMussachusetts Teacher. 

This history is the best Grammar School history published in our country. A copy 
will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty cents. 


CAMPBELLS GESCHICHTE der VEREINIGTEN STAATEN. 


This is the above history translated by the eminent scholar, Gustave Fischer, LL. D. 
A copy will be sent for examination, postagorepaid, on receipt of 





WORCESTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY. 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English language compiled from the Quarto by L. J. 
Campbell. The work is very complete, and contains a large amount of matter in a small 
compass. Besides the vocabulary, it contains many useful tables, and is by far the best 
pocket dictionary in the market. Copies sent only on receipt of the price, 75 cents, or 
in flexible binding 85 cents. Please address 

EXLDREDGE & BROTHER, 
No. 17 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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NEWEST SCHOOL-BOOKS. 





NATIONAL SERIES. 





Watson’s Child’s Speller.—Printed in Imitation of Writing, or Orthography as we 
use it. ‘Yo aid the memory by tamilarity with /¢4e forms vt words, ana to teach 
the smallest learners to read wring. Adjunct to the Independent Readers, National 
Series. Price 25 cents. For examination, post-paid, 13 cents. 


Clark’s Beginner’s Grammar.—On the Diagram System, as improved and perfected 
by the author, with the addition of Illustrated Upject Lessons. art 1. is adapted to 
youngest scholars, and the whole forms a complete Briet Course in one volume. Price 
vo ceuts. Unbound copy tor examination, 20 cents, post-paid. 


Monteith’s Comprehensive Geography.—A “series ’’ in one volume, independ- 
ent of all others, presenting simuitaucously Local, Astronomical, Descriptive, Physical 
and Historical Geography, with Ailen’s Map-Urawing and Glove-Makiny.  Ltlustrated 
by magnificent Keiier Maps, or photographic bird's-eye views. Price $1.60. For 
examination (unbound copy), post-paid, 50 cents. 


Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Physiology.—The latest work of this popular 
author. it presents the subject in its most attractive, most practical and simplest as- 
pect. ‘Io the student it win be worta four times its cosi in doctor’s bills. Price $1.50. 
ror examination, 75 cents. 


Folsom’s Logical Book-Keeping.—In which the subject is reduced to an Exact 
Science, and snorn Of MOst OF Its Gimicuities by a system of Viagrams and balancing ot 
Values. It appeals to the reasoning powers oi the pupil, and casts rote learning to the 
winds. For examination, go cents, post-paid. 

Jepson’s Music Readers teach the subject progressively—the scholar learning to 
read music by methods similar to those employed in teacning him to read printed 
language. ‘leachers without musical attainments can use them with facuity. bach 
75 cents, post-paid. 

Northend’s Young Declaimer.—New selections in Prose, Poetry and Dialogue for 
the younger Class of pupils. fPoOst-paid, 75 cents. 


National School Currency.—A new idea. A system of Rewards representing Money 
—a Debit and Jredit account being kept with each pupil, his capital and gains in 
school money representing his /rejiciency. Sample set, 10 cents, post-paid. Com- 
plete set tor school of fitty pupils, $1.50, post-paid. 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE. 





A.S. BARNES & CO, 
iit § 113 Wirniam pte 822 [PHESTNUT pts 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 





























DO YOU READ AN EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE ? [ 1873. 





rospectus of Aennsylvania choo! Journal, 





J. P. WICKERSHAM, General Editor.— Business Editor, J. P. McCASKEY. 





Tue Pewnsy_vania ScHoot Journat in the past has been the able-and earnest advocate of Popular Education in this State 
and has pioneered many of the niovements that have resulted in the adoption of those measures which now give character to our 
educational system. A Separate Schgol Department, the ounmty Supermtendehcy, Normal Schools, and other measures scarcely 
less important, have each in turn received its efféctive support. It has fought a good fight in the past, and is pledged for the future 
to the advocacy of all measures that promise to advance the interests of Education. With the wisdom that may be gathered fron 
the experience that lies behind them, and the co-operation of the friends of Education throughout the State augmented, in numbers and 
power ,its Editors may confidently promise their readers a periodical fully alive, with columns open for the discussion of all import- 
ant educational questions. Strictly eschewing all questions of a political or a sectarian character, the JouRNAL will advocate : 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION FOR ALL FACES, ALL CLASSES, AND ALL CONDITIONS OF MEN, 
LoNGER ScHooL TERMS, Tue Futt DEVELOPMENT OF OUR NORMAL SCHOOL 
« LARGER STATE APPROPRIATIONS TO SCHOOLS. SYSTEM. 
More COMPLETE SCHOOL SUPERVISION. | GRADED SCHOOLS WHEREVER PRACTICABLE. 
THr ELEVATION OF THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION, Tue Necessity oF HIGHER EDUCATION, 


A CLOSER UNION AMONG ALL CLASSES OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 


Every number contains at least 32 royal octavo pages of matter of practical value to Teachers, Superintendents and Directors, 
Original Articles, embracing the various departments of educational work, furnished by leading kducatars. In addition, as occa- 
sion offers, it will advocate the interests of our Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, Homes for the Friendless, and other educational and 
reformatory institutions. In short, ‘'He ScHoot JOUNAL will aim to keep itself in sympathy with the most advanced sentiments 
cnocerning education and social progress, and try to deserve the generous support which has thus far been accorded to it 


A Choice School Song or School Hymn in Each Number. 


It is not desired that these shall be new, but that they shall be good, such as must please and benefit. The Music Page is a 
most popular feature with teachers, a single song being trequently worth more to teacher and school than the cost ef a year’s sub- 
scription to the JoURNAL. S@°RXAMINALON Questions—A feature of interest to teachers—aiso given each month, 


One Dollar and Fifty Cents a Year, in advance; Five or more Copies, $1.25 each. 
CLUBBING QAERANGEMENT WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


Those taking advantage of the: rates given below may be either new subscribers to the JouRNAL or renewals. Should teachers 
in the same neighborhood desire it, they can, by each subscribing for a different periodical at these rates, and e> changing among 
themselves, have access at little cost to all the leading magazines ot the day. ‘Ihe regular subscription price of each periodical is 
given in parenthesis. We will send 1HE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL and any of the periodicals named at the 
tollowing rates: For $2.00 the School Festival (75 cents,) or our School-Day Visitor ($1.00), and the School Journad ($1.50.) 
$2.50.—Ohio Educational Monthly ($1.50), National Teacher ($1.50), American Educational Monthly ($1.50), Llinois ‘teacher 

($1.50), Lhe Nursery ($1.50), National ‘Teacher ($1.50), ‘ihe National Normal ($1.50), or Littie Corporal ($1.50). 
$3.00.—New York Weekly ‘I'ribune ($2.00), Philadelphia Press ($2.00), Arthur’s Home Magazine ($2.00), Heraia of Health 
($2.00), Golden Hours ($2.00), or Our Young Folks ($2.00). 
$3.50.—Phrenological Journal ($3.00), New York Independent ($2.50), or Good Words ($2.75). 
$4.00.—Sunday Magazine ($3.50), Godey’s Lady’s Book ($3.00), Christian Union ($3.00), or ‘The Scientific American ($3.00). 
$4.50.—Lippincott’s Magazine ($4.00), Atlantic Monthly ($4.00), Scribner ($4.00), ‘Lhe Galaxy ($4.00), Appleton’s Journal 
($4.00), American Naturalist ($4.00), Overland Monthly ($4.00), Harper’s Monthly, Weekly or Bazar, ($4.00 each) 
$5.50.—The Nation ($5.00), Every Saturday ($5.00). 


PERIODICALS OFFERED AS PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 


For Club of Six Subscribers (with $9.00); a copy of Tur Pennsyivania ScHOoOL JourNAL, Ohio Educational Mon thly, Lliuoi 
Teacher, The National ‘Teacher, American Educational Monthly, or any other educativnai periodical on our exchange list ; ‘Lhe 
Nursery, School-Day Visitor, Children’s Hour, or Little Corporal, to getter-up of Club 

For Club of Eight Subscribers (with $2.00); Lhe New York Tribune, Philadelphia Press, Herald of Health, Our Young Fo lks, 
Golden Hours, or Arthur’s Home Magazine, to getter-up of Club. 

For Club of ‘Ten Subscribers (with $5.00): The New York Independent, Christian Union, or Phr enological Journal 

For Club of ‘'welve Subscribers (with $8.00): Atlantic Monthly, Lippincott’s Magazine, Harper » Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper's Bazar, ‘he Galaxy, Old and New, Appleton’s Journal, ‘he Uverland Monthly, The Ladies’ Repository, ‘the Sunday 
Magazine, or American Naturalist, to getter-up of Club. 

Subscriptions.—Subscriptions will hereafter begin with the January, April, July and October numbers. Please state in all 
cases when names of subscribers are remitted, whether they are new subscribers or ress@w ais of tormer subscriptions. ‘This 
will greatly facilitate their proper entry on our mailing lists. When a change of address is desired, both the #i@ and the mew 
address should be given in tull. The date after the printed address of each subscriber shows the last number for w n he has 
paid—thus, ‘‘S. E. Butler, Je 73,’ means that withthat number of ‘THe JourRNAL his subscriptionexpires. ‘lH JOURNAL 1s care- 
fully mailed, and should any one fail to receive his copy, it will be re-mailed upon his giving notice or the fact to this ofice. Post- 
masters should always ofen packages received at their respective offices, containing more than one copy—uniess when the num- 
ber ot copies is printed along with the address. 

Remittances.—In remitting money ior subscriptions, in amounts of $3.co or over, please send check, draft, post-office 
money-order, or REGISTERED letter, ‘Lhe registration fee is f/teen cents, ana the present sysicm has been found an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail. All postmasters are obliged to register letters when requested to do so, the fee upon which may 
be deducted from the amount to be remitted. On postai money-orders the rates are five cents on sums not exceeding $10 ; trom g10 
to $20, ten cents ; for $20 to $30, fifteen cents ; for $30 to $40, twenty cents. 

Butl Sets of the Journal.—A limited number 01 FULL sets has been reserved from the recent sale of the stock of back 
numbers in the office of the late Editor. These can be supplied, bound or unbound, to parties desiring them. ‘Lhey « Ontain the 
ntire history of the Common School movement in this State. Odd volumes, or odd numbers needed to complete sets, canno sup. 

lied, as only full sets have been reserved. Sets unbound, 20 Volumes, $22. Bound in Half Turkey, $ 


J. P. WICKERSHAM & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 
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He a fui » Haper. 


THE 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
141M E 3S. 


THE LARGEST AND ONLY 


UnpenommarionaL VW rexty Sonpay-Scaoo, Paper 


IN THE WORLD. 











CONTAINING 
EXPOSITIONS OF THE UNIFORM LESSONS, 


ILLUSTRATIONS, PRAYER-MEETING TALKS, 
OUTLINE AND BLACKBOARD SERMONS 


AND THE 


“HOW TO DO IT” OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK. 


Contributions from all our leading Sunday-Sehool Writers. 





Every Pastor needs the Sunday-School Times. 
Every Teacher needs the Sunday-School Times. 
Every Family needs the Sunday-School Times. 


ONLY 
on ee | $1.50 


A YEAR. ONLY | A YEAR. 


WITH LIBERAL DEDUCTIONS TO CLUBS. 








ae SOHN WANAMAKER, 
i PHILADELPHIA. 
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PUBLISHERS?’ 


Publishers’ Department. 


DEPARTMENT. 





Acknowledgements.—Since our last,additions have | 
been made to our mailinglist as follows :—Messrs. H.Armstrong, | 
83 names, T. J. Teal 54 names, Jno. B. Holland 40, Wm. G. 
Fee 33, H. W. Fisher 26, J. V Gibbons 26, ‘T. J. Chapman 2s, 
B. F. Raesley 27. Rev. c ya fs Collins 20, Miss Jane A. Kerr 22; 
Board of Directors City of Lancaster 36 ; Henry Houck 17, J. 
O. Knauss 21,5. A. Espy 16, Wm. Joetling 14, T. Bodle 15, 
Sam’! Wolf 14,Sam’! Woodal 12, and J.S.Smith 10. Orders also 
received from Messrs. W. H. Snyder, R. M. Magee, S. D. In- 
ram,M. L. Knight, A. N. Raub, D G. Allen, Wm. C. Til- 
en, Jere Fruttchey, Wm. A. Campbell, J. B Johnson, B. 
Sutherland, D. E. Robinson, W..G. Lehman, D. B. Brunner, 
C.C. Taylor, W. H. Kain, Jacob Kauffman, "J. H. Cressman. 
Geo. F. Kunkle, E. S. Rambo , Jas Clayton, W. S. Alien, 
Abram L. Line, Peter Bergstresser, W.H Allen, R. A. Cun- 
ningham, J.R. O’Neal, R.S. Hemiup, Geo. W. Fetter, Ba 
Manger, E, D. Herman, W. F. Mann, W. Milliken, S. S. 
Haldeman, C. J. Ehrenfeld, Francis Farrell, Juane Doty, Chas. 
Hay, Dr. M. Long, I. 4 schoonover, R. H. W hitacre, J. 
> Davidson, . W. Haldeman, oh C. Hartsock, Wm Nyce 

P. J. Umstead, Misses Annie V alton, Margaret Hollings- 
worth, Ruth E Jackson, and others. To each and all, our grate- 
ful acknowledgments. 


Examination Questions.—Mr. H. L. Atkinson, 
Superintendent Public Schools of Huntingdon, Pa., writes uhder 
date of January 24th: “We are all pleased with your publica- 
tion of Questions for Examination. We are organizec into 
a normal class, meet twice a month, and have taken up the 
Questions as a part of our work. The plan is a very excellent 
one and we hope you will continue it.—Mr. E. Deiber, of 
Shamokin, Pa., writes under date of 23d inst. : “T do not see 
how ‘live’ teachers can do without 7he Yournal, especially 
since it contains the Examination Questions, which may be made 
almost as valuable as a review of their studies to many teachers.” 


Dictionaries.—One of our most highly esteemed corres- 
pondents says: “I was brought up after the straitest sect a 
Websterian, and felt it a sin to tamper with or consult another 
order of lexicography. Quite sure of being right, I had a fear 
of getting corrupted in my pronunciation or areeeeny by 
keeping company with anything so heterodox as Worcester. 
Circumstances at length compelled me to make slight references 
to the latter named author, I did it gingerly, and shortened 
my inspections as much as possible lest I should be unshipped. 
By degrees 1 found I was not harmed, and I was almost sorry 
to feel somewhere down at the roots of my convictions a little 

rowth of tenderness for my hitherto unappreciated author. 

here I hadexpected to fina absurdity I found reason, till at 
length I was able to take advice by a freeconsultation of the two 
bisagreeing doctors. Another generation of students is now 
looming up from my hearthstone, and as I listen to their com- 
ments upon the two authorities in question, | have reason to 
fear there may be a majority of Worcesterians in the good times 
that are about coming along. 

Fall Set for $25.—We have on hand a single set of Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Fournal, comprising the twenty complete 
volumes thus far issued, from 1852 to 1872 inclusive—bound 
into nine royal octavo volumes, backs and corners 1n leather 

inding—which we wiil sell at twenty-five dollars, if applied for 

oon. Toa County Superintendent's office to a public or pri- | 
vate library, it would be a desirable acquisition. Address J. P. 
Wickersham & Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Mr. D. E. Rebison, County Superintendent of Juniata, 
writes under dates of Dec. r2th; ‘‘I esteem the Yournal very 
highly, think it the best educational monthly published, and 
still growing better. Ihe Music page will do much to create 
both among teachers and directors greater interest on the sub- 
ject of Music in Schools, The teachers at our late Institute 
were pleased with the Music-Page Supplement. fe had bet- 
ter singing than at any former session, 

The Spirit of The Times says of the Yournal: “ This ex- | 
cellent monthly for December is at hand, Of all the many 
educational exchanges on our list this is the leading one. It 
has ever been and continues to be the able and earnest advocate 
of popular education in the State. The December number is 
fully up to its usual excellent standard. No live teacher can 
do without Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal,” 

Mr. Jos. A. Rauck, cf Union county, writes under date 
of January 16th : ‘‘ Enclosed find $1.00, for which you will please 
send me thirty-five copies of the Muslc- Page Supplement, My 
pupilis think there is nothing likeit. The School Mottoes are 
playing their part well in my school-room.’’ 

Two Thousand Sets of the Lancaster School Mottoes 
have thus far been printed. They have been sent from New 
England to California, and from Minnesota to Texas. There 
is nothing else of the kind so low-priced that teachers think 
equally satisfactory. 








the different makes 


| several 


| be so kind 
| issued sometime during last summer, 
| musicof ‘ T 


| journalism deserve substantial encourag 


| class magazine, such as you publish, no boar 


with issues 


Excelsior School Furniture.— John C. Hark 
ness, A. M., Principal of the Wilmington Academy, 
says of the Excelsior School Furniture : 

* * * * «There is much to choose between in 
; that whichis at the lowest price is 
not always the best. We have known committees 
to save a few pennies per pupil, to buy that which 
will not last nearly as long. The best we know of, 
and the most economical to purchase, the Excel- 
sior School Furniture; it is beautiful, durable, and 
shaped in accordance with the laws of health,” 

The handsomest catalogue published, containing 
full illustrations and descriptions of the furniture, is 
furnished by Messrs. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfin- 
ger, of Philadelphia, FREE any school director, 
who will trouble himself to write for it, and the fur- 
niture is supplied at popular prices, and when once 
used is preferred to any other in the market. 


** Do You Read an Educational Journal ?’’— 
This is a question to be answered by the teacher at his exami: 
nation by the County Superintendent. Itis believed that every 
teacher would be better fitted for his work were he a regular 
reader of this periodical which contains nearly twice as much 
matter as any other educational jonrnal on its ex< hange list. 
The present volume will contain more than four hundred octavo 

ages. A choice school song or school hymn in each numbef, 
See Prospectus of Penn’a School Yournai for clubbing rates. 

The Supplemeut of School Songs.—Mr. Silas 
Wright, of Perry county, ordering 16 copies, s ays, * They are 
for a wide-awake township school in this vicinity.’’—Mr. J. 
Rankin, of Brady’s Bend : ‘‘ My pupils want the Music-P. age 
Supplement. Send me 25 copies by returnof mail.’’ Mr. W. 
A. Meminger, of Donally’s Mills, Pa.: * I like the music in the 
Supplement, and want itin my school. Send me ro copies.” 
Mr J. H. Stewart, Mt. Pleasant, Westmoreland county, writes 
January 20th ; “‘ Send me 25 copies of Supplement. We wish 
to use them in our district institute.’’—Miss Maggie Moffat, of 
Bucks county ; ** The songs in the Music-Page Supplement 
are popular in our neighborhood. "lease send me 25 copies. 
fiss A Flickinger, of Waterloo, Juniata county, writes 
January 6th: “I received a copy of your Music-Page Supple- 
ment at our county institute, and like it very well. I brought 
it back and have taught the pupils to sing some of the tunes. 
They are pleased with the music, and wish to have copies for 
themselves. Please send me 25 copies, fot which find price en 
closed.”""—Mr. J. C. McFeaters, of Cambria county: ‘*I am 
oy with the music in 7he Yourna/, and want my pupils to 
enjoy it. Send me 25 copies of Music-Page Supplement.’ 
Teac hers wishing the Supplement may ord r it at following 
rates : One copy, ro cts four copies, 25 cts.; ten copies, socts.; 
25 copies, $1.00. Adc iress J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 

Other Journals.— From the list of ed 
cals made up just as we were going t 
were accidentally omitted, amor 
Journal of Education, published at St 
per year, and The Schulzeitung, of Lou 
at $1.50, perhaps the best German "periodic 
lished in this country. 

Mr. A. B. Crandall, of Corry, Pa., writes: 
as to furnish metwo or three copies of 7/’e 
in which is to be found 
hree Cheers for the Olden Time.’ rhe regular 
number that I received was lost about the time we began to ap 
preciate the music,”’ 

Mr. Wm. Harris, Secretary 
ty, writes under recent date: ** Enclose 
newal of subscription to Pennsylvania 
copies for one year. Your efforts in the 
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Mr. 0. E. Nail, of West Freedom, Cla 
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Persons answering any advertisements in 


this riodical, will or? state that they 
saw the advertisement in the Pennsylvania 
School Journal. This will be esteemed a 
favor both by advertisers aud the Publishers 
of the Journal. 


LLL —- ——— 


The Carbon Advocate, of December 28th, says, 
“The December number of 74e Pennsylvania School Fournal 
1s before us, and we think that its editors may justly feel proud 
of it. We scarcely think it just to say that this last ~o is 
better than the rest, when all have been so good i 


him to subscribe at once—we are sure he will become a better 
teacher by so doing. Among others we find an article on Draw- 
ing in our Common Schools which, by the way, is well written, 
but we are inclined to the opinion that the number of branches 
taught i: our public schools 's already too numerous, and at the 
same time we think that the writer on ‘‘ How many Leading 
Studies,” runs to the other extreme when he would limit them 
to three. The article on Teachers’ Institutes is to the point; we 
think that county superintendents and others having the man- 
agement of institutes would do well to make a note of the sug- 
gestions it contains. There is no feature of 74e Fourna/, how- 


ever, that we think will prove a more decided hit than the in- | 
troduction of music ; we have long thought that this branch of | 


educution has been too much neglected in our schools, and are 
glad to find this state of things is being rapidly improved.”’ 
The Lancaster School Mottoes.—\r. G. H. Bell, 
of Milroy, Pa.: “I have seen your Mottoes and want them in 
= school-room. It looks so dreary in contrast with others in 
which these mottoesare on the walls.”—Mr. W. M. Boal, of 
Numidia, Columbia co., Pa., after ordering one setin December, 
orders sine additional sets by letter of qoameny 6th. Better 
ractical endorsemont is not desired.—-Miss Mary Nelson, of 
enango co., writes : * We now have vacation and | wish to put 
the Lancaster School Mottoes in my school when it shall re-open 
January 6th, I sent for a set before thus. 


of Newton Hamilton, Miffin county, writes January gth ;: ‘‘En- 
closed find $1.10, for which send to my address one set Lancas- 
ter School Mottoes. My pupils have contributed toward their 
purchase, and are eagerly awaiting them.’’—Mr. J. C. Davis, 


of Lebanon county ; ‘‘ When I told my pupils of the Lancaster | 


the matter to them, they nearly 
They raised their dollar 


Schoo! Mottoes and left 
shouted, ‘ We want the Mottoes !’ 


without any trouble, and are anxious to have them.’’—So of | 


others. ‘Teachers believe them of use in the school-room, We 
are glad to know it. 

Tear the Packages Open.—Wi!! our subscribers 
please have their respective postmasters tear open all packages 
of the Fournal received at their offices, which contain more 
than one copy, ##éess the number of copies is printed with the 
address. ; 


postmaster may hand all out to one person, 

Examination Questions.—We propose to insert in 
the Yourna/ monthly, or as frequently as may be convenient, 
Examination Questions for use o cendinets, such as may affor« 
suggestive ideas toteachers themselves, or will be useful in their 
schools in testing the proficiency of more advanced classes. 
These will ieatate lists used by Superintendents—and we shall 
be obliged to such officers as will send us lists approved in their 
examinations—also those used at examinations in high schools, 
or for promotion in grammar schools of advanced grade. 

Mr. M. L. Knight, Co. Supt. Beaver county, writes: 
“ More interest 1s felt in the School Yourmal by our teachers 
than ever before in our county.”’ 

Miss M. Hollingsworth writes from Fallston, Har- 
ford co., Md. : ‘1 was asubscriber last year and do not think 
that I can do without 7he Journal this year. Please find en- 
closed $3.50 at your clubbing rates with PArenological Fourna/.’’ 

* Beautiful Snow.’’—‘‘! move that the money over 
and above the expenses of our sleigh-ride be used to purchase 
Motto Cards for our school.’’ In accordance with this resolu- 
tion offered by a gentleman, and seconded by a lady of the par- 
ty, please send us a set of the Lancaster School Mottoes, for 
which please find price enclosed. Signed L. W. Renshaw, 
Teacher, Lehighton, Carbon co., Pa. 

** The Fifth.’’—Miss Maggie McKean, of Beech Creek, 
Clinton county, writes, Dec. 16th: “1 have already ordered 
four sets of the Lancaster School Mottoes at different times. 
This set will make the 4/74.”” 


~ ews —_— 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


If there is a | 
teacher in Pennsylvania who does not take it, we would advise | 


They gave good sat- | 
tsfaction, and I want another set.’’--Miss Anme M. Laughlin, | 


This will insure much more prompt and satisfactory | 
delivery of the Yourna/ from some country offices where the | 
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College Courant. The following are recent notices - 

‘The College Courant comes to us this week announcing a 
change of editorship. It is evident that an earnest and scholarly 
editor has assumed the reins.""— 7he /udependeut 

“The College Courant promises to increase largely its im- 
portance and value under the new editorship. Its chief care 
will be to mark the development of the system of higher educa- 
| tion, and to reflect as completely as may be the progressing 

changes in the field of letters, science and art. It addresses 
| itself, therefose, to all people of culture, aud especially to the 

nation’s dateniin, jagrualee. teachers, and the college commu- 
nity.’"— Zhe N. Y. Evening Mait. 

‘The subscription price of THe Courant is $4 00 a year, or it 
will be sent for three months, on trial, for $1. Single copy, ten 
cents. Address Publishers, College Courant, New Haven, Conn. 


Satisfactory — We make the following extract from a re- 
cent letter to Prot. Hall, by Mr. A. D, Glenn, County Supt. of 
Armstrong county, who says : ‘*I attribute much of the success 
of our institute to the excellent music you discoursed. ‘This fea- 
ture was practical in its character and now in many a school in 
Armstrong you can hear, ‘Whenthe Green Leaves Come Again,’ 
‘Speed Away.’ and other songs you *‘ practised’ during the 
week. I was ata ‘singing’ lately where half the evening was 
spent with a few Supplements upon the songs learned at the 
Institute. So you see that your work has not beenin vain. You 
enlivened the exercises of the sessions, and the same songs have 
gone out to enliven and cheer the hearts of thousands of chil- 
| dren in all parts of the county.” 


| Mr. Wa, C, Tilden, County Superintendent, Susque- 
hanna county, writes under date of Dec, 5: “* Your Music-Page 
extra added to the interest of our Institute, but the Journal 
commends itself. Other teachers will subscribe in addition to 
those named in list sent you, but many are slow to see the ad- 
vantages of a school journal,”’ 


Supplement as Premium. —For club of /ve sub- 
scribers and $6.25, we will send 25 copies of Music-Page Sup- 
plement to person sending club,or to any other address ordered, 


New Song Book for Day Schools ! 
SONGS FOR TO-DAY! 


By T. E. PERKINS, 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR, Pror. C. W. SANDERS. 
The Best Singing Book yet published for Schools, 
Academies, Seminaries, etc., containing Songs for 
| Morning, Noon and Evening; Songs for all Seasons 
and Festivals; Songs for School or Home Life; 
Songs for Joy or Sorrow ; Study Songs, Labor Songs, 
Fun Songs. 
THE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT 
Is very concise, containing all that is required with- 
out occupying too much space. 
176 pages, handsomely got up, firmly bound in 
boards. Price 40c. $35 per hundred. 
Bey Send 40c. for a copy and examine it. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
; (Successors to W. B. Bradbury), 
| 425 Broome St., N. Y., 756 Wabash Av., Chicago, 


“HOW, WHEN and WHERE 


ADVERTISE. 


SEE THE 
ADVERTISERS GAZETTE. 
BY MAIL 25 CENTS. 


GEO. P. ROWELL &CoO., 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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WHEN THE GREEN LEAVES COME AGAIN—JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN—BRIEF LIFE—SPEED AWAY ° 


’ 
THE OLDEN TIME—YOUR MISSION—WE REAP WHAT WE SOW—OH, JOHNNY, DON T PLAY so. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE—NATIONAL HYMN—THE SILENTLY FALLING SNOW. 


SAFE WITHIN THE VAIL. 


[Songs in Music-Page Supplement. Z 
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rospectus of Aennsylvania chool Journal 


J. P. WICKERSHAM, General Editor.—Business Editor, J. P. McCASKEY. 








Tue Pennsytvanta SCHOOL JourNAL in the past has been the able and earnest advocate of Popular Education in this State 
and has pioneered many of the movements that have resulted in the adoption of those measures which now give character to our 
educational system. A separate School Department, the County Superintendency, Normal Schools, and other measures scarcely 
less important, have each in turn received its effective support. It has fought a good fight in the past, and is pledged for the future 
to the advocacy of all measures that promise to advance the interests of Education. With the wisdom that may be gathered from 
the experience that lies behind them, and the co-operation of the friends of Education throughout the State, augmented in numbers and 
power, its Editors may confidently promise their readers a periodical fully alive, with columns open for the discussion of all import- 
ant educational questions. Strictly eschewing all questions of a political or a sectarian character, the Journat will advocate : 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION FOR ALL RAOES, ALL CLASSES, AND ALL CONDITIONS OF MEN, 
LONGER ScHooL TERMS. | Tue FuLL DEVELOPMENT oF OUR NORMAL SCHOOL Sys- 
LARGER STATE APPROPRIATIONS TO SCHOOLS, TEM. 

More Complete Scuoo.t SUPERVISION. | GRADED ScHOOLS WHEREVER PRACTICABLE. 


THE ELEVATION OF THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION. | THe NeEcEssITY oF HIGHER EDUCATION. 
e- A Closer Union among Ali Classes of Educational Institutions. 9.9 


Every number contains at least 32 royal octavo pages of matter of practical value to Teachers, Superintendents and Directors. 
Original Articles, embracing the various departments of educational work, furnished by leading Educators. In addition, as occa- 
sion offers, it will advocate the interests of our Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, Homes for the Friendless, and other educational and 
reformatory institutions. In short, THe ScHoor Journat will aim to keep itself in sympathy with the most advanced sentiments 
concerning education and social progress, and try to deserve the generous support which has thus far been accorded to it. 


A Choice School Soug or School Hymn in Each Number—Examination Questions. 

It is not desired that these shall be new, but that they shall be good, such as must please and benefit. The Music Page is a 

most popular feature with teachers, a single song being frequently worth more to teacher and school than the cost of a year’s sub- 

scription to the JouRNAL. 4° Xamination Questions—a feature of interest to teachers—also given each month, 

These are such as have been used at State and County Examinations of Teachers, and also for graduation from High Schools or for 

promotion from Grammar Schools of advanced grade. ‘They will be suggestive to teachers and useful in testing the proficiency 
of their pupils in the different branches, 


One Dollar and Fifty Cents a Year, in advance; Five or more Copies, $1.25 each. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENT WITH OTHMBR PHRIOCBICALS. 


Those taking advantage of the rates given below may be either new subscribers to the pas. or renewals. Should teachers 
in the same neighborhood desire it, they can, by each subscribing for a different periodical at these rates, and exchanging among 
themselves, have access at little cost to all the leading magazines of the day Ihe regular subscription price of each periodical is 
given in parenthesis. We will send THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL and any of the periodicals named at the 
ollowing rates: For $2.00 the School Festival (75 cents,) or the School-Day Magazine ($1.00), and the Schood Journal ($1.50.) 
$2.50.—Ohio Educational Monthly ($1.50), National Teacher ($1.50), American Educational Monthly ($1.50), Illinois Teacher 

$1.50), The Nursery ($1.50), The National Normal ($1.50), or Little Corporal ($1.50). 
8$3.00.—New York Weekly Tribune ($2.00), Philadelphia Press ($2.00), Arthur’s Home Magazine ($2.00), Herald of Health 
($2.00), Golden Hours ($2.00), or Our Young Folks ($2.00), For $3.50 —Phrenological Journal ($3.00). _ 
#4.00.—Godey’s Lady’s Book ($3.00), Christian Union ($3.00), New York Independent ($3.00), or The Scientific Americ an $3.00). 
84.609.—Lippincott’s Magazine ($4.00), Atlantic Monthly ($4.00), Scribner ($4.00), The Galaxy ($4.00), Appleton’s Journal 
($4.00), American Naturalist ($4.00), Overland Monthly ($4.00), Harper’s Monthly, Weekly or Bazar, (£4.00 eac h). 
$5.50.—T he Nation ($5.00), Every Saturday ($5.00). For $2.23.—School Fournad ($1.50) and Lancaster School Mottoes ($1.10), 


e-+@ PERIODICALS OFFERED AS PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 2.0 , 


For Club of Six Subscribers (with $9.00): a copy of Tur PEnnsyLvaAnta ScHOOL JourRNAL, Ohio Educational Monthly, Illin "Ss 
Teacher, The National Teacher, American Educational Monthly, or any other educational periodical on our exchange list ; The 
Nursery, School-Day Visitor, Children’s Hour, or Little Corporal, to getter-up of Club b . 

For Club of Eight Subscribers (with $12.00): The New York Tribune, Philadelphia Press, Herald of Health, Our Young Folks, 
Golden Hours, or Arthur’s Home Magazine, to getter-up of Club 

For Club of ‘Ten Subscribers (with $15.00): The New York Independent, Christian Union, or Phrenological Journal . 

For Club of ‘Twelve Subscribers (with $18.00): Atlantic Monthly, Lippincott’s Magazine, Harper's Monthly, Harper's Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, The Galaxy, Old and New, Appleton’s Journal, The Overland Monthly, The Ladies’ Repository, The Sunday 
Magazine, or American Naturalist, to getter-up of Club 

Sabscriptions.—Subscriptions will hereafter begin with the January, April, July and October numbers 
cases when names of subscribers are ordered, whether they are new subscribers or remewals of former subscriptions 
will greatly facilitate their proper entry on our mailing lists. When a change of address is desired, both the old and th new 
address should be given in full. The date after the printed address of each subscriber shows. the last number for which he has 

aid—thus, ‘‘S. E. Butler, Dec. 73 ’* means that with that number of Tug Journat his subscription expires. THE JOURNAL 1s care- 
Filly mailed, and should any one fail to receive his copy, it will be re-mailed upon his giving notice of the fact to this office. Post- 
masters should always ofen packages received at their respective offices, containing more than one copy—unless when the num- 
ber of copies is printed along with the address. *,*Send two-cent stamp for specimen copy. 

Remittances.—In remitting money for subscriptions, in amounts of $3.00 or over, please send check, draft , post-< ffice 
money-order, or Recisterep letter. The registration fee is /teen cents, and the present system has been found an absolute pro- 


tection against losses by mail. All postmasters are obliged to register letters when requested to do so, the fee wpon or 1 may 
be deducted from the amount to be remitted. $10 ; from $10 


Please state in all 
This 


On postal money-orders the rates are five cents on sums notex« eeding 
to $20, ten cents ; for $20 to $30, fifteen cents ; for $30 to $40, twenty cents 

Full Sets of The Journal.—A limited number of ruct sets has been reserved from the sale 
bers in the office of the late Editor. These can be supplied, bound or unbound, to parties desiring them 
entire history of the Common School movement in this State Odd volumes, or odd numbers needed to complete sets, cannot be sup- 
plied, as only full sets have been reserved. Sets unbound, 20 Volumes, $24. Bound in Half Turkey, $30. Address 


J. P. WICKERSHAM & CO., Lancaster, Ps. 
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STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST. 


{je Improved {{ombination chool flesh, 











Rankin’s Patent, February 18, 1862. 


This excellent desk, exten- 
tensively used in every Western 
and South-western State, is 
now being introduced into 
Pennsylvania. 

First premium awarded to it 
£2 at the State Fair at Harrisburg, 
1869, and at the Lancaster 
County Fair, 1869, 


It is the most convenient 
desk: (1) There are fewer ob- 
stacles to the broom and scrub- 
bing-brush than any other desk 
presents. (2) It does not need 
to be fastened to the floor— 
the only desk in existence that 
does not. (3) It is perfect in 
the ease of ingress and egress. 
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Most Convenient and Most Durable. 


That it is tne strongest and most durable desk, time and long use have indisputably proven. When given 
equal advantages of lumber and workmanship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can bear 
Besides this, it is the cheapest good desk. (1) There are no iron 


comparison with it in this respect. 1 
(2) It does not become “rickety” and require to be replaced by 


castings about it to increase the cost 
new ones ina few years, as many desks now in use do. (3) Its first cost is less. Itis always madein a neat, 
substantial manner, of the best seasoned Cherry, Ash or Oak, and furnished with ink wells and covers, at 


the following 
c< PRICES? SD 


No. 1, 46in. long, top 17 in. wide, $5 75 | No. 3, 39in. long, top 14 in. wide, $5 25 
No. 2,42 in. long, top 16in. wide, 5 50! No. 4,36in. long, top12in. wide, 500 


Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, Also desks of walnut or other hard wood, with or without 
lids, and of styles and prices to suit every class of school. Backs open or closed as may be desired. To 
prove the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk 


in the market. 
—— No Castings—No Shaking. *—> 


The Rankin Desk is very popular in Ohio. Hon. E. E. White, Editor of the National Teacher, and Ex 


Commissioner of Schools, says of it : 

“It is neat, cheap, durable and convenient, qualities which will commend it to all, A cheap school desk which shall supersede 
the unsightly and inconvenient desks now found in many of our school-houses will prove a great blessing. Boards of Education 
have no longer any excuse for filling our country school-houses with clumsy, unsightly box-desks.” ‘Similar testimonials from 
nearly every Northern and Western State might be given, if space permitted. Though but lately presented publicly in Penn- 
sylvania, many thousands are already in use, giving entire satisfaction wherever introduced. 

(FROM THE BOARD OF CONTROL, CITY OF HARRISBURG.) 

Col, Gso, F,. McFartanp—Dear Sir—When completing the school building lately erected at a cost of nearly 000, in this 
city it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be used in furnishing our rooms. We had tried other 
desks. We examined the great variety of styles submitted to us, and finally chose the desk you proposed. It has now been in 
use in our schools for some time and we have no hesitation in earnestly recommending its superiority. As to durability, ficm- 
ness and neatness it is everything that could be desired. It has given perfect satisfaction to directors. teachers and scholars 

WALLACE DEWITT, Secretary. DANIEL B, BOAS, President. 

In point ofeconomy, both as to original cost, and as regards the space occupied, they have no equal. They combine duradility, 
neatness comfort, convenience in sweeping and cleaning about them, and in sitting and in rising from them, together with such 
a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying size of pupils, C. W. DEANS, Principal. 

ex@ MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 9,9 


By GEORGE F. McFARLAND, 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


(FACTORY—REILLY AND SECOND STREETS—C. R. SCHAEFFER, Superintendent.) 
Furnished, also, by the following General Agents, to whom orders can be addressed : ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO Booksellers 
and Stationers, No. 133 Liberty street, Pittsburgh; STRICKLAND & BRO., Wholesale and Retail Dealers in School, Miscel- 
laneous and Blank Books, Stationery, etc., No. 535 Penn street, Reading, Pa, 
Be@For desks and further information address either of the above. Should you order desks, send in- 
formation on the following points: tst. Size and diagram of the room or room; to be furnished. 2d. Number 
- > } a Ms oa ‘J a . 
and age of the pupils to be seated. 3d. Position of any obstructions to furniture, such as pillars, stoves, etc. 
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Tae Besr Scmoot TExT-Books. 


WILSON, HINKLE & C0’S PUBLICATIONS. 


OVER 4,000,000 SOLD ANNUALLY. 


«The prices appended are: 1. Retail. II. Sample Copy aad Introduction. 
sar furnished for introduction in exchange for other corresponding books at half retail.-@e 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers, Speller | Phillips’s Day-School Singer, and The 
and Charts. reree Singers No. 1 and No. 2, each, 

DeWolf’s Speller, 25c.; 17c. Henkle’s hy ; 34c. Young Singer’s Manual, 55c.; 
Test Speller, 40c.; 27¢. 

Leigh’s Phonetic Primer, 20c.; 14c. Leigh's MeGuffey’ s Juvenile Speaker, 75c.; 50c. 
Phonetic Reader, 38c.; 26c. | Eclectic Speaker, $1.50; $1.00: High 

Ray’s Arithmetics, Algebras, and — School Reader, $1.40; 94c.: Rhetorical 
Mathematics. | _ Guide, $1.50 ; $1.00. 

White’s Graded School Arithmetics:— | Kidd’s Elocution, $1.50; $1.00: Rhetori- 
Primary, 35.; 24.: Intermediate (zh or cal Reader, $1.40; 94c. 
without ans.), 50.; 34.: Complete (ath or | Cole’s Institute Reader, $1.25 ; 84c. He- 
without ans.), $1.00 ; 67¢. | man’s Ladies’ Reader, $1.40 ; 94c. 

Evans's Geometry, 75c.; 50. Pinneo’s|Norton’s Philosophy, $1.75; $1.17. 
Grammars and Composition. | Brown’s Physiology, $1.50; $1.00. 

ety Epon stag se gt 48.; | Schuyler’s Principles of Logic, goc.; 6oc.: 

=: E , 3 , =e ' 

Eclectic Geographies :—Primary, 85c.; | Compiles Aig say: avert ”. a 
57¢.: _— $1.60; $1.07: School, $2.00 ; White s Com. School Register, $1.00 : 
$1.3 Graded School Reg., $1.00: ‘Teacher’s 

Venable’ s United States History, $1.25 ; Record, $1.00: Pupil’s Record, 12C.; Loc. 
8 4c. The Examiner, or Teacher’s Aid, 50c. 

Thalheimer’s Ancient History, $2.50; Parser’s Manual, $1.00; 67c. Manual of 
$1.67. (Sample copy by mail, $2.00. ) Free Gymnastics, 20c. Object Lessons, 30c. 

Eclectic Penmanship :—Primary Copy-| Eclectic Pens:—No. 100, School; No. 
Book, 12c.; 8c.: Copy-Books, 15c.; roc.:| 200, Commercial ; No. 300, Ladies; $1.25 
Exercise Book, 15c.; toc.: Hand-Book,| per gross each. Sample card, three pens 
6oc.; 6oc.: Writing Cards, $5.00 ; $5- 00. of each kind, 
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ADOPTED FOR 1873 


BY THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC [INSTRUCTION OF 


2 WeEw Yorr Ciry: S-> 


McGuffey’s Readers, Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Primers, Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Leigh’s McGuffey’s se * Eclectic Primary Copy-Book, 
DeWolf’s Instructive Speller, Venable’s U. S. History, 
White’s Arithmetics, Thalheimer’s Ancient History, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras. Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
Harvey’s English Grammars, Evans’s Geometry. 


n> = 











TEACHERS are invited to send for our latest ///ustrated Descriptive Catalogue, and for specimen 
pages, sent gratis, of the following: Eclectic Geographies, Venable's U. S. History, Phillips's Singer and 


Leigh's Phonetic Readers. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CoO., 
137 Walnut St., CINCINNATI. 28 Bond St., NEW YORK. : 
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NEWEST SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


NATIONAL SERIES. 


in 











Watson’s Child’s Speller.—Printed in Imitation of Writing, or Orthography as we 
use it. To aid the memory by familiarity with “+e forms of words, and to teach 
the smallest learners to read writing. Adjunct to the Independent Readers, National 
Series. Price 25 cents. For examination, post-paid, 13 cents. 

Clark’s Beginner’s Grammar.—On the Diagram System, as improved and perfected 
by the author, with the addition of Illustrated Object Lessons. Part I. is adapted to 
youngest scholars, and the whole forms a complete Brief Course in one volume. Price 
60 cents. Unbound copy for examination, 20 cents, post-paid. 

Monteith’s Comprehensive Geography.—A “‘seiies’’’ in one volume, independ- 
ent of all others, presenting simultaneously Local, Astronomical, Descriptive, Physical 
and Historical Geography, with Allen’s Map-Drawing and Globe-Making. Illustrated 
by magnificent Relief Maps, or photographic bird’s-eye views. Price $1.60. For 
examination (unbound copy), post-paid, 50 cents. 

Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Physiology.—The latest work of this popular 
author. It presents the subject in its most attractive, most practical and simplest as- 
pect. To the student it will be worth four times its cost in doctor’s bills. Price $1.50. 
For examination, 75 cents. 

Folsom’s Logical Book-Keeping.—In which the subject is reduced to an Exact 
Science, and shorn of most of its difficulties by a system of Diagrams and balancing of 
Values. It appeals to the reasoning powers of the pupil, and casts rote learning to the 
winds. For examination, go cents, post-paid. 

Jepson’s Music Readers teach the subject progressively—the scholar learning to 
read music by methods similar to those employed in teaching him to read printed 
language. ‘Teachers without musical attainments can use them with facility. Each 
75 cents, post-paid. 

Northend’s Young Declaimer.—New selections in Prose, Poetry and Dialogue for 
the younger class of pupils. Post-paid, 75 cents. 

National School Currency.—A new idea. A system of Rewards representing Money 
—a Debit and Credit account being kept with each pupil, nis capital and gains in 
school money representing his Profictency. Sample set, 10 cents, post-paid. Com- 
plete set for school of fifty pupils, $1.50, post-paid. 








Descriptive Catalogue Free. 








A.S. BARNES & CO. 


lll & 113 William St., 822 Chestnut St., 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 



























~{ EXCELSIOR S6HO0L FURNITURE MANUFAGTURING 60MPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE MOST IMPROVED STYLES OF 
—~=i SCHOOL SEATS AND DESES. te-~— 


CURVED BACK AND CURVED FOLDING SEAT, WITH STATIONARY DESK, MADE SINGLE OR DOUBLE. 


Six Sizes, with Corresponding Back Seats. 


—_— 

















Primary- 3d Intermediate- 2d Intermediate. ist Intermediate. Grammar School, High School, Starting Seat. 





Primary. Sd Intermediate. 24 Intermediate. Ast Intermediate. | Grammar Scheel. High Scheel. | Righ “pes Starting 
| , 


42 X 31 inches, 42 x 14 inches, 
24 X 31 o6 | 24X14 ” 
16 - | 16 $6 
“ | No desk. 


OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 





—_ —- ~ — 


e2 H. W. KNIGHT, Superintendent. » 





; _ _  { Double 34 x 22 inches, 36 x 24 inches. | 36 x 25 inches, | 38 x 27 inches, 

Floor space {Single .. 16 x 28 “ 18 x 24 “ | 18 x 25 - | 20X27 

| Height of Seat from Floor : | x4 sie | 12% 13% se 14% “ 

| Height of Desk * 8 5 | 21% = 23% 25 = 27 - 
Width’ of Seat ....ccocrsecssseereeseeees | an “ 11% i2 - 13 “ 

| Width of Desk.........00...cccsosessees ; | 13 13 1 14 2. 15 “ 


40 x 29 inches, 
| 22 xJ29 - 


| 
| 








exe Being very generally adopted throughout Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 9,., 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, General Agents, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Send for Ccmplete Illustrated and Deseriptive Catalogue and Price List. 
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THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


BROOKS'S NORMAL ARITHMETICS, 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PRIN. AND PROF. MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE, MILLERSVILLE, PA. 








This series, embodying the most approved methods, has received the confidence and approval of the best 
instructors. It is approved by more than sixty county and city superintendents. Three times officially adopted 
by the State of Maryland, 

Brooks's Elementary, revised, furnishes the important Rules of Arithmetic. It should be used in all 
classes desiring to master the common Business Rules in a common school term, 

Brooks’s Primary, .25; Elementary, .50; Mental, .38; Written, .95. 


BROOKS’S NORMAL ALGEBRA. 


Accepted by the Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass , for its Preparatory Course. 

From THE STANDARD, Chicago, ///. : “ The work of an experienced teacher who has already wona high 
position in Text-Book Authorship, this volume would seem to carry a sufficient imprimatur in ils very an- 
nouncement. We perceive in it unusual skill in so presenting the e/emen¢s as to secure a ready and thor- 
ough comprehension on the part of the pupil.”’ It excels in clearness and beauty. $1.25 


BROOKS’S NORMAL GEOMETRY. 


This work has taken and held a high position before the country, It is thoroughly suited to High Schools 
Academies and Normal Schools. It both utilizes and shortens the course, though completing it, in Geome- 
try. It contains Practical problems, Original Theories, and a fine treatise on Trigonometry. $1, 


RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS. 


These spellers classify words into a science and teach accurate pronunciation in conjunction with correct 
st elling. Pupils speak a word a hundred times to the writing of it once, How important then is a work of 
this character. Teachers are invited to send for these very superior spelling books, as they contain much 
that is new and important in exercises and methods, Primary, ,30; Normal, .45. 


FEWSMITH AND SINGER’S GRAMMARS. 


Just Adopted for Philadelphia Public Schools. 























The intrinsic merit of these works, and their great cheapness, are gradually but surely bringing them into 
an extensive and lasting use. Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wilmington, Trenton, Erie, Altoona, Allentown, 
Norristown, Lock Haven, etc., usethem. Maryland has fora third time adopted them officially, Elemen- 


tary, .45; Large, .65. a 
PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


“ Unsurpassed in Beauty, Instructive Matter, Teaching Character, Durability and Mounting.” Price per 
set, six maps, $25. Thoughthe first large size OUTLINE MAPS in this country, they are now, as 
they have been, the best and, for their size, the cheapest, Politicaland Physical Geography, both clearly 
presented. Send for descriptive circular. 











IMPORTANT MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


’ nad ‘ , , 

Peterson’s Familiar Science, The greatest work Roberts’s U.S. History, suitable for country schools 
on common science. Should be in every school, 

Hillside’s Geology, prepared to present the ele- Bouvier’s Astronomies. 


ments of Geology. J - : Fairbanks’s Book-Keeping. Counting-house 
Sheppard’s Books of the Constitution. Every Edition. 
boy should be familiar with the charter of his oh -. 
country. Jarvis’ Chiming Bells. 
peg” Liberal Terms for Introduction. Illustrated catalogues gratis. 
paay” Teachers are requested to correspond with us when they desire to see our books or to make changes, 
ADDRESS 


Or, WM. S. SCHOFIELD, SOWER, Potts & (Co. 


Supt. of Introduction. 530 Market st., and 523 Minor st., Phils, 
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We Invite Attention to the Following Recent and Valuable Additions to our List of 
School Publications : 


{he fpook of ih oblems in Arithmetic, 


— ALSO — 


The Book of Problems with Key. 


By George A. Walton, Agent of Massachusetts Board of Education, and Francis Cogswell, 
Principal of Putnam School, Cambridge. 

















The above new works are by the well known author of Walton’s Arithmetical Tables, 
The Putnam Drill Cards, etc., etc. 

They embrace the essential features of the above works, with additions and improve- 
ments especially in the method of dictation. 

The Book of Problems contains more than /wenty-thousand examples for practice, em- 
bracing all the applications of Arithmetic usually found in text-books. It is designed 
especially for class-drill. It may, however, be used as an ordinary text-book of arithmet- 
ical examples. The Book and Key are bound together for the use of teachers. The 
book alone is for the pupil. 


Book of Problems, 25 cts.—Boox of Problems with Key, 75 cts. 
=—tyt > 


= 2 CAMPBELL’ S 


neise Schoo pjistory of {nited State, 


The style is easy and agreeable. It is not a mere combination of facts, but a carefully 
written narrative of leading events.—Chicago Schoolmaster. 

The reader’s interest is excited and well maintained to the end.—AMassachusetts Teacher. 

This history is the best Grammar School history published in our country. A copy 
will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty cents. 


CAMPBELL’S GESCHICHTE DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEN. 
This is the above history translated by the eminent scholar, Gustave Fischer, LL. D. 
A copy will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty-three cents. 


Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary. 

A Pocket Dictionary of the English language compiled from the Quarto by L. J. 
Campbell. The work is very complete, and contains a large amount of matter in a small 
compass. Besides the vocabulary, it contains many useful tables, and is by far the best 
pocket dictionary in the market. Copies sent only on receipt of the price, 75 cents, or 
in flexible binding, 85 cents. Please address 


EXLpREDGE & BRoTHER, 
No. 17 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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“Tas Oasr or rae Eaveariovat JOvavacs,”' 


THE 


NATIONAL TEACHER 


FOR 1873 


Will aim to meet the professional needs of all progressive teachers by elucidating the 
improved methods of instruction and 
discipline ; by advocating needed reforms in school organization and management; and 


fundamental principles of education ; by presenting 
by presenting a valuable record of school progress in the different States and countries. 
Special attention will be given to the teaching of the natural sciences in elementary 
schools. Its contributors will include, as heretofore, many of the ablest and most practi- 
cal educational writers in the country, and their contributions will be devoted to the 
discussion of those live educational questions which are of practical interest to teachers 
and school officers of all grades. Wo pains will be spared to secure for its pages the most 
advanced views and the ripest experience of the country in school instruction and management. 

The January number appears in a new dress, and other improvements may be ex- 
pected. We shall aim to make the NATIONAL TEACHER not only ‘the best,’’ as is now 
so generally conceded, but also the neatest educational journal in the country. The 
two volumes, now published, have won for it the strongest commendation of the most 
eminent and progressive teachers. They pronounce it— 
‘* The leading educational journal of the country.” ‘* The best educational journal of the 

country.” ‘* The best educational journal in America.”’ “ Inadvance of all others 
in practical value.” ‘* The best educational monthly extant.” ‘* The educa- 
tional periodical par exce!lence.”* ‘ Unrivaled among the educational 
journals.” ‘* Superior to any teachers’ journal I have seen.” 
“THE NATIONAL TEACHER isa grand success.” 


Terms :—$1.50 a year ; five or more copies at $1.25 a copy. A copy /ree to the 
sender of five subscriptions at $1.50 each, or fem subscriptions at $1.25 each. 


pax-A sample copy sent free on receipt of a two-cent stamp. “3a 


*.*An agent in every county and city of the country is wanted. A liberal cash com- 
mission will be allowed. 


Address the Editor and Publisher: 


EK. FE. WHITE, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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WYLIE & GRIEST, 
PRINTERS, BOoK-BINDERS AND STEREOTYPERS, 


eee 


Nos. 53 and 55 NORTH QUEEN STREET, 
LANCASTER: PA. 


We now claim to possess one of the finest and most complete Printing Offices in the United States. 
Our facilities for the prompt, speedy and accurate execution of everything incidental to the Printing 
and Stereotyping business, such as 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, CARDS, BILL HEADS 


In fact, everything from the mammoth poster to the tiny visiting card, either plain or in colors, exe- 
cuted at prices that defy competition, and in the highest style of the art. 

We are prepared to do stereotyping of all kinds, and solicit orders from Printers and Publishers 
Books, cuts and jobs executed at lower rates than can be obtained at any establishment in the State. 
Special rates given to printers. 

g@ Estimates furnished for all kinds of work. 


Address all orders and ietters to 
WYLIE & GRIEST, 


Inquirer Printing House, 
53 & 55 NORTH QUEEN STREET, LANCASTER, PA. 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Silicate Book Slates; 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Light, Portable, Noiseless, Durable \ 


Silicate Book Slates, 


For Lead-Pencil and Slate- Pencil. 


Black-Boards. Silicate Wall-Slating. 


- ] Makes the best Wall or Wooden Blackboard. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. Put up in cans with full directions, and boxed 
MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM + 


for Sipping athy with books and other 
Cor. FULTON & CHURCH Sts. Mew Tork. 


Price uced,—Pints, $1.50: quarts, 
TEACHERS’ Naronat Lvrenucence Burzav. 


$2.50: half gallon, $5.00: gallon, $9.00. 
ANAGERS: 


Rev. C. CORNFORTH. A. M, and J. N. BEISTLE, A. B. 


Reliable information promptly furnished, without charge, to SCHOOL OFFICERS desiring TEACHERS. En- 
gagements for INSTITUTE LECTURES and INsTRUCTORS. Teachers assisted in procuring positions. 
REFERENCE: : ye : 
Hon. J. P. WickersHaM, Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Hon. W. Worrtuincron, Secretary Board of Public Charities, West Chester, Pa. 
Pror. F. A. ALLEN, Mansfield, Tioga county, Pa. 
Geo. J. Luckey, A. M. City Superintendent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pror. H. S. Jones, City Superintendent, Erie, Pa. Address, 
TEACHERS’ NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE BUREAU, HARRISBURG, PA. 
Well-qualified Teachers deserving positions should send for circulars and our “ Teachers Application Blank.” 
NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE APPLICATION. 
pax” Enclose postage in letters requiring answers. “@3@ 
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LIVE BOOKS FOR PENN’A TEACHERS. 


J. A. Bancroft & Company Publishers and School Furnishers, 
612 ARCH Si., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Art of Teaching School. 


“* Original in Conception and Bold in Utterance.”’ 


| 


By J. R. SypHer.—We announce with pleasure the publica- 
tion ot this work, on an ever interesting subject, by one well | 
qualified by many years of earnest effective work in the cause | 
ot public education, As a member of the Pennsylvania State | 
‘Teachers’ Association from its foundation, as an intelligent re- 
viewer of educational works, as a teacner of experience, and as 
an author of school books, he has enjoyed and taken advantage 
of opportunities for observation and study in school atlairs 
that gives him not only a very extensive, but thoroughly prac 
tical knowledge of the subjccts treated of inthis manua:. The 
author condeinns, without reserve, the abuses of the present 
system of education,the misuse of time, the waste of the pe 
pie’s money, and the false theories of educatioh, ana at the 
same time suggests practical remedies for the cure of the evils 
pointed out. the book is altogether new in its theories, and is 
unlike any and all of the sv-called * Manuals,’’ ** Aids, 
‘“* Helps,’’ ‘ Guides,’’ etc., which are merely so many reprints of 
old methods. ‘I’his work condemns all artificial methods, de- 
manas practical education for practical people and insists that 
speculative education shall be reserved tor contemplative men 
with leisure and desire to study, solely for purposes of curiosity 
orcultuce, ‘The public want demands precisely such a book, 
and an examination of its pages wi | convince all that the author 
has been wisely chosen, Price, per mail, $1.50. 


Smith’s Complete Speller’s Manual 


| are Dy 


This Manual consists of a large and well selected collection of 
test words in English orthography, with the correct pronuncia- 
tion and full denition attached to each word, and is adapted 
especially for the use of those desiring to improve themselves 
in the art of spelling correctly. It contains a.so lessons in Dic 
tation Exercises, and a comprehensive list of words of similar 
pronunciation but different m-aning—their signification always 
being given. It will be found a capital exercise book in any 
school. Price, sent per mail, 35 cents, > 


“Step by Step,” The Child’s First Lesson Book.— A beautifully 


Especially yseful in the * object 


ated lessons trom A & C to Spelling and Reading. 
speller and reader in one book. Price, Dy mail, 31 cents. 


“THE GEM OF DRA 


|} Naturally 


| youthful mind, 
all the principal topics ¢ onnected 


| Similiar w 


| the work, and evidence the 


The Penn’a Schoo! Register; Or, Form Book, 


Compiled by Henry Houck, Esgq., Deputy Superintendent 
of Common Schools. No interest is more important In any 
community than that which is centred in public schools. It 
follows that the business of every Board should be 
transacted according to law, and a permanent record made 
thereof. In many districts business 1s loosely done, 7s 1 
corded on separate sheets, many of which are setts wage we 
contains ample space for all the minutes, also b ank orders, 
bonds, and other forms that are necessary. It also 
n by practical illustration as to the 

‘ing business generally. The book 
ed at expense of the district, and will cost 

n what is usually paid tor the mecessary torms. Price 

py sent postage free to any part of the State ; or 
when sent by express at cost of the purchaser 


agreements, 
ti 


s valuable instru 
of levying tax and doi 


giv 
manner 
the 


** Elementsjof Astronomy,” By Prof. J. Davis. 


«4 during the experience of many years’ 
is designed mainly as_a text-book, and 
: th special reference to filling a vacuum in 
is. ete, It differs from all others on the same 
arrangement, simplicity and adaptation to the 
and in addition illustrates in a familiar manner 
with the science of Astronomy. 

The engravings, of which over one hundred have been intro- 
duced, are striking and beautiful, and superior to those of any 
rk. The Sun and Eleavenly bodies with which we 
bservation most familiar, are first treated of; and step 
by step the student is advanced to the investigation of worlds 
r ystems revealed to us only by the teles« pe The vocabu- 
if astronomical terms and phrases, and the explanatory 

i¢ treatise, are valuable teatures of 
care and completeness of its ar- 
have examined the work unitein pro- 
Published in :2mo form, 
dtay~ Will be furnished 


prepar 


subject 


ect, in 


uotes interspersed through th 


rangement. All wh 
noais it the book long wanted, 
cloth ; 353 pages. Price $2.00, retail. 
for examination by mail at $1.50, 
illustrated litthe work 
* system of teaching, a 


inci 


onsisting of gradu- 
combining primer, 


WING BOOKS.” 


My First Drawing Book for Slate Exercises. 


NO PAPER, LEAD PENCIL, OR RUBBER NE 


A work long wanted for instruction 
in Drawing on the Slate, embracin 
straight and curved Lines, Capital aoa 
Script Letters, Numerals, Familiar 
Objects, Animals, etc., with full page 
of instruction opposite each Plate, for 
the pupil and ‘leacher. It is a well 
known fact that the American Children 
are sadly deficient in off-hand draw- 
ing, sketching, lettering, etc., and gen- 
erally remain so through life. ‘his 
book is intended too remedy this by 
systematic practice, while the fingers 
are easy to train,and during the spare 
moments usually lost in the Primary 
and Intermediate Schools. tis beau- 
tifully printed in white, and bound 
durably in a handsome, attractive 
manner, and will be found /ar super- 
tor to loose drawing cards, which are 
expensive and liable to become lost It 
wil be a live book wherever introduc- 
ed, a delight to the children, and as m- 
dispensable as the Slate or Primer. An 
examination is all that is desired, 


{DRAWING BOOK } 


JOWN 


BY 
he 
a LATE 
We also furnish 
GLOBES, APPARATUS, MAPS, 
REWARDS OF MERIT, 
etc., etc., 
ing needed for the school- 
room. 


AULADE 


A BANCROFT & 


EDED. 
What Superintendents Say. 


Fulton—“ Highly pleased, instruc- 
tions add greatly toits werits,’’ Dela- 
ware’ A very useful Book.”” Erie— 
*¢ Ts just what our children in Primary 
Schools need.’’ Jefferson—* It is ex- 
cellent.’””’ Lebanon—‘‘ An excellent 
little work, should be inthe hands of 
every pupil in Primary classes,” 


Bg- This Engraving is a fac-simile 
of the pages of the book, Price, sent 
by Mail, 4o cents, Liberal terms given 
for introduction. 


COLLINS. _ A. BANCROFT & CO., 
aci>© 


Ext PusLiIsHERS, 


—— 


: 512 Arch street, 


Philadelphia, 


LPHIA. 


Penna. 
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J. A. BANCROFT: & CO., 
General School Furnishers 


Nos. 512 ARCH Street, and 511 NORTH Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


>> - ——— 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA FAVORITE’. 


The sales of which have been in excess of any other Desk in the State. 


BEING INTRODUCED 
MERIT ALONE, 
‘ALVIS FHL 
LUVd AZAR NI 


The New Patent Gothic Desk, 
With Curved Back, Folding Seat, and Adjustable Foot Rest. 


i <a ADOPTED OVER ALL COMPETITORS for EXCLUSIVE USE for the Year 1872, 
In the NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS of the CITY of PHILADELPHIA. 


This new and complete Desk, combining durability, handsome and uniform appearance, with ease and 
comfort to the pupil, by the CURVED SLAT SEAT, is superior to any offered to the public. The prices are 
as low as those of any good Folding Seat Desk, while the material used is unsurpassed. The careful ex- 
amination of the Desk by Schvol Boards and others interested, is requested before selecting other patterns. 
A very full Descriptive Catalogue will be furnished on application. 


NEW HOOL DESK. 


A want has long existed for Improved School Furniture for Rural Districts, which can be furnished at or 


near the same price at which the ordinary Seating of Home Manufacture can be produced. In response tr 
repeated calls of this nature, we have recently-designed and patented the above, which can be furnished at 
lower rates than any Desk in the market, and from 15 to 20 per cent. |ess than our regular styles, or those 
of other Manufacturers; thus making the Desk eminently suitable for District Schools, where Economy, 
St:enets, Comrort and Beauty are desirable at low rates. The Desk is inferior to none, and the work man- 
ship eqnal to the best. It is made with an Ixcturvep Back, and Curvep Stat Seat, so as to afford a comfort- 
able position, and enable the pupil to sit erect. The back is entirely closed, and the shelf very wire and 
deep, while the Castings, or Iron Frames, are extra heavy and very handsome. A very full description is 
given in our Catalogue. 
—_—_—_- > << 


School and Teachers’ Desks, of all late and approved styles. 
Lid and Chair Desks, double and single. 
Church, Hall, and Recitation Seats. 
Blackboards, Slate and Wood of all sizes. 
Liquid Slating, &c. 
And in fact everything necessary for the thorough outfit of the School-room, kept on hand and 
furnished on liberal terms. 
Fu'land Illustrated Catalogues of the different styles and patterns of cbove sent when desired. 
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ment of books recenty issued by us. 


First LESSON IN OUR CouNTRY’s History, bring 
ing out its salient points and aiming to combine 
simplicity with sense. By WM. Swinton, A. M., 
Prot. History in the Univ. Cal., 
densed History U, S.,” etc. I 
Fully illustrated. Price 80 cents, 
examination, on receipt of 60 cents. 

WorvbD Book OF SPELLING, ORAL AND WRITTEN. 
Designed to attain practical results in the acquisi- 
tion ‘of the ordinary English vocabulary, and to 
serve as an introduction to word analysis. 
Prof. WILLIAM Swinron, Prof. of the English 
Language, University of California, author of 
“Condensed History U. 5.,” “Rambles among 
Words,” etc., etc. 154 pages. 
By mail on receipt of the price. 

RAMBLE AMONG Worvps. THEIR Poetry, HuIs- 
TORY AND WisvoM. By WiLLIAM SWINTON, A. 
M. Handsomely bound in flexible cloth, and 
marbled edges. A new revised edition. 
pages. Price, $1.00, 
receipt of the price. 

BotANY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
HAVE; How THEY Mover, CLims, 
SECTS TO WORK FOR THEM, ETC. By Prof. Asa 
Gray, author of “Gray’s Botanical Series.” 
Beautifully illustrated, and printed on fine paper. 
4to. Price 75 cents. 
price. Fust ready. 

QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN ExAMINATIONS, An aid 

fot Teachers’ Certificates, and a 
Hand-Book for Examiners and ‘Teachers. 
Joan Swert. Cloth. 202 pages. 
By mail on receipt of the price. 

A PracricaAL COURSE WITH THE 
new work of great excellence, and 
adaption, For schools and Academies. 


vol. 


to Candidates 


GERMAN. A 
admirable 


Series.” 1 vol. Cloth. Price $1.60. By mail 
for examination, for $1.25. ust ready. 

AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY ; abridged, 
with the co-operation of the author, from Eliot & 
Storer’s Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. By Wm. 
RipLEY NiCHOLs, Assistant Professor of General 
Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Fully illustrated with diagrams and 
other cuts, I vol. I2mo. Cloth. 360 pages. 
Price $1.50. By mail for examination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00, 


138 and 140 Grand St. New York, 


A. 


By | 


By | 
Price $1.00. | 


By Prof. | 
W. H.Woopsury, author of “*Woodbury’s German | 


We will send sample copies of either or all 
of them, if desired for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of price. 


| SWINTON’S WorRD 
author “ Con- | 


oquare. 
By mail for | 


| 
| 


Price 25 cents. | 


302 | 
Single copies by mail, on | 


How PLANTs BE-| 


Emp.oy In- | 
| Bea More than §0,000 copies sold since its publica- 


By mail on receipt of the 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We invite the attention of teachers and educationalists to the following announce- 


/ 


ANA.ysIs. A graded class-book 

of English derivative words, with practical exer- 

Analyzing, Defining, Synonyms, 
and the use words. By WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Prof. of the English Language in the University 
of California, author of “* A Condensed History of 
the United States,” “Rambles Among Words,” 
etc, etc. 3 vol. 128 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
By mail for examination, 25 cents. 

AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LAN- 
GUAGE, with Exercises and Vocabularies. By 
SAMUEL H,. TayLor, LL.D Based on the 
twenty-fifth edition of Kuhner’s Grammar, 1 vol, 
400 pages. Price $1.60. By mail for examina- 
tion on receipt of $1.25. 

A CONDENSED SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, con structed for etinitive results in recita- 
tion, containing a ew method o! [ropical 
Reviews. By WILLIAM WINTON, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of California, 

“*Cimpais oi the Army of the 

Potomac,” etc. lustre ated with Maps, 

Portraits and other illustrations. 1 vol. Cloth. 

300 pages. Price, for examination, 75 cents 


cises in Spelling 
g, 


ol 


and 


ol 


and author 
etc., 


tion 
CATHC: 


a year ago. 

ART’S YOUTH’s SPEAKER. Selections in 
Prose, Poetry and Dialogues, suited to the capaci- 
ties of Youth, and intended for the Exhibition 
Day requirements of Common Schools and Aca- 
demies; with many new and original pieces. By 
Gro. R. CaTHcarT, A. M. 190 pages, Cloth. 
Price, for examination, 75 cents. 

Rosinson’s EXAMpLeEs, Arithmetical Examples, 
Mental and Written. (With and without answers. ) 
With numerous Tabies of Moneys, Weights, 
Measures, etc., designed for review and test exer- 

cises. By D. W. Fisu, A. M. Cloth. 282 pages. 
Price, 75 cents, for examination, 

THE SPENCERIAN DRAWING BOOK. 
Elementary and Progressive Character, 
especially for the use of Schools, on a new and 
excellent plan. Prepared by H. HITCHINGs, 
Teacher of Drawing in the Buston English Hig} 
School, and late Prof. of Drawing, U. 5. Naval 
Academy. ‘To be completed in six books. Nos, 

, 2 and 3 now ready. Price 30 cents each, for 
examination. 


A Series of an 
designed 


sax Full testimonials of the above are published in the September number of the 
EpucaTIONAL REPORTER, where will also be found full descriptive notices of all of our 
new issues, together with much general educational news of interest and value. 
REPORTER will be sent free of charge on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN TAYLOR & C0., 
Educational Publishers, 


THE 


273 West Randolph St., Chicago. 
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LEBANON, WARREN CO. O. 
EXPENSES $3.80 PER WEEK, 


Including Tuition, Books, Room Rent, Table Board, Bedding and 
Bed-washing ; By self-boarding these expenses are 
generally reduced to $2.75 per Week. 
DEPARTMENTS SUSTAINED. 
PREPARATORY—Commen Branches; Algebra and Rhetoric. This 
Department receives those who have only attended a district school, as well 
as all others who wish to study only the common branches. 
TEACHERS’—Common Branches reviewed; Training in Teaching 
and Government. 
BUSINESS—Full course in Business Operations. 
ENGINEERING—Surveying, Civil and Railroad Engineering. 
COLLEGIATE—Scientific Course; Classic Course. 
A more thorough, vigorous, and extensive course is given here, in two 
and a half years, than in most colleges in five years, and like advantage 
is given in every Department. These are demonstrated FACTS. 


SUCCESS OF GRADUATES. 

The majority of graduates from this school succeed better in business, 
in teaching, in any ofthe professions, than the majority of college graduates. 
Why? Because students, here, pride themselves in hard work. Shirking 
and shamming, so generally the boast of college students, are here of rare 
occurrence, being prevented or corrected by the general feeling of the school. 


NO RULES NECESSARY. 
Such is the unvarying spirit of earnest effort that no rules are used to 
enforce order, or secure diligent application. 


ATTENDANCE INCREASING, 


The annual enrollment last year, 1506; the average term enrollment, about 
465 different pupils. 
ADVANTAGES AND FACILITIES. 

This large annual enrollment, which probably exceeds that of any college 
in the State, and that of any State Normal Schoo! in other States, enables us 
to give unequaled facilities in the range of studies pursued and in the num- 
ber of classes sustained in each branch, so that a person entering at any 
time, will be likely to find such classes ns he desires. 

But the unprecedented success of this school is owing mainly to its pe- 
euliar and effective methods of instruction and management. For the most 
part pupils will accomplish more than twice as much here, in any depart- 
ment of study, as in any other institution in the same length of time; wiile 
the expenses are much less here, than elsewhere. 


RELIGIOUS EXERCISES. 

Though all religious exercises ure entirely free, the regular attendance 
of every pupil is almost withoutexception. A students’ daily prayer-meet- 
ing has been sustained for three years, with ever-growing interest, and in- 
creasingly hopeful results. ‘ 

The eight Churches of Lebanon, respectively welcome pupils to their 
pews and watch-care. 

BOTH SEXES ENJOY EQUAL ADVANTAGES. 

Pupils received at any time for eleven weeks; bills commencing at time 

of entrance. Statements in this catalogue are reliable. I hold myself re- 


sponsible for them 
A. HOLBROOK, Principal. 
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TATEMENTS FOR !8TH 


The past year has been one of unprecedented prosperity and success, 


ENROLLMENT AND EXERCISES. 


The enrollment in the 17th annual catalogue is 1,506 different pupils, 

The average term enrollment for 17th year, was about 465. 

This large attendance makes it necessary to sustain over forty recitations 
and drills daily, of fifty minutes each; besides as many more exercises 
weekly, in the debating, scientific and literary sections, into which the 
several departments are divided. 


BOARDING AND INCIDENTAL EXPENSES 
Twelve boarding houses are owned and controlled by the Principal. The 
rooms are comfortably furnished. Only two pupils occupy one room. 
Students occupying the Principal’s houses can get board at one of his 
tables or elsewhere. Good table board is furnished at $1.50 or $1.80 per 
week, at several tables. A lively competition keeps the board wholesome 
and palatable at all these tables. 


MISCELLANEOUS FACTS. 


In the School Year of this Institution there are five terms, four 
of eleven weeks and one of six weeks, giving only two weeks vacation in 
August. 

Any person entering at any time, can find classes that will meet his 
wants, from the beginning classes in all the common branches, to the high- 
est classes in the College Course. 

A sufficient number of teachers (nov 11 in regular branches ana 5 in 
extra branches) is employed to prevent any class becoming too large for 
successful management; and careful attention is paid to the wants of every 
pupil in every class. 

FULL EMPLOYMENT FOR TRAINED TEACHERS. 

We have had an increasing demand for teachers trained in our methods, 
and all whom we recommend are sure of employment, at wages from $2 to 
$5 per day, according to the positions they are competent to fill. 

Catalogues giving all the particulars will be sent free to all who apply 
for them. 
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NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOL. 


SUCCESS OF ITS GRADUAES. 





Partial List of the graduates in the Collegiate Department with their present 
positions and salaries, or net incomes. 


REMARKS. 


The Collegiate Department was organized in 1860, but during the war only 
the several annual Scientific Classes were sustained. 

In 1865 the first Classic Class of six members was graduated. 

The Scientific class takes those qualified to teach a common school, and after 
one or two sessions of preparatory drill gives them a course of training extend- 
ing through one year of fifty weeks. 

The Classic Course takes pupils from the Scientific Class, and continues 
their training in the Ancient Languages, Belle Lettres, Metaphysics, and Juris- 
prudence, for another year of fifty weeks. 

Pupils who are worthy receive degree of B. S. at the end of the Scientifie 
year. Those continuing and completing the course in the second year are 
awarded the degree of B. A. 

Three Scientific Graduates have received the degree of B. A. from as man 
different Colleges. Rev. Robert Christie entered the Junior Class of Miami Uni- 
versity after having spent a year anda half here. Thus saving two and a half 
years in accomplishing the six years’ curriculum of that Institution. 

Prof. L. E. Hicks another Scientific graduate completed the course in Den- 
aizon University in two years, and attained a like degree, 

Prof. I. Thornton Osmond, another Scientific, completed the course of Mt, 
Union College, also, in two years. 

These are the only graduates from this institution, so far as we know, who 
have sought any other, to complete their Academic course. 

Prof. L. V. Tuttle, a graduate of the Scentific course has received the hon- 
orary degree of A. B. from the O. W. University, and is now Principal of the 
Preparatory Depatment, there. : 

It will be noticed thatalarge proportion of the Scientific graduates even, 
are occupying positions with salaries which have brought them in competition 
with the graduates from the six years’ curriculum of colleges, 

Of the whole number of graduates, 214, 63 are ladies; many of whom 
being married, their names and positions are not given in the list. 

“te will be noticed also, that the following order is observed in the statement 
with regard to each graduate: 

















2 NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Ist. The name; 2nd, the year of graduation; 3d, the position or business , 
4th, salary or net income; 5th, the P. O. Address. 

Besides the graduates included in the following list, many thousands of gen- 
tlemen and ladies having closed their school days here, are successfully engaged 
in all the professions and in every form of business activity in every State and 
nearly every city and important town in the nation. The majority of these 
spent from three to five sessions with us; long enough, to catch the enthusiastic 
love of work which characterizes the school. 
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Ballard, A. N. ’71. Superintendent, Public Schools. 
Zionville, Ind. 

Carver, H. N. ’68. Principal, Medina Normal School. 
Medina, O. 

Chalfan, Clara. °66. Principal, High School. 
Pomeroy, O. 

Clark. Edward. ’67. Superintendent of Public Schools. 
Aurora, Ind. 

Craig, J. E. ’68. Baptist Minister. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Coffin, Trenmor. ’69. Acting State Librarian. 
Carson City, Nev. 

Creegan, Mrs Lissie, ( Williams.) ’71. Teacher, Wetmore College. 
Irving, Kan. 

Coleman, W. H. ‘79. Superintendent, Public School. 
Johnson Station, .Tex. 

Denison, T.S. 772. Secretary, National Normal School. 
Lebanon, O. 

Durling, L. H. ’66. Prof. of Nat. Science in Pub. High School. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gamble, J. Lee. ’68. Student of Theology 
N. Y= City. 

Gilbert, Nellie. 68. Teacher, Grammar Department. 
Dublin, Ind. 

Hanna, A. J. °68. Student of Theology. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Holbrook, R. H. ’66. Prof. Natural Science, Normal School. 1,350 
Lebanon, O 

Holbrook, J. B. ’67. Superintendent, Public School. 1,200 
Weyauwega, Wis. 

Holbrook, Irene. 67. Teacher of Ancient Languages, National 

Normal School. 900 

Lebanon, O. 

Holbrook, Annie L. ’71. Teacher in National Normal School. 800 
Lebanon, O. 
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SUCCESS OF ITS GRADUATES. 


Holiday, Geo. L. 66. Agent for Harper & Bros. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Kinsey, O. P. ’71. Prof. Eng. Literature Nat. Nor. School. 


Lebanon, O. 

Matthews, Lucy M. °70. Teacher N. W. Normal School. 
Republic, O. 

Maxwell, J. C. 72. Superintendent, Public School. 
Harrisburg, Ills. 

McLane, J. P. ’67. Universalist Minister. 
Augusta, Maine. 

Meade, G. F. ’72. Superintendent, Public School. 
Williamsburg, O. 

Mendenhall, T.C. ’61. ‘Teacher, High School. 
Columbus, O. 

Morrow, R. E. ’72. Superintendent, Public School. 
Patriot, Ind. 

Nelson, G. M. 68. Farmer. 
Sardinia, O. 

Porter, Sarah J. °69. Teacher, National Normal. 
Lebanon, O 

Richard, Fraise J. ’69. Principal, North Western Normal. 
Republic, O. 

Reichenbach, Alcide. ’72. Student, Modern Languages. 
Neufchatel, Switzerland. 

Roberts, Mrs N.S. ’66. Principal, Kentucky Normal. 
Catlettsburgh, Ky. 

Seymour, Geo. E. Assistant State Superintendent of 

Public Instruction. 

Jefferson City, Mo. 

Staver, David. ’68. Student of theology. 
New York City. 

Steele, J. A. ’71. Professor, National Normal. 
Lebanon, O. 

Stultz, P. P. ’71. Superintendent, Public School. 
Rising Sun, Ind. 

Swaim, W. T. 68. Superintendent, Public School. 
Montgomery, O. 

Wallace, W. F. ’67. Editor, Sunday Post. 
Columbus, O. 

Wheatley, Julia. ’71. Teacher, Medina Normal. 
Medina, O. 

Woody, J. W. President, Friends’ College. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Wright, Lot. ’68. County Treasurer. 
Lebanon, O. 

Wright, D.8. ’71. President, Whittier College. 

Salem, Iowa. 


1,000 


600 
800 
1,200 
800 
1,500 
800 
900 
1,100 


1,000 
1,000 
600 


2,000 
1,000 
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Adams, Frank. °’71. Teacher, Kentucky Normal School. 
Catlettsburgh, Ky. 

Akels, John. 65. Teacher, Second Intermediate School. 
Cincinnati, O. 

Allen, David. ’61. Attorney at Law. 
Lebanon, O. 

Armstrong, Allen. ’63. Superintendent, Public School. 
Council Bluffs, Lowa. 

Banks, L. R. ’72. Teacher. 
Cherry Grove, O. 

Best, D. R. °’72. Superintendent, Public School. 
Huntington, Ind. 

Binford, J.H. ’71. Principal, High School. 
New Garden, Ind. 

Binford, Mattie. ’71. Teacher, High School 
New Garden, Ind. 

Bower, G. A. 67. Superintendent, Public School. 
Americus, Kan. 

Brown, H. B. ’71. Professor, North Western Normal. 
Republic, O. 

Brown, J. P. ’72 Superintendent, Public School. 
Jones Station, O. 

Bulla, T. H. ’70. Student, Senior Year. 
Lebanon, O. 

Bulla, R. N. ’71. Student, Senior Year. 
Lebanon, O. 

Burke, John. ’71. Teacher Public School and County Examiner. 600 
Waterloo, O. 

Chidester, Geo. ’64. Teacher. 
Troy, O. 

Christie, Robt. °64. Presbyterian Minister. 1,200 
Shelbyville, Ky. 

Compton, J. H. ’71. Law Student. 
Ann Arbor. 

Conner, Levi. ’72. Superintendent, Publie School. 
Fairfield, Ind. 

Cox, I. N. °’72. Principal, High School. 
New London, Ind. 

Creegan, C. C. ’69. President, Wetmore College. 
Irving, Kan. 
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Cusick, Alice. °71. Teacher, Public School. 550 
Pyrmont. O. 

Davis, W. F. ’69. Teacher. 
Washington C. H., O. 

Dayton H.P. ’72. Teacher. 
Mt. Healthy, O. 


Ditto, Gideon. °72. Teacher, Public School. 600 
Lebanon, O. 

Doak, A.S. ’72. Teacher, Public School. 400 
Vincennes, Ind. . 

DuRie, W. B. ’71. Superintendent, Public School. 600 
Maineville, O. 

Fegan, Frank. ’71. Superintendent, Public School. 750 


West Union, O. 
Freeman, R. ’69. Law Student. 
London, O. 


Funk, A. L. ’72. Superintendent, Public School. 700 
Versailles, O. 

Funk, Sue M. ’71. Teacher, Public School. 450 
Valley City, Ind. 

Garmon,O. C. ’71. Teacher, Select School. 800 


Vincennes, Ind. 
Gifford, Jennie. ’67. Teacher, Kentucky Normal. 
Catlettsburgh, Ky. 


Hall, B. B. ’68. Superintendent, Public School. 1,000 
Medina, O. 

Hardy, Oscar. Superintendent, Public School. 650 
Annapolis, Ind. 

Harford, W. P. ’60. Insurance Agent. 2,000 
Morrow, O. 

Harrison, Mary. ’71. Teacher, Public School. 500 


Mitchell, Ind. 
Hicks, L. E. 61. Prof. Natural Science, Dennison University. 
Granville, O. 


Hillery, W.S. ’71. Teacher, 475 
Burton, W. Va. 
Hillis, Sallie. ’68. Principal, Public High School. 750 


Batavia, O. 
Holbrook, Josiah. °65. Publisher. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Humphreys, Alfred. °67. Superintendent, Public School. 1,500 
Newark, O. ; 
Jacobs,G. L. 60. County Superintendent. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Keeler, Ollie. °’71. Teacher, Public School. 600 
Bedford, Ind. 
Kelso, J.G. ’71. Superintendent, Public School. 800 


Somerset, O. 
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Kennedy, W. °’71. Teacher, Public School. 
Lancaster, O. 

Lanning, W.H. ’72. Superintendent, Publie School. 
Mattoon, Ills, 

Lanning, Jennie. ’71. Teacher, Public School. 
Mattoon, IIIs. 

Laylander, Florence. °’70. Teacher, Public School. 
Mohawk Valley, O. 

Lind, G. D. ’71. Medical Student. 
Cincinnati, O. 

Lukens, Lizzie. ’68. Teacher, Public School. 
Hoskinsville. 

May, C. B. °72. Teacher, Public School. 
Seneca, Kan. 

McDivitt, J.B. ’60. Law Bookseller and Publisher. 
New York city. 

Meachem, Emma. ’69. Teacher, Public School. 

Monticello, Ills. 

Meade, Mrs Mattie A. ’72. Teacher, Public School. 
Williamsburgh, O. 

Morris, Miss Alice G. ’64. Teacher, Public School. 
Burlingame, Kan. 

Morrow, D. B. ’61. Clerk of Court. 
Eaton, O. 

Myers, C.D. ’72. Law Student. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Newcomer, J. ’66. Law Student 
Cincinnati, O. 

Nichols, C. C. ’67. Lawyer. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Nicolay,J. B. ’68. Teacher, Public School. 
Mannington, W. Va. 

Norman, J. H. ’72. Teacher, Public School. 
Symmes’ Station, O. 

Norton, Almira. ’72. Teacher, Public School. 
Palestine, Ills, 

O’Brien, Thomas. ’72. ‘Teacher, Public School. 
Little York, O. 

Osmond, I. T. ’67. Prof. Natural Science, Smithson College 
Logansport, Ind. 

Owens, Sallie. ’71. Teacher, National Normal School. 
Lebanon, O. 

Painter, Abraham. ’68. Student Senior Year. 
Lebanon, O. 

Pearce, Eugene H. ’65. Presbyterian Minister. 
Carlisle, Ky. 

Puterbaugh, G. W. ’67. Superintendent, Public School. 
Greenfield, Ind. 


600 
450 
600 
1,500 
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SUCCESS OF ITS GRADUATES. 


Quinby, Hannah. ’68. 
Wilmington, O. 

Rogers, W. P. ’66. . Agent for Harper & Bros, 
New Orleans, La. 

Romans, Minerva. ’69. Teacher, Public High School 
Rising Sun, Ind. 

Ross, Dennis. ’69. Teacher, Public School. 
Transit, O. 

Roudebush, W. F. ’72 Teacher, Public School 
Newtonville, O. 

Scantlin, F M. ’71. Law Student. 
Morrow, O. 

Scott, J. A. ’68. Farmer. 
Preston, O. 

Scott, Hannah, ’71. Teacher, Public High School. 
Mattoon, Ills. 

Scott, Winfield. ’72. Teacher, Public School. 
Jackson, C. H., O. 

Scott, Winfield. ’72. Teacher, Public School. 
Oregon, O. 

Searl, Minta. ’67. Teacher, National Normal 
Lebanon, O. 

Shearer, J.S. ‘Superintendent, Public School. 
Cawker City, Kansas. 

Smith, Callie. 63, Teacher of Math. Hughes High School 
Cincinnati, O. 

Stair, D. W. ’72. Law Student. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Staley, J. M. ’72. Superintendent, Public School 
West Richfield, O. 

Thompson, Luther. ’71. Law Student. 
West Union, O. 

Thompson, Dora. ’72. Teacher, Public School. 
West Jefferson, O. 

Tomlin, Lee. ’68- Principal, Normal School. 
Oakland City, Ind 

Tribley, L. J. ’67. Teacher, Public School. 
Morrow, O. 

Tucker, John. 69. Superintendent, Public School. 
Wichila, Kan, 

Tucker, Mrs. Melissa. ’71. Teacher, Public School. 
Wichila, Kan. 

Tuttle, LL. V. ’64. Prin. Prep. Department Ohio Western 

University. 

Delaware, O. 

Vandeman, A. W. 72. Teacher, High School. 

Crestline, O, 





500 


800 


600 
570 


1,200 


850 


400 


500 
1,200 


500 


1,200 


700 
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Vane, W. H. 68. Assistant Principal, Normal School. 
Oakland City, Ind. 

Venable, W.H. ’62. Teacher Natural Science. Chickering’s 

Institute. 

Cincinnati, O. 

Wachs, 8. R. ’72. Superinterdent, Public School. 
Crestline, O. 

Wetherel, J. 66. Superintendent, Public School. 
Cunelton, Ind. 

Wilkins, Lizzie. ’67. Teacher, Public School. 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Worthen, G. W. '72. Prof. Mathematics and Greek, Wilton 

Collegiate Institute. 

Wilton, Iowa. 

Wright, J.M. ’72. Superintendent, Public School. 
Clay City Ills. 

Wright, T. M. ’70. ‘Teacher, Public School. 
Brookville, O. 

Wright, C. D. ’64. Lawyer. 
Troy, O. 

Zeigler, E.L. °71. Teacher, Public School. 
Northampton, O. 
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TRAINING LESSONS 


IN THE ELEMENTS OF 


} ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


BY ALFRED HOLBROOK, 


Principal National Normal School, Lebanon, 0. 


+ 





This long promised book is now in the market, and is being 
called for by Normal Teachers in nearly every State in the Union. 


6,000 Copies Sold the First Three Months. 


WITH NO AGENTS IN THE FIELD. 





THIS GRAMMAR DIFFERS FROM OTHERS: 
1. It gives the objective method of teaching the Elements of 
the English language. 


2. It rejects all ‘‘ baby talk,” yet is within the comprehension 
of any pupil, and can not fail to interest. 


8. It is a book of Progressive Training Lessons, and rejects 
o o J 
all memorizing book definitions. 


4. By these Progressive Lessons it developes a knowledge of 
all the constructions of the English language. 


5. It teaches pupils to think for themselves. 


——__ + +92 -—_ 


Sond 40 Cts. to the Publishers for a Copy for Examination. 


HOLBROOK’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


A COMPLETE TREATISE OF THE SUBJECT, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
IN PRESS, 


G@@' Por terms for introduction apply to the publishers. 


GEO. E. STEVENS & Co., 
39 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
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Every Teacher in the United States should send for a Specimen Copy of 


THE NATIONAL NORMAL, 
A MONTHLY EDUCATIONAL NEWSPAPER. 


BDITHD BY NR. HH. HOLBROOCE. 


It has a large circulation. It is RADICAL, CRITICAL and IN DEPENDENT in the discussion 
of all Educational, Social and Religious Topics. Keviewers have pronounced it 


LIVELY, WIDE-AWAKHE, FEARLESS, Etc. 
IT MEETS THE WANTS OF THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER. 


CITY AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS INDORSE IT, 
EXAMINERS AND SCHUOL OFFICERS TAKE IT, 
ALL EDUVATORS NEED IT. 


READ WHAT A FEW SAY OF IT: 

Cativonn1a—Rev. W. T. Lucky, Principal of State Normal School, writes us: ‘‘If you will 
gevd me the names of the subscribers I obtained fur you last February, I will see that their sub- 
ecriptions are renewed. All are well pleased with the Nonmau.” 

De.aware—Professor Joun C. Harkness, President of the State Normal University, saye* 
* The Nationat Norma, by R H. Holbrook, Cincinnati, Ohio, is peculiarly acceptable, on ac- 
count of the enterprise and enthusiasm it inspires, and the dispatch with which it brings out the 
modern researches of the profession. It is truly national, as it publishes every month an extra- 
ordinary amount of news from the States and Territories. It means life, activity, courage, enter- 
prise and reform.” 

Inptana—Wua. P. Prenton, Examiner La Porte County, says: “It is to the teacher what a 
goblet brimming full of sparkling water is to the thirsty soul.” 

Iutinotis—For go-ahead-ativeness, genuine energy and work, the manager of the NaTIONAas 
Norma has no superior — The Schoolmaster. 

Kansas—M. A. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Allen County, writes: ‘* The 
NATIONAL Nonsat is so well adapted to Common School education that I can heartily commend 
it to every earnest, whole-hearted teacher. Among all the journals | have seeu, this most nearly 
fills my conception of what such a work ought to be.” 

Micuigan—E. Muovas, Superintendent of Schools, Clinton County, says: ‘‘I consider it in 
every way wortliy the patronage of the great fraternity of teachers,” 

Massacnuuserrs—Hon. J. D. Putiericx, Superintendent of Public Schools, Boston, says: ‘I 
have just received; and glanced through, your lively monthly. * * I fiud much iu it that is 
interesting. I like its pluck and individwality.”’ 

Missovat—Prof. E. B. Nexeiey, Superintendent of the Schools of St. Joseph, writes: ‘*I have 
received the Avril number of the Narionat Norma, and am much pleased with its contents. 
Ite sprightlinesa and originality render it peculiarly attractive.” 

MagrLann—Wa. R. Caeeny, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, says: “ Iam 
much pleased! with the Nationat Nogmavt. LI admire your bold and fearless criticism. It is the 
only kind that has ever done gvod or ever will.” 

Onto—Prof. F. A. Bumcaroner, Superintendent of Cambridge schools, writes: ‘‘I believe 
the Normat is ahead.”’ 

Ouio—L. D. Brown, Examiner of Noble County, writes us: ‘* The Natronat Norma doce 
more for me in the daily work of School than any other Educational paper that I have read, and 
I nave read several.” 

On1ro—n 8. Leue Principal of the Northwestern Ohio Normal School, and County Examiner, 
express himself as follows: ‘* Many of our teachers should take some educational journal, so 
T have embarked in the caase without solicitation on your part, and as the first installment send 
you two subscribers.”* 

Tennessxs—Prof. 8, Y. Catpwe tt, Superintendent of Public Schools, Nashville, writes: ‘'Judg- 
ing from the November number, I think the Nationa Noamat calculated to do good work in the 
cause of education. I wish it could be in the hands of every teacher in our State.’’ 

Wasuincton, D. C.—NationaL Bureau oF Evucation—lrof, Jons Kraus, Chief Clerk in 
the Burenu of Education, makes the following unequivocal statement: ‘I like your NaTionau 
Normat.”’ 

Agkansas—The Superintendent of Public Schools, Helena. Prof. 0. F. Rusertt, says: “1 
have been a subscriber of the NorMAt since its commencement, and am very well pleased with 
it. It treads a road which is entirely its own. I take six other journals, but the Norman can 
not be replaced by either ” 

We have Recommendations from the Leading Educators of Every 

State in the Union, 
We give money-making terms to County Corresponding Agents. We purpose keeping a Corres- 
poudent in every Vonnty inthe Union. Persons wishing to act as Correspondents will 
find it to their advantage to send for our Circular. 


Terms, $1.50 Per Year. Specimen Copies Sent Free. 
ADDRESS GEORGE E. STEVENS & 00., Publishers, 
39 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
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The man who insures his own life takes a risk that no responsible fompeny could assume for many times the amount of the 
table-rate of premium, except by averaging losses among a large number of policy holders. The average length of human life is 
only thirty-three years ; of five hundred persons, only six live sixty-five years. Is there any certainty that your success in life 
will enable you to leave a patrimony for your family in any other way than by life insurance ? 


————— 
—_——_ 


AGCENTS AND CANVASSERS 


New ‘ngland 47] 


WANTED FOR THE 





ife Insurance Q. 


e 


ot BOSTON, MASS.%=> 





> 
> 


Chartered 1835—Benj. J. Stevens, President—Jos. M. Gibbons, Secretary. 


exe ASSETS, $8,500,000. 2,9 


arurwsw wv 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, 


No. 133 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 


General Agents for Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia. 


ws ese ws 


No STocKk—PURELY MvTvA4L. 


Dividends Annual, Commencing with the First Year,on Contribution Plan. 


e6# ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. «2 


No Policy issued by this Company is forfeited until its value is worked out in insurance. Special atten- 
tion is here called to an Act of the Massachusetts Legislature (Chap. 186), which secures to policy holders 
in companies chartered by the authority of this Commonwealth, but not to persons insured in foreign com- 
panies doing business in this State, protection against the immediate forfeiture of policies for non-payment 
of premium. No one, after examining this statute, will forego the advantage of insuring in a Massachusetts 
Company. It includes much more than is intended by the non-forfeiture* feature made so prominent by 
many companies that are not bound by its stringent requirements. 






































CORKODD t Pay’t | 2 Pay’ts | 3 Pay’ts | 4 Pay’ts | 5 Pay’ts| 6 Pay’ts | 7 Pay'ts 
7 in cash, in cash, | in cash, | in cash. | ash. cash, | in cash, 
i] —— —____ a a — — | ——aee | oo 
The accompanying Table will show the time ; © > | 
that a Life Policy issued by this Company will} 7] < “oo “eo “<»y |x GS 1s 9 Se 
continue in force after the annual cash payment} © °°; 3 3& g 8 gs Se 2 18 & [2 8-235 
of premium has ceased, no other condition of | ¢ a AY aA # . © [2 9-2 Fe 
the policy being violated. Only four different | =~ : ‘ SS i 
ages and seven payments are given; but they - —— . ——— —_—-—— — 
will suffice to show the practical working of the | 25 293 1 228 2 170 | 3 3 7 31 5 360 
law. 30 329 | r 300 2 277 3 4 4 6 | 238 6 229 
(De ao) 3 |: 3 |} 2. 12 3 2714 56 | 8 41 6 359 
40 r 49 2 96 3 125 4 5é 6 16 6 276 











Practical Results : William Healy, of New York city, was insured in 1861, He ceased paying in 1868; 
died in 1869, when his policy was paid. Liability of Company expired Nov. 7, 1867 

Nathaniel A. Coffin, of Dorchester, Mass., was insured in 1854. Let his policy lapse; died in 1869, and 
was covered until September, 1873. 

The attention of School Teachers, and others who may be out of employment, especially called to the above 
advertisement. 
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THE 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 


THE LARGEST AND ONLY 


UNDRNOMINATIONAL Wreixty Sonpay-Scaoo Pare 
IN THE pene RLD. 


CONTAINING 


EXPOSITIONS OF THE UNIFORM LESSONS, 


ILLUSTRATIONS, PRAYER-MEETING TALKS, 
OUTLINE AND BLACKBOARD SERMONS 


AND THE 


“HOW TO DO IT” OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK. 


Contributions from all our leading Sunday-School Writers. 





Every Pastor needs the Sunday-School Times. 
Every Teacher needs the Sunday-School Times. 
Every Family needs the Sunday-School Times. 


$1. 50| a ae {$1.50 


A YEAR. ONLY . A YEAR, 





WITH LIBERAL DEDUCTIONS TO CLUBS. 











ADDRESS ri 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
enema 
# “ cade 


1873. | 


Publishers’ Department. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 









Acknowledgments. —Since our last issue orders for 
subscriptions have been received trom numerous friends of 7he 


Journal, which are hereby gratetully acknowledged. Mr. Jas. 
L. Bryan sends us 82 names, Mr, VD. B. Brunner, 30names, Mr. 
B, F. Raesiey 30 names, Mr. L, U. Foose 13 names, Miss Kate 
J. Berryhilti2 names, Jere Fruttchey 12, J. E. Wood 12, I. 
Bodie 11, H. W. Fisher 11, B F. Shaub8, i F. Gahan8,5.V. 
Ingram 7, 5am’! Wolt 7. Our thanks are alsodue J V. Gib- 
bons, J. 5 Smith, J. OU. Knauss, H. B. Eastburn, Henry J. 
Proctor, M. W. Herr, W.M Henderson, Ebenezer Moule, J 

B. Mahon, Jos. Geiger, F. F. Blair, A, MM. Sell, A. N, Rauo, 
kK. A. Sarge, J. G. Krichbaum, W. A. Campbeil, 5. N. Nelson, 
RK. M. Cargo, J. L. Barton, Wm. Donaliy, J. W. Wynkoop, W. 
S Fortescue, V.W. Harlan, A.S.Burrowes, &.V. Breisch, Jacob 
Altman, Nettie La Kue, 1. J. Stanger, mma Darlington, J. N 

Caldwell, U. &. Kast, K. K, Buehrle, L, A. King, A. Hun- 





sicker, jr., Dr. Frank ‘l'aylor, Emma Dorwart, Saille E. Pow- | 


ers, J. M. Sliter, Patrick Murray, J. W. Shoemaker, Geo, W. 
Burdick, Aaron Sheeley, C. W. Keynolds, M. W. Cramer, H, 
P. Marston, E. A. Zeek, and others. 
subscriptions from the January No., if new subscribers desire to 
begin with the year. 

Mack Numbers.—We can supply back numbers of the 
January, february and March issues of /he School Fournalto 
subscribers desiring to begin with the year, as it will probably 
be more satisfactory to new subscribers to begin with the Janu- 
ary number. 

Eclectic Penmanship in One Book.—Wilson, 
Hinkie & Co, (Cincinnati and New York), have just published a 
Sampie Copy- Book, ot the Eclectic System of Penmanship. ‘lhe 
Sample boox cuntains over 200 eleguntly engraved copies select- 
edtrem ail the copy-books in the series. It will be sent by mail 
for 10 cents to any teacher who wishes to examine it with a view 
to introducing the Eclectic Penmanship. 

Mr. D. B. Brunner, County Superintendent of Berks 
co., writes, under date of February ist: ** Phe Yournad comes 
very reguiarly. Our teachers who read it studiously are greatly 
interested in it, and derive much pleasure from it.”’ ‘Lhe cir- 
culation of the Yournad has been much increased in our neigh- 
boring county of Berks, thanks to the tact that Mr. Brunner re- 
gards it a uscful auxiliary in his educational work. Berks has 
taken a brave step onward within the past three years of Mr. 
runner's administration. 

Mr. Henry J. Proctor, of Matamoras, Pike co, 
writes; ** buclused you will find postal order for $6.25, for one 
year’s subscription tor the Schvol Fournad, for Board ot Direc- 
tors ot Westiall township. It is their wish that you begin with 
the January number. 1 would have brought it to the notice of 
the Board betorc now, but waited tor our regular stated meeting, 
I think the Journal ought to be liberally subscribed for; any 
one who fecis any interest in education in our State, ought to 
haveit ‘lhe amount ot valuable reading matter, as well as the 
ably conducted Editorial and Official departments, speak highly 
for its management. ‘lo appreciate its value it needs but to be 
seen, and when read through by any one of common intelligence 
it will surprise them to think that it is furnished at the low price 
of One Doliar and Fifiy Cents per annum. | intend, if agree- 
able to you, during some ul my spare moments, to try to extend 
its Circulation in this neighborhood, as it is well calculated toex- 
Cite an interest in our schovis, especially among those who 
have heretofore paid little attention to the matter of education.” 


A Leading Publishing House writes us under 
date of ebruary 16, 1873: ‘We value your Journal more 
highly as an advertising medium than any other we patronize.” 
We have repeatedly had such assurances from publishers, who 
would scem to “* know whereof they speak.’’ 


Music-Page Supplement.—Mr. E. L. Bleistein, of 
Lebanun co., writes, January agth: ‘1 have taught my pupils 
some oi the songsin /hke ‘Sfourna/, and we like them ver 
much, Please send me 25 copies of Music-Page Supplement.” 
Mr. F. L. Smith, of Doylestown Academy, writes, February 
11th: ‘* Piease send us 25 additional copies of Supplement, the 
59 copies sent us yesterday not being enough to supply the de- 
mand.’’ Mr. 5. 6. Fahnestock, Crawford co: ** Many of my 
pupils can sing, but music has never been introduced into the 
school. I think the Supplement will do agood work in cultivat- 
ing a taste for music, and in cre :tinga desire for its introductiun 
imtoschvols.’’ Mr. L, A. Cowan, Armstrong co.; ‘ Send 25 copies 
Supplement by return of mail, as my pupils are anxious to get 
them.”’ Another says : ‘* We want them for our schools. The 
songs have a charming effect when sung by a group of smiling, 
happy children.” But we lack space for further extracts. 


Teachers desiring the Supplement may order same at following 
rates: Une copy, 10 cts.; 4 Copies, 25cts. ; 10 copies, 
25 copies, g1.00. Address J. ¥. McCaskey, Lancaster, 


é. cts. ; 
a. 
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instrument is 
It is the perfec- 


Marcy’s Sciopticon.—This admirabk 
winning golden opinious whecever it is kown. 


tion of convenience and for class-room illustration or a choice 
parlor entertainment, there is nothing to equal it. Prof. T'yn- 
dali, the great English lecturer on science—who has recently 


attracted so much attention in this couatry—during his stay in 
Philadelphia, visited Mr, Marcy at his rooms opposite the U. 
S. Mint, on Chestnutst , and carefully examined the Sciopticon. 
He was so delighted with it as to call it pet names like any en- 
thusiastic school-boy, and he at once bought an instrument and 
ful set of views to take home with himto England There 
is nothing like it, he says, anywhere else in the world; and he 
couldn’t think of being without it after having once seen its work. 
This is an endorsement of the Sc.opticon from the very highest 
scientific authority 

Singing in School.—Mr J P. 


Rankin, of Brady’s 
Bend, writes under date of February 17th : 


** Please accept my 





thanks for the Music-Page Supplements sent mea few weeks 
ago. Il attrabute much of my present success in the school- 
room tothe Supplement, When my pupils become dull from 


prolonged study, we sing, ‘Oh Johnny !’ or something else from 
its list of songs, and they are about as fresh as ever. I think 
that few live teachers who sing will be without the Supplement. 
Singing, interspersed with other studies, is very desirable. It 
improves our speaking. It often corrects defects of speech, 
such as stammering. hissing, or a nasal enunciation. Some pa- 
rents have declined sending their children to singing school be- 
cause of these defects ot voice ‘This is a great mistake. Again, 
it improves our hearing. By listening to singing we learn to 
distinguish the relative position of the notes uttered by a given 
voice, the ear thus becoming practiced and able to detect nice 
distinctions of tone, Then by endeavoring gradually to imitate 
others, we succeed in rendering the organs of voice « apable of 
reproducing the sounds which the ear has received. Again, it 
improves the health of children. One of the prejudices most ub- 
stinately maintained against teaching children to sing arises 
from an opimon, frequently broached, that singing, if practiced 
at a tender age, may have a baneful influence «n the health, and 
may occasion spitting of blood and other pulmonary affections. 


It is not long since this idea prevailed in Germany also; but the 
most minute investigations, made by gove rnment officials as 
well as parents, have proved this to be quite erroneous loth. 
ing is better calculated than the practice of singing to produce 


the power of tree respiration, I am convinced that s inging is one 
of the best preventives of, and surest remedies for general 
weakness cf the breast ; and that the practice of 
culated to exert a most favorable influen n de 
tions by imparting vigor to the lungs 

“*It was the opinion of Dr, Bush that singing by yonng ladies 
whom the customs ofsociety debar from many desirable kinds 
of exercise, ought to be cultivated not only as an accomplish- 
ment, but as a means of preserving health. He particularly in- 
sists that vocal music should never be neglected in the education 
of a young lady, stating that besides its influence in soothing 
the cares of domestic life, it has the still m« direct and im- 
portant effect to which reference has just been made, The doc- 
tor is right, and we sincerely hope that the day is net far distant 
when singing will rank among the foremost branches taught in 
the common schools of Pennsylvania.’’ 


** Do You Read an Educational Journal ?’’— 
This is a question to be answered by the teacher at his exami* 
nation by the County Superintendent. It1s believed that every 
teacher would be better fitted for his work were he a regular 
reader of this periodical which contains nearly twice as much 
matter as any other educational jonrnal on its exchange list. 
The present volume will contain more than four hundred octavo 
pages. A choice school song or school hymn in each number. 


See Prospectus of Pexx’a School Yourna/ tor clubbing rates, 

Subscriptions Expiring with this number should be 
renewed without delay if it is desired that 7he Fourna/ be con- 
tinued, as the names will not then be removed from the mailing 
forms. 


singing is cal- 
licate constitu- 


re 


WANTED. We will give men and women 
Business that will Pay 


from $4 to $8 per day, can be pursued in your own 
neighborhood ; it isa rare chance for those out of 
employment or having leisure time ; girls and boys 
frequently do as well as men. Particulars free. 
Address J. LATHAM & CO.,, 
292 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Persons quewering any advertisements in 
this riodical, wil 4° state that they 
saw the advertisement in the Pennsylvania 
School Journal. This will be esteemed a 
favor both by advertisers aud the Publishers 
of the Journal. 


Supplement as Premium. —For club of /ve sub- 
scribers and $6.25, we will send 25 copies of Music-Page Sup- 
plement to person sending club ,or to any other address ordered, 

Mr. Chas. H. Dale writes; “| used your Supplement 
at the Forest County Institute, with good effect, in teaching 
singing, music reading and declamation.”’ 

For the Vienna Exhibition.—1[n compliance with 
the suggestion of United States Commissioner Van Buren, 
Messrs. Wiison, Hinkle & Co., of Cincinnati, are about sending 
to Washington, to be forwarded thence to Vienna, a complete set 
of their educational publications, comprising a hundred volumes, 
They are intended tor exhibition in the educational department 
of the International Exposition, after which they will be donated 
to the Strasbourg Library. ‘The books are packed in a handsome 
oiled walnut case, manulactured expressly for the purpose, mak- 
ing a fine display. 

Good Words.—Mr. S. M Dumm writes from Slate Lic} 
Armstrong co., under date of February 17th: ** 1 am more than 
ever pleased with the Journad. The Examination Questions 
are quite an improvement, and will be appreciated and studied 
by all who desire to excel as teachers. [he songs are excellent, 
and the column devoted to ** Lhe Schvool-room, seems to an 
ticipate a desire long felt by teachers of cluser communication 
matters relating to their profession In short, /A4e Fournad has 
become a periowical indispensable to teachers, May it long con 
tinue to cheer and encourage them in the great work of educa 
tion ** 

State Normal School, Mansfield, Tioga co.— 
This institution offers superior advants ages both in puimt of com 
fort and in thoroughness of instruction to young men and women 
preparing for teaching, for college, or for — duties of life, Its 
Faculty is composed of practical teachers, whose interests and 
sympathies are always with the students. ‘les location is beau 
tiful and healthful, and its accommodations are & wd, The ex 
penses are very moderate, a part of which is paid by the State. 
I'here are three terms inthe school year, each containing four- 
teen weeks, ‘Tuition in all branches of the different courses, 
cluding book-keeping, drawing, penmanship, and vocal music, 
$1200 per term, Boarding, including fuel, washing, room-rent 
and light, $55.00 per term. ‘The State pays 50 cents per week 
to those who are preparing for teachers, and $50.00 to every 
graduate who pledges himself to teach two annual terms in th 
State. Students admitted at any time, Spring term begins 
Monday, March 24, 1873. Apply to Cuarces H. Verniit, 
Principal, Mansfield, ‘Vioga co., Pa. 

ONE day, when at St. Helena, Napoleon was climb 
ing a narrow mountain path witha lady. Half way 
up the mountain they met a laborer descending, 


bearing a heavy burden. The lady asserted her right 
to the path, and wished the man to turn out of it; 
but Napoleon drew her aside, saying: ‘** Madam, re 
spect the burden.” 

“WHat a beautiful place heaven is!’ said a little 
boy not four years old. “Why do you think so?” 
said’ his mother, ‘“ Because,’ said he, pointing to 
the stars, ‘‘ the floor i is so beautiful.’ 


MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and Cheapened 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 

For Homes, Suniday-Schools and Lectnre- 

rooms, itis unrivalled. Brilliant and easy 

to show. Circulars Free. Catalogues 10 ets. 


SCIOPTICON MANUAL (Bovised Ed.) 60 cis. 
L.J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE SCIOPTICON MANUAL 
Treats of Magic Lantern representations, with all 
that is interesting in theory and useful in practice, 
including a full exposition of the Sciopticon in pay- 
ticular, with an appended catalogue of the most ap- 
proved Scientific and Miscellaneous slides. 
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Lancaster School Mottoes.—\Mr. J. R. Strayer, 
of Beuiord co., writes: ** Kauwiug tac Lancasicr School Mot- 
toes to be highly recuunmended, i wrie tor a set, although the 
schoul term has nearly Clused.”’ Mr, L. B, Heiscy, vl Dauphin 
co.: ** My pupus want the mottoes, Such things are needed 
ty make our country schovls more attracuve.”” Mrs. MM. Jj. 
Vewey, vl Meadvilic ‘My pupus have contribuied toward a 
set ol che Lancaster Motiocs, and are paticnuy awaiting Uheir 
arrival,” ddr. J. Ff. Keno, of Berks co.:** Picase sead a st of 
Lancaster Muttues at once, | want them for a special exer 
csc. Mr. J. Milier, of Stontgomery co.: “1 have seen 
the Lancaster Mottves in one of tne schoois of our district, and 
must have a set.’”” A lady teacher of Wilkes-Barre; **Lhe pu- 
puis vi My Gepartment have gruwa enthusiastic about tic mMot- 
tues.’ st lady of Deiaware co.; ** Decingin Jae Fournad no- 
tices of the Lancaster Muttoes, 1 read them to my chudren 
and | have sixteen of just the dearest little ones to be any- 
where lound) and asked, * Dhall we have them?’ ‘Lo which 
came the reply, ‘Uh, yes ! let us have them, We will bring the 
money.” iis they cuecriuily did, and to-morrow | shail meet 
their eager cry, ‘ Vid thee send tur the mottoes?’ | have never 
seen them, but write upon notices of tnem that | have seen trom 


tcachers, 
New Song Book for Day Schools ! 
SONGS FOR TO-DAY 
By T. E. PERKINS, 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR, Pror. C. W. SANDERS, 
the Best Singing Book yet published for Schools, 
Academies, Seminaries, etc., containing Sunys tor 
Morning, No mand Evening; Songs ior all Seasons 
and Festivals; Soungs tor ‘School vr Home Lilie; 
Songs for Joy or Sorrow; Study Songs, Labor Songs, 
Fun Songs. 
THE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT 
Is very concise, containing all that is required with- 
oul occupyiny loo much space, 
170 pages, handsumely got up, firmly bound in 
boards. Price 40c. 5 per hundred. 
Bee Send 40c. for a copy and examine tt. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


' _ (Successors to W. B. Bradbury), 
425 Broome St., N. Y., 750 Wabash Av., Chicago, 


If Is rare to find educators thoroughly persuaded 


| of the deep signifcance of the elementary branches 


taught in ourschvols, ‘Tie ove who has in view the 
highest stage of thought does not need to be told of 
the Lact tuat there are broad avenues opening out 
irom the lowest primary stage of culture of mind, 
and that these lead must surely to the summit — 
Harris. 


HOW, WHEN and WHERE 


TO 


ADVERTISE. 


SEE THE 
ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE. 
BY MAIL 25 CENTS. 

GEO. P. ROWELL &CoO., 
41 PARK ROW, wevv ¥ JRK, 
4“ KEPATOMEATATERIN.”’—This was the note sent 
by a farmer to the school teacher in the potato- -dig- 
ging: season, to explain his wed s absence from school. 


WHEN THE GREEN LEAVES COME AGAIN—JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN-——BRIEF LIF .—oaey Away! 
THE OLDEN TIME——YOUR MISSION—-WE REAP WHAT WE SOW—OH, JOHNNY, DON’ T PLAY SO. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE-—-NATIONAL HYMN—THE SILENTLY FALLING SNOW. 


SAFE WITHIN THE VAIL. 


[Songs in Music-Page Supplement. 
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J. P. WICKERSHAM, General Editor.—Business Editor, J. P. McCASKEY. 











Tue PEnnsytvantA ScHoor JourNat in the past has been the able and earnest advocate of Popular Education in this State 
and has pioneered many of the movements that have resulted in the adoption of those measures which now give character to our 
educational system. A separate School Department, the County Superintendency, Normal Schools, and other measures scarcely 
less important, have each in turn received its effective support. It has fought a good fight in the past, and is pledged for the future 
to the advocacy of all measures that promise to advance the interests of Education. With the wisdom that may be gathered from 
the experience that lies behind them, and the co-operation of the friends of Education throughout the State, augmented in numbers and 
power, its Editors may confidently promise their readers a periodical fully alive, with columns open for the discussion of all import- 
ant educational questions. Strictly eschewing all questions of a political or a sectarian character, the JouRNAL will advocate : 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION FOR ALL RACES, ALL OLASSSS, AND ALL CONDITIONS OF MEN, 


LONGER ScHoot TERMS. | Tur FvLL DEVELOPMENT oF OUR NORMAL SCHOOL BSyYs- 
LARGER STATE APPROPRIATIONS TO SCHOOLS. TEM, 

MorE COMPLETE SCHOOL SUPERVISION. GRADED SCHOOLS WHEREVER PRACTICABLE. 

Tue ELEVATION OF THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION. | THE NEcEsSITY oF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


er A Closer Union among All Classes of Educational Institutions. 9.» 


Every number contains at least 32 royal octavo pages of matter of practical value to Teachers, Superintendents and Directors. 
Original Articles, embracing the various departments of educational work, furnished by leading Educators. In addition, as occa- 
sion offers, it will advocate the interests of our Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, Homes for the Friendless, and other educational and 
reformatory institutions. In short, TH& ScHoot JourNat will aim to keep itself in sympathy with the most advanced sentiments 
concerning education and social progress, and try to deserve the generous support which has thus far been accorded to it. 


A Choice School Song or School Hymn in Each Naumber—Examination Questions. 


It is not desired that these shall be new, but that they shall be good, such as must please amd benefit. The Music Page is a 
most popular feature with teachers, a single song being frequently worth more to teacher and school than the cost of a year’s sub- 
scription to the JournAL. 4¢°>BMxamination Questions—a feature of interest to teachers—also given each month, 
These are such as have been used at State and County Examinations of Teachers, and also for graduation from High Schools or for 
promotion from Grammar Schools of advanced grade. ‘hey will be suggestive to teachers and useful in testing the proficiency 
of their pupils in the different branches. 


One Dollar and Fifty Cents a Year, in advance; Five or more Copies, $1.25 each. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENT wire OTHe#R PERIODICALS. 


Those taking advantage of the rates given below may be either new subscribers to the JourRNAL or renewals. Should teachers 
in the same neighborhood desire it, they can, by each subscribing for a different periodical at these rates, and exchanging among 
themselves, have access at little cost to all the leading magazines of the day. The regular subscription price of each periodical is 
given in parenthesis. We will send THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL and any of the periodicals named at the 
following rates: For $2.00 the School Festival (75 cents,) or the School-Day Magazine ($1.00), and the School Journal ($1.50.) 
$2.50.—Ohio Educational Monthly ($1.50), National Teacher ($1.50), American Educational Monthly (g1.50), Illinois ‘ eoahas 

($1.50), The Nursery ($1.50), The National Normal ($1.50), or Little Corporal ($1.50). 
$3.00.—New York Weekly Tribune ($2.00), Philadelphia Press ($2.00), Arthur’s Home Magazine ($2.00), Herald of Health 
($2.00), Golden Riess ($2.00), or Our Young Folks ($2.00 For $3.50 —Phrenological Journal ($3.00). 
84.00.—Godey’s Lady’s Book ($3.00), Christian Union $3.00), New York Independent ($3 oo), or The Scientific American ($3.00). 
$4 50.—Lippincott’s Magazine ($4.00), Atlantic Monthly ($4.00), Scribner ($4.00), The Galaxy ($4.00), Appleton’s Journal 
($4.00), American Naturalist ($4.00), Overland Monthly ($4.00), Harper’s Monthly, Weekly or Bazar, ($4.00 each). 
€5.50.—The Nation ($5.00), Every Saturday ($5.00). For $2.25.—School Yournal ($1.50) and Lancaster School Mottoes ($1.10), 


e+ PERIODICALS OFFERED AS PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 2.9 


For Club of Six Subscribers (with $9.00): a copy of Tur Pennsytvania Scuoor JourNaL, Ohio Educational Monthly, Illinois 
Teacher, The National Teacher, American Educational Monthly, or any other educational periodical on our exchange list ; The 
Nursery, School-Day Visitor, Children’s Hour, or Little Corporal, to getter-up of Club 

For Club of Eight Subscribers (with $12.00): The New York Tribune, Philadelphia Press, Herald of Health, Our Young Folks, 
Golden Hours, or Arthur’s Home Magazine, to getter-up of Club ‘ 

For Club of Ten Subscribers (with $15.00): The New York Independent, Christian Umon, or Phrenological Journal. 

For Club of Twelve Subscribers (with $18.00): Atlantic Monthly, Lippincott’s Magazine, Harper’s Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, The Galaxy, Old and New, Appleton’s Journal, The Overland Monthly, The Ladies’ Repository, The Sunday 
Magazine, or American Naturalist, to getter-up of Club. 

Subscriptions.—Subscriptions will hereafter begin with the January, April, July and October numbers. Please state in all 
cases when names of subscribers are ordered, whether they are new subscribers or remewals of former subscriptions. This 
will greatly facilitate their proper entry on our mailing lists. When a change of address is desired, both the Old and the mew 
address should be given in full. The date after the printed address of each subscriber shows the last number for which he has 

aid—thus, ‘‘ S. E. Butler, Dec. 73 ’”’ means that with that number of Tue Journat his subscription expires. TH& JOURNAL 1s Care- 
ully mailed, and should any one fail to receive his copy, it will be re-mailed upon his giving notice of the fact to this office. Post- 
masters should always ofen packages received at their respective offices, containing more than one copy—unless when the num- 
ber of copies is printed along with the address. *,*Send two-cent stamp for specimen copy. 

Remittances.—In remitting money for subscriptions, in amounts of $3.00 or over, please sen i check, draft, post-office 
money-order, or ReGisterep letter. The registration fee is f/teen cents, and the present system has been found an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail. All postmasters are obliged to register letters when requested to do so, the fee upon which may 
be deducted from the amount to be remitted. On postal money-orders the rates are five cents on sums notex¢ eeding $10 ; from $10 
to $20, ten cents ; for $20 to $30, fifteen cents ; for $30 to $40, twenty cents 
f the stock of back num- 
They contain the 
ymplete sets, cannot be sup- 





Full Sets of The Journal.—A limited number of rut. sers has been reserved from the s: 


bers in the office of the late Editor. These can be supplied, bound or unbound, to parties desiring them. 


entire history of the Common School movement in this State. Odd volumes, or odd numbers needed to « 
plied, as only full sets have been reserved. Sets unbound, 20 Volumes, $24. Bound in Half Turkey, $30. Address 


J. P. WICKERSHAM & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 
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FIRST LESSONS IN COMPOSITION 


For Young Children just beginning the Common Branches. 


> 


BY JOHN S. HART, LL.D. 


Professor of Rhetoric and of the English Language and Literature in the College of New Jersey, and late 


Principal of the New Jersey State Normal School. 


PRICE, 90 CENTS, Half Price to Teachers for Examination. 


~—> ————_- 


HE method of teaching the rudiments of the English Lan- | A Valuable Addition 
guage as given in Hart's First Lessons inC omp sition is no 
experiment. Its author is a teacher of forty years’ experience— | to the course of study pursued by his pupils, while at the same 
time it can be used with great benefit by advanced classes that 
A Teacher of Teachers, have not sufficient time to devote to an extended course of 


and in this little book he presents the matured fruits of his life- | GT@a™mar or Rhetoric. 


long work in teaching this particular branch of study. The ‘ 
~~» — > vane in vis particular branch of study Tisnennts of Children 


Is the Blended Result | are studying the elements of the English Language in the man- 
ner set forth in this book with 

of thoughtful study, earnest observation, critical examination, 
honest comparison, mature reflection, practic al experience, Enthusiasm and Delight, 
and successful class-room work. It contains nothing chimerical, 
and we are fully persuaded that when its merits are generally 
known, its use in our commonschools will be almost universal, 
We could fill volumes with testimonials whic h we have received 
relative to its adaptability to the wants of children, but the book 
Hart has been en- 


Nothing Experimental. 


Years ago the outline was framed, and year by year something 
has been added, something taken away, modified in some re 
, 8 y; 


Spects, extended inothers. At each successive step the itself is its own best recommendation, Dr. 
: gaged for more than 
Crucible of the School-Room, 


a school-room of teachers was applied, until the plan of the work 
was wrought out to a successful conclusion. in the practical duties of the school-room, and for years past has 
When these facts are taken into consideration, there is no rea- | made a specialty of the subject of which the present volume 
son to wonder at the treats. He thus brings to his work a full knowledge of the 
wants of both teacher and scholar in this important branch of 
Remarkable Success education, and he has spared no pains to make the book emi- 
nently practical and adaptable to tte school-room. 


One-third of a Century 


attending its publication. There probably has been no book 

published in his country for many years which has created so Thousands of Teachers 

much interest among teachers, and been so generally introduced 

as Hart's First Lessons in Composition. It has have hailed the publication of this book with delight. It fills a 
Swept Broad-cast over the Land. vacancy an 1 S ipplics aA want whi h has long existed. We ask 

for it a careful, thorough examination, and a trial 

In the ungraded schools of the country, as well as in the graded 

schools of the town and city, it 1s found side by side with the In the School-Room., 

Spelling Book and the Reader, and by its tendency to cultivate 

and improve the power of expressi yn it is revolutionizing the | We trust you will be induced to give this book atrial, and when 

whole work of teaching. To the teacher who wishes to advance | ¢ »m ple ted that your pupils may successively and successfully 

the educational interests of the pupils committed to his care, | continue the 

_— Study of the English L 

P tu of the ngis angua 

Try this Book, y 6 guage 


you will like it. It has been a success in thousands of schools, 
it will be a success in yours; children will be interested, 


as presented in the course of which this book is the first step, an 
which includes the following volumes : 


. First Lessons in Composition 
Parents will be Pleased, Composition and Rhetoric 


A Short Course in Literature, En; h and American 
and you wili have the satisfaction of knowing that your pupi ls 5 - 


have started aright in the study of the English Languag And for Colleges and higher Institutions of Learning : 
For this book we ask the careful, thoughtful. and mature con- ? 

sideration of every teacher in the country. A greater help to | A Manual of English Literature 

the teacher never was invented By the incre ased power of ex A Manual of American Literature 

pression which it gives to the pupil is doubtless his progress to 

every study, Please address 


There is not a School | ELDREDGE & BROTHER 
b 
but in which a class can be formed for its advantageous use. ‘ ‘ *% : 
Any pupil able to read tolerably well can use it to advantage. No, 17, North Seventh } 
Any teacher who hus classes studying the rudiments of Gram- | 


mar, Geography and Arithmetic, will find it PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
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St New Texr-Books. = 


ee 


We Invite Attention to the Following Recent and Valuable Additions to our List of 
School Publications : 


fe Hook of {}roblens in in thinetic, 


— ALSO— 


The Book of Problems with Key. 


By George A. Walton, Agent of Massachuse:ts Board of Education, and Francis Cogswell, 
Principal of Putnam School, Cambridge. 


al 
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The above new works are by the well known author of Walton’s Arithmetical Tables, 
The Putnam Drill Cards, etc., etc. 

They embrace the essential features of the above works, with additions and improve- 
ments especially in the method of dictation. 

The Book of Problems contains more than /wenty-thousand examples for practice, em- 
bracing all the applications of Arithmetic usually found in text-books. It is designed 
especially for class-drili. It may, however, be used as an ordinary text-book of arithmet- 
ical examples. The Book and Key are bound together for the use of teachers. The 
book alone is for the pupil. 


Book of Problems, 25 cts.—Book of Problems with Key, 75 cts. 
~~ St8s= 


“8 CAMPBELLS 9 


oncise School tates, 


The style is easy and agreeable. It is not a mere combination of facts, but a carefully 
written narrative of leading events.—Chicago Schoolmaster 

The reader’s interest is excited and well maintained to the end.—Aassachusetts Teacher. 

This history is the best Grammar School history published in our country. - A copy 
will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty cents. 


CAMPBELL’S GESCHICHTE DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEN. 


This is the above history translated by the eminent scholar, Gustave Fischer, LL. D, 
A copy will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty-three cents. 








—_—__>—___—__ 


Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary. 

A Pocket Dictionary of the English language compiled from the Quarto by L. J. 
Campbell. The work is very complete, and contains a large amount of matter in a small 
compass. Besides the vocabulary, it contains many useful tables, and is by far the best 
pocket dictionary in the market. Copies sent only on receipt of the price, 75 cents, or 
in flexible binding, 85 cents. Please address 


EivprREeEpDGE & BrRotHER, 
No. 17 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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"Live Boors ro@2 Live Teacaaxs!** 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


BROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETICS, 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PRIN. AND PROF. MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE, MILLERSVILLE, PA. 











This series, embodying the most approved methods, has received the confidence and approval of the best 


instructors. It is approved by more than sixty county and city superintendents. Three times officially adopted 


by the State of Maryland, 
Brooks’s Elementary, revised, furnishes the important Rules of Arithmetic. 


classes desiring to master the common Business Rules in a common school term, 
Brooks’s Primary, .25: Elementary, .50; Mental, .38; Written, .95. 


It should be used in all 
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BROOKS’S NORMAL ALGEBRA. 


Accepted by the Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass , for its Preparatory Course. 

From THE STANDARD, Chicago, ///. : “ The work of an experienced teacher who has already wona high 
position in Text-Book Authorship, this volume would seem to carry a sufficient imprimatur in its very an- 
We perceive in it unusual skill in so presenting the e/ements as to secure a ready and thor- 
It excels in clearness and beauty. $1.25, 


- SSS = = 
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nouncement. 
ough comprehension on the part of the pupil.” 


BROOKS'S NORMAL GEOMETRY. 


This work has taken and held a high position before the country, It is thoroughly suited to High Schools 
Academies and Normal Schools. It both utilizes and shortens the course, though completing it, in Geome- 
try. It contains Practical problems, Original Theories, and a fine treatise on Trigonometry. $1, 


RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS. 


These spellers classify words into a science and teach accurate pronunciation in conjunction with correct 
srelling. Pupils speak a word a hundred times to the writing of it once, How important then is a work of 
this character. Teachers are invited to send for these very superior spelling-books, as they contain much 
that is new and important in exercises and methods, Primary, .30; Normal, .45. 


FEWSMITH AND SINGER’S GRAMMARS. 
Just Adopted for Philadelphia Public Schools. 


The intrinsic merit of these works, and their great cheapness, are gradually but surely bringing them into 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wilmington, Trenton, Erie, Altoona, Allentown, 
Maryland has fora third time adopted them officially, Elemen- 
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an extensive and lasting use. 
Norristown, Lock Haven, etc., use them. 


tary, .45; Large, .65. 
, 
PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS. 

“Unsurpassed in Beauty, Instruetive Matter, Teaching Character, Durability and Mounting.” Price per 
set, six maps, $25. Thoughthe first large size OUTLINE MAPS in this country, they are now, as 
they have been, the best and, for their size, the chaapest, Political and Physical Geography, both clearly 
presented. Send for descriptive circular. 
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IMPORTANT MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


Peterson’s Familiar Science. The greatest work | Roberts’s U.S. History, suitable for country schools 
on common science. Should be in every school. i #2 : 
Hillside’s Geology, prépared to present the ele- | Bouvier’s Astronomies. 
ments of Geology. Ay * a Fairbanks’s Book-Keeping. Counting-house 
Sheppard’s Books of the Constitution. Every| pgition. 
boy should be familiar with the charter of his : Bas 
country. Jarvis’ Chiming Bells. 
pe Liberal Terms for Introduction. Illustrated catalogues gratis. 
Bea Teachers are requested to correspond with us when they desire to see our books or to make changes, 


ADDRESS 


Or, WM. S. SCHOFIELD, SOWER, Potts & Co., 
Supt. of Introduction. 530 Market st., and 523 Minor st., Phila, 
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~{ EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFAGTURING G0MPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE MOST IMPROVED STYLES OF 


<—~2 SCHOOL SEATS AND DESES.%—~ | 









































eve Beimg very generally adopted throughout Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 9,5 
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CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, General Agents, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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THE LANCASTER SCHOOL MOTTOES. 


a LLL LLLP OL OL LS 


Decorate your School-room: Nothing can be t20 good for it. 


If possible, have Prang's beautiful Chromos and Illuminated Mottoes; if these cost too much, then some- 
thing else attractive and suggestive that will be less expensive. A school officer, in a late report, notes a 
contrast as follows: “Many of our school-rooms are decorated with engravings, mottovws, charts, etc., but 
in one township visited, nothing but dirt and chalk-marks were found upon the dingy walls.” 


The Lancaster School Mottoes. 


TWELVE CARDS, 8*14 INCHES, PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES, 


Best Tinted 4-Ply Card Bord. Colors. Salmon and Green. Best Book Ink Used. 
Black Type, Botd and Attractive. Reat with Ease acro«w a Larze Schvuol-Room. 
Appropriate for Sunday Schools as well as Day Schouls. 


PRICE PER SET (@y Mail, Prepaid.) $1.10. 
pe, a 





These Mottoes have been heartily approved wherever seen. As a mere attractive feature of the School- 
room, they are worth the price at which they are advertised; while their influence upon the mind of many 
a pupil cannot be otherwise than good. They are on the finest extra-calendered 6-ply “ Railroad” (mot China) 
board, the best of its kind manufactured. The only colors used are Salmon and Green—half of each set be- 
ing Salmon and the remaining half Green—these colors contrasting agreeably with the deep black of the 
mottoes. They are printed ON BOTH sipks—thus making one set equivalent totwo—so that they may be 
turned, as desired, to afford variety on the walls of the school-room, or to impress nore deeply some lesson 
in morals or conduct. They are of such size (8x14 inches), as to look well when hung, and at the same time 
not too large for conveniencein mailing. 4@Sent post paid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1.10, or by 
express, when several sets are desired by the school officers of a district, at $1.00 per set. 

RE ed ees 


Thirty Mottoes and The Lord’s Prayer. 


1.—Thou God seest me. Reverse: Be Polite. S'riveto please. 2.—Never Forget thu Godis Ruling. Reverse 
“ With Malice loward None, With Charily for All." Boys, Don’t be Mean. 3.—Be Kind lo One Another. Ru- 
verse: Always be On Time. No Illers Here. 4.—The Golden Rule: Do un'o Ohersae You would have O'hers 
do unto You. Reverse: Our Lifeis Whit We Make P. 5.—The Schoo! Taxis The Best Tac. Reverse: Lost Time 
is Never Found Again. 6.—The Three Seives. Is Ii True#? Is Ii Just? Is It Kind? Reverse: Lu Try may sue- 
ceed: I Can't must fail. ** We may reac’ the House of Never, Through the S’reet of By-and-by.” 7.—Speak the 
Truth. No lie Thrives. Reverse: Do One thing al a Time. and that Well. %.—Do Right. Have Faith in God. 
Reverse: Thoroughness First, Then Progress: 9.—Boys! Just do all the good you cin, and don't make any fuss 
about it.—Chas. Dickens’ speech. Revers: “* Lel no one consider the day as ended until the diulies tt brings have * 
been discharged." 10.—God Bless Our School. Reverse: A Silent Worker is bellier than a Noisy Talker. 11,—No 
Bad Thoughis. Be Self-Reliant. Reverse: Lost! Ten Golden Minules, Eich Siudded with Sixty Diamond Seconds! 
12.—T'he Lord's Prayer. Reverse: CHEWING, SMOKING, LYING, DaiNKING, SweaRinc—Boys, Tuey Cosr roo Mucu! 
—————————— 


‘hese Mottoes are a Grand Hit. Needed Everywhere, Will sell wherever seen.” 
COUNTY SUPERINTENOCENTS RECOMMEND THEM. 
Teachers pronounce them the Best and Cheapest set of Mottoes yet published 


From Illinois Teacher: Every one knows how a familiar maxim or precept of childhood may be strength- 
ened with years, until it becomes a rule of action, an element of character through afterlife. * * These 
Mottoes kept before the eye of the child, would continually remind him of noble thoughts and purposes, and 
int the way to a better life. They are printed on heavy and finely-colored card-board, 8x14 inches in size, 
n prominent and tastefully-arranged letters. Besides their moral influence upon the pupils, they would be 
ornamental in any school-room,. Jowa School Journal: The Mottoes are excellent, and wouid be ornamental 
and useful in everv school-room,. A set consists of twelve heavy tinted cards, printed on both sides. Massa- 
chusetts Teacher : These Mottoes are printed in large type. They are all good,and we have no doubt their 
silent influence is felt in theschool-room. Maryland Ed. Journal: Much good may be done and lasting im- 
pressions made by hanging appropriate mottoes upon the walls of theschool-room. We know of none better 
or cheaper than The Lancaster Mottoes. Ohio Ed. Monthly: They are upon heayy 4-ply card-board, printed 
on both sides, and can be read with ease across a large school-room. HAansas Ed, Journal: We know of nu 
neater or more appropriate ornament for the school-room at so small a price. 

Prof. J. V. MonTGOMERY, Principal of Model School attached to Millersville (Pa,) State Normal School, says 
of them: I like the style and sentiment of the Mottoes, and would be glad to know that they were in every 
sthool-room., They are valuable decorations, for they not only ornament a room but, in the hands of a live 
teacher, many lessons in morals may be taught. I have always found them of «ood service to me, in stimu- 
lating my pupils toacquire knowledge and love virtue. Try them, Teachers of American Youth. 

Mr. R. M. Macze, Supt. of Centre co., writes: I take pleasure in recommending to Teachers the Lancaster 
School Mottoes. They undoubtedly have a beneficial influence on the young mind, and every school should 
have its set,—it being as much the instructor’s duty to teach taste and order as arithmetic and grammur. 
Most of our schools already have them, D, W. Brown, Co. Supt. Doniphan co.,lowa, says: In one of ourschool- 
rooms yesterday I suw aset of the Lancaster School Mottoes, Iwas much pleased with them, and think they 
should be in evéry school, Please send me twenty sets by express, as I wish more of my teachers to have 
them. Supt. J. W. ALLEN, of Potter co., says: They contain so much in tittle, so well expressed and exhibi- 
ted, that 1 Wish every teacher in the county would buy and use a fall set of them. Supt. WM. Moyer, of Sny- 
der co., writes: I was so delighted with them that lat once placed them in our Sunday-school room, They 
are astonishingly low in price. attractive in appearance, and appropriate in sentiment. They should be on 
the walls of every school-room,in the land—need only to be seen to secure introduction. Mr. H. 8. PHiLiips, 
after receiving seven sets ordered for the schools under his charge, writes: We would not be without them 
for three times their cost—are delighted with them, and wish that we could persuade every teacher in the 
county to get them. A Teacher writes: I find these Mottoes in the school-room an incentive to effort. An- 
other: Please forward by express, nine sets for the schools of our District. We regard them as among the 
necessary school supplies. nother: My boys and girls have contributed their dollar for these Mottoes for 
our school-room, and are eagerly awaiting them. Another: My pupils are delighted with the Mottoes. En- 
closed find amount foradditionalsets. Another: They have been highly recommended, and Imusthavethem, 

Sent post-paid. lo any address, on receint of $1.10. They are pul unin heavy envelones of manilla paver so as lo se- 
cure them from rough usage in passing through the mails. Two thousand seis thus far printed. They speak for 
ementnsy. AGRI J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Penna. 
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NEWEST SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


NATIONAL SERIES. 


>> 











Watson’s Child’s Speller.—Printed in Imitation of Writing, or Orthography as we 
use tt. To aid the memory by familiarity with ‘Ae forms of words, and to teach 
the smallest learners to read writing. Adjunct to the Independent Readers, National 
Series. Price 25 cents. For examination, post-paid, 13 cents. 

Clark’s Beginner’s Grammar.—On the Diagram System, as improved and perfected 
by the author, with the addition of Illustrated Object Lessons. Part I. is adapted to 
youngest scholars, and the whole forms a complete Brief Course in one volume. Price 
60 cents. Unbound copy for examination, 20 cents, post-paid. 

Monteith’s Comprehensive Geography.—A “series ’’ in one volume, independ- 
ent of all others, presenting simultaneously Local, Astronomical, Descriptive, Physical 
and Historical Geography, with Allen’s Map-Drawing and Globe-Making. Illustrated 
by magnificent Relief Maps, or photographic bird’s-eye views. Price $1.60. For 
examination (unbound copy), post-paid, 50 cents. 

Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Physiology.—The latest work of this popular 
author. It presents the subject in its most attractive, most practical and simplest as- 
pect. To the student it will be worth four times its cost in doctor’s bills. Price $1.50. 


For examination, 75 cents. 

Folsom’s Logical Book-Keeping.—In which the subject is reduced to an Exact 
Science, and shorn of most of its difficulties by a system of Diagrams and balancing of 
Values. It appeals to the reasoning powers of the pupil, and casts rote learning to the 
winds. For examination, go cents, post-paid. 

Jepson’s Music Readers teach the subject progressively—the scholar learning to 
read music by methods similar to those employed in teaching him to read printed 
language. ‘Teachers without musical attainments can use them with facility. Each 
75 cents, post-paid. 

Northend’s Young Declaimer.—New selections in Prose, Poetry and Dialogue for, 
the younger class of pupils. Post-paid, 75 cents. 

National School Currency.—A new idea. A system of Rewards representing Money 
—a Debit and Credit account being kept with each pupil, his capital and gains in 
school money representing his Proficiency. Sample set, ro cents, post-paid. Com- 
plete set for school of fifty pupils, $1.50, post-paid. 





Descriptive Catalogue Free. 





A.S. BARNES & CO. 


lll & 113 William St., 822 Chestnut St., 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


Tae Besr Scwuocyt Texr-Books. 


WILSON, HINKLE & Co's PUBLICATIONS. 


OVER 4,000;000 SOLD ANNUALLY. 


«* The prices appended are: 1. Retail. II. Sample Copy and Introduction. 
nae Furnished for introduction in exchange for other corresponding books at half retail.-@a 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers, Speller| Phillips’s Day-School Singer, and The 
and Charts. Young Singers No. 1 and No. 2, each, 
DeWolf’s Speller, 25c.; 17¢. Henkle’s| 5o0c.; 34c. Young Singer’s Manual, 55c.; 
Test Speller, 40c.; 27c. 37¢. 
Leigh’s Phonetic Primer, 20c.; 14c. Leigh’s | McGuffey’s Juvenile Speaker, 75c.; 5oc.: 
Phonetic Reader, 38c.; 26c. Eclectic Speaker, $1.50; $1.00: High 
Ray’s Arithmetics, Algebras, and Higher} School Reader, $1.40; 94c.: Rhetorical 
Mathematics. Guide, $1.50 ; $1.00. 
White’s Graded School Arithmetics:— | Kidd’s Elocution, $1.50 ; $1.00: Rhetori- 
Primary, 35.; 24.: Intermcdiate (with or | cal Reader, $1.40 ; 94c. 
without ans.), 50.; 34.: Complete (with or | Cole’s Institute Reader, $1.25; 84c. He- 
without ans.), $1.00 ; 67¢. man’s Ladies’ Reader, $1.40 ; 4c. 
Evans’s Geometry, 75c.; 50. Pinneo’s|Norton’s Philosophy, $1.75; $1.17. 
Grammars and Composition. Brown’s Physiology, $1.50; $1.00. 
Harvey's Grammars:— Elementary, 48.3 | Schuyler’s Principles of Logic, goc.; 60c.: 
a English, 94¢.; 63c. ; | Complete Algebra, $1.80 ; $1.20. 
Eclectic Geographies :—Primary, 85c.; | a ee School Re ae 
57c.: Inter., $1.60; $1.07 : School, $2.00 ; | White's Com. School | egister, $1.00 : 
$1.34. Graded School Reg. $1.00: Teacher’s 
Venable’s United States History, $1.25 ; Record, $1.00: Pupil’s Record, 12C.; LOC. 
84c. The Examiner, or Teacher’s Aid, 5oc. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History, $2.50; Parser’s Manual, $1.00 ; 67¢. Manual of 
$1.67. (Sample copy by mazi/, $2.00.) Free Gymnastics, 20c. Object Lessons, 3o0c. 
Eclectic Penmanship :—Primary Copy-| Eclectic Pens:—No. 100, School; No. 
Book, 12c.; 8c.: Copy-Books, 15c.; 1oc.: 200, Commercial ; No. 300, Ladies; $1.25 
Exercise Book, 15c.; toc.: Hand-Book, per gross each. Sample card, three pens 
6oc.; 6oc.: Writing Cards, $5.00; $5.00. of each kind, roc. 


OBO ewe 


ADOPTED FOR 1873 


BY THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF 


2 New Yoar Cry: S 

McGuffey’s Readers, Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Primers, Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Leigh’s McGuffey’s " Eclectic Primary Copy-Book, 
DeWolf's Instructive Speller, Venable’s U. S. History, 
White’s Arithmetics, Thalheimer’s Ancient History, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras. Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
Harvey’s English Grammars, Evans's Geometry. 

TEACHERS are invited to send for our latest [/ustrated Descriptive Catalogue, and for specimen 
pages, sent gratis, of the following: Eclectic Geographies, Venable’s U. S. History, Phillips's Singer and 
Leigh's Phonetic Readers. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
f, 137 Walnut St. CINCINNATI. 28 Bond St., NEW YORK. 
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STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST» 





fe { mproved {{ombination choo! flesh. | 


Rankin’s Patent, February 18, 1862. 


ene 





It is the most convenient This excellent desk, exten- 
desk: (1) There are fewer ob- OO ———— ae A | tensively used in every Western 
stacles to the broom and scrub- AT hh | ao Vim” =A’ and South-western State, is 
bing-brush than any other desk = 7 now being introduced into 
presents. (2) It does not need eS _ : a | # ©Pennsylvania. 
to be fastened to the floor— =" - = First premium awarded to it 
the only desk in yor that = — at the State Fair at Harrisburg, 
does not. ) It is perfect in 1869, and at the Lancaster 
the ease of om oat egress. County Fair, 1869, 


Most Convenient and Most Durable. 


That it is tne strongest and most durable desk, time and long use have indisputably proven. When given 
equal advantages of lumber and workmanship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can bear 
comparison with it in this respect. Besides this, it is the chsapest good desk. (1) There are no iron 
castings about it to increase the cost. (2) It does not become “rickety” and require to be replaced by 
new ones ina few years, as many desks now in use do. (3) Its first cost is less. Itis always madein a neat, 
substantial manner, of the best seasoned Cherry, Ash or Oak, and furnished with ink wells and covers, at 


the following 
< PRICES: 5D 


No. 1, 46in. long, top 17 in. wide, $5 75 | No. 3, 39in. long, top 14in. wide, $5 25 
No. 2, 42 in. long, top 16in. wide, 5 50| No. 4,36in. long, topr2in. wide, 5 00 


Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, Also desks of walnut or other hard wood, with or without 
lids, and of styles and prices to suit every class of school. Backs open or closed as may be desired. To 
prove the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk 


in the market. 
c>~ No Castings—No Shaking. *> 


The Rankin Desk is very popular in Ohio, Hon. E. E. White, Editor of the National Teacher, and Ex- 
Commissioner of Schools, says of it: 

“It is neat, cheap, durable and convenient, qualities which will commend it to all. A cheap school desk which shall supersede 
the unsightly and inconvenient desks now found in many of our school-houses will prove a great blessing. Boards of Education 
have no longer A excuse for filling our country school-houses with clumsy, unsightly box-desks.” Similar testimonials from 
nearly every Northern and Western State might be given, if space permitted. hough but lately presented publicly in Penn- 
sylvania, many thousands are already in use, giving entire satisfaction wherever introduced. 

(FROM THE BOARD OF CONTROL, CITY OF HARRISBURG.) 

Col, Gao, F, McFartano—Dear Sir—When completing the school building lately erected at a cost of anny i 000, in this 
city it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be used in furnishing our rooms. We ad tried other 
desks, We examined the great variety of styles submitted to us, and finally chose the desk you proposed. It has now been in 
use in our schools for some time and we have no hesitation in earnestly recommending its superiority. As to durability, ficm- 
ness and neatness it is everything that could be desired. It has given perfect satisfaction to directors. teachers and scholars 

WALLACE DEWITT, Secretary, DANIEL B. BOAS, President. 

In point of economy, both as to original cost, and as regards the space occupted, they have no equal. They combine durability, 
neatness, comfort, convenience in sweeping and cleaning about them, and in sitting and in rising from them, together with such 
a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying size of pupils, Cc. W. DEANS, Principal. 

ev® MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 9,.9 


By GEORGE F. McFARLAND, 
‘ HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


(FACTORY—REILLY AND SECOND STREETS—C. R. SCHAEFFER, Superintendent.) 

Furnished, also, by the following General Agents, to whom orders can be addressed : ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Booksellers 
and Stationers. No. 133 Liberty street, Pittsburgh; STRICKLAND & BRO., Wholesale and Retail Dealers in School, Miscel- 
laneous and Books, Stationery, etc., No. 535 Penn street, Reading. Pa. 

Ba@s"For desks and further information address. either .of the above. Should you order desks, send in. 
formation on the following points: rst. Size and diagram of the room or room: to be furnished. 2d. Number 
and age of the pupils to be seated. 3d. Position of any obstructions to furniture, such as pillars, stoves, etc. 


CCR M24 Week GVaRanrTeeD,x>9 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 





THE 


Gonnecticut School Journal. 


THE CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JOURNAL is pro- 
nounced to be the abiest and most interesting State educational 
monthly in the country. It is edited by Frui, Issac N. Carl- 
ton, Principal of the Connecticut State Normai School, and 
Prot. w. B. Dwight. 

Among its contributions for the year 1873 will bea series of 
oS F articles vy Hon. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of State Board ot 

The GUIDE is now published QUARTERLY. 25 | Education, on Language Exercises, being the pith of his twelve 
cents pays for the year, four numbers, which is not | !ectures betore the Lowell Institute, Boston; arucies by Prot, 
talf the cost Those who aferwards seni mone H. N. Day, author of Khetoric, Aesthetic, Logical Praxis, 

74 ‘ : , . “2 y etc., on a varicty of subjects; ** St. Paul's Schoui,”’ a series ot 
to the amount of One Dollar or more for Seeds may | most interesting sketches by Miss A. B. Berard, author ot Ber- 
also order Twenty-five Cents’ worth extra—the price | #*4’s History ot the United States; various arccles trom Pro- 

uid fae the Gui le tessurs ut Yale College and ‘Trinity, and Wesleyan University ; 
pa OF ale PUSS. discussions of educational questions by the abiest of educators 





The Fanuary Number is beautiful, giving plans | i« the country. 
for making Kural Homes, Designs jor Dining 27 Youne [Rac age s DEPARTMENT will be found most val, 
: . > able é sachers, + lette Sand gener: ake uj} 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, &c., and uabie to all teacher ts letterpres general make up wil 





fle , : - be found superior to that of any educational journal in the 
containing a mass of information invaluable to the | United States. 
lovers of flowers, One Hundred and Fifty pages, , ae Lae eper year, $1.50. ‘Lhree specimen num- 
- . .: * 4 6 Address 
on fiue tinted paper, some Five Hundred Engravings | °°" ?5°,, Lichdees- aul or . 
= egy . ae CONNECTICUT SCHOOL F¥OURNAL 
and a superb Colored Plate and Chromo Cover. The NEw HAVEN. CONN 
Kirst Edition of Two HuNpkED THOUSAND just . —aieehaeel 
printed in English and German, and ready to send| The Educational Year Book for 1373 will be ready 
out. about April rst, 1573. Unitorm with the volume tor 1872. Cloth 
1611. 0, price $1.25. Sent by mail upon receipt of price. Address 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N, Y. ter Wood & Co., publishers, 27 Great Jones street, New 
It. ork. 








FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Silicate Book Slate: | 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ight, Portable, Noiseless, Durab! 
UNIVERSALLY USED IN SCHOOLS. 
Silicate Book Slates, Silicate rockes Slates, 


For Lead-Pencil and Slate Pencil. 


Black-Beards. Silicate Wall-Slating. 


— Taare” EER a Makes the best Wal] cr Wooden Blackboard. 
N. aa Silicate Book Slate Co. ‘ he up incans with full directions, and boxed 
" : or shipping safely with books and other goods, 
MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM Price Reduced,—Pints, 91.501 quarts, 
Cor. FULTON & CHURCH Sts. New York. | $2.50: half gallon, $%.00+' gallon, $9.00. 

















Tracuers’ N amonat Lyreiticence Bunzav. 


MANAGERS: 


Rev. C. CORNFORTH, A. M., and J. N. BEISTLE, A. B. 


Reliable information promptly furnished, without charge, to SCHOOL OFFICERS desiring TEACHERS. En" 
gagements for INSTITUTE LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS. ‘Teachers assisted in procuring p sitions. 
REFERENCE: ae 
Hon. J. P. Wickersuam, Superintendent of Common Schools. 

Hon. W. Worrtuincton, Secretary Board of Public Charities, West Chester, Pa. 
Pror, F. A. ALLEN, Mansfield, Tioga county, Pa. 

Geo. J. Luckey, A. M. City Superintendent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pror. H. S. Jones, City Superifitehdént, Erie, Pa. Address, 

TEACHERS’ NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE BUREAU, HARRISBURG, PA, 

Well-qualified- Teachers deserving positions should send for circulars and our “‘ Teachers Application Blank.” 
NOW'S THE TIME TO MAKE APPLICATION. 


Say” Enclose-postage in letters requiring answers.“ Ga 
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IN THE FIELD AGAIN WITH PROF. GRAY. 


STANDARD BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


BY ASA GRAY, M.D. 
FISHER PROFESSOR, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
ase 
MORE EXTENSIVELY USED THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED. 
aS ee 

This justly celebrated Series of Text-Books presents the latest and most accurate prin- 
ciples and developments of the beautiful science to which Professor Gray has devoted so 
much of his life. None have yet approached him in the rare art of making purely scientific 
theories and dry details popular and interesting. From his charming elementary work, 
‘‘ How Plants Grow,’’ to his more elaborate ‘* Manual,’’ there is one simple, concise, and 
yet exhaustive method of treating the various grades of the science. Flowery rhetoric, 
beautiful figures, lofty speculations, and romantic fancies are discarded, and in their place is 
given a simplicity of statement, a transparency of language, and an enthusiasm which 
lights up every page, and causes the student to enter readily intothe author’s spirit. The 
leading scientific men of this country and Europe have awarded the highest place in the 
Galaxy of Botanists to Professor Gray. 


HOW PLANTS GROW, 
The most Charming Elementary Text-Book ever Written. 


Five Hundred Engravings from Nature. Price, $1.12. 


THE SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. 








The Fullest, Most Thorough, and Most Practical Botanical Text-Book pub- 
lished. Intended for Common Schools and Academies. 


622 pages. Fully Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 


*.* This and HOW PLANTS GROW are two of the most popular School Books 
known in Botanical Science. ‘They are more generally used than any others published. 


THE MANUAL. 


A Full and Complete Work for Higher Classes. Price, $2.25, 


THIS SERIES ALSO COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING : 


How Plants Behave $ 75 | Lessons and Manual 


Lessons in Botany I 30 | Manual with MOosses. ......ssssccsesereeeessees 375 
Field, Forest and Garden Botany 2 oo ) Structural 


Flora of the Southern States 
s@y~ The most liberal terms for introduction will be given. Send for full descriptive 
Circulars, etc. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 
Educational Publishers, 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 273 West Randolph St., Chicago. 
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LARGEST CLOTHING HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


&. E. Cor, Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BUYING THERE MAY BE SUMMED UP AS FOLLOWS: 


1. The House is thoroughly RELIABLE, 

2. It has the LARGEST assortment of Goods. 

3. Ithas soru Men’s and Boy’s Clothing. 

4. Ladies do not have t:» climb up- stairs—Y out h’s and Boys’ Clothing being on the first floor. 

. The Salesmen are Polite and Patient, and treat you the same whether you buy or not. 

. The style and make- -up of everything is superior to ordinary ready-made goods 

. The Prices are @/svays REASONABLE, indeed VERY LOW, ow ing to the Jarge business done. 
8. All are treated Atike, so that those who are NOT judges are as safe as those who are. 

4. Exchanges made whenever desired, and fullest satisfaction always given, or money ret ened. 


“I 


“10. Large assortment of extra large sizes, that cannot be had elsew here. 


- 
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Publishers’ Department. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
READERS—A New Graded Series.— Recogniz- 
ing the need for a new series of school reading books, 
which should meet many wants that are not supplied 
by any existing series, in respect to size, gradation 
and price, Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
of New York, have at very great outlay caused to be 
prepared a new series of fine books, which they call 
the “ American Educational Readers—a New Graded 
Series,” fuller particulars of which will be given in 
the June number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

We think these Readers will be found, in every 
essential feature, to be an improvement upon any 
other books of similar size and grade that have yet 
been published, They contain what has been already 
approved in this department of instruction ; but with 
no attempt to make an entirely mew departure, they 
contain very much that is fresh in material and new 
in arrangement and design. 
material—exercises, lesson s and subject-matter—has 
been attended to with the utmost care. 

The New Graded Series has been compiled by 
several eminent educators who have acquired, by a 
life-long experience in the work of elementary edu- 
cation, a familiarity with the wants of pupils and 
teachers in this department of instruction. 

The f/an of the Readers will be found to embrace 
several new features. That of the first reader com- 
bines the word method, the alphabelic method, and the 
phonic method, The word and phonic methods are 
used to teach the elementary sounds and their sim- 
plest combinations. Words are taught by associating 
them with the pictorial representations of familiar 
objects, and their analysis leads to a systematic and 
logical presentation of /etters and their sounds, as the 
components of the words. The whole system is logi- 
cal and systematic from the beginning to the end. 
The regudar combinations are carefully presented at 
the commencement, and the pupil is made to pass 
by slow degrees to what is anomalous and complex 
Articulation and pronunciation are secured before the 
pupil’s mind is very much occupied with other con- 
siderations. Here the phonic method has been kept 
steadily in view in the arrangement of the exercises, 

In the more advanced books of the series, while 
elocutionary principles ‘ave been carefully corrobo- 
rated, and illustrated by appropriate exercises, the 
important object of instructing the pupil himself by 
means of his own reading has not been lostsight of. 
Hence, the lessons will be found to embody much 
valuable information, upon scientific and other sub- 
jects, entirely divested, however, of an abstruse or 





The gradation of the | 





technically scientific character. In these books, 
while it has not been deemed requisite to encumber 
the pages with a mass of minute questions—such as 
any teacher of even ordinary tact and intelligence 
could readily construct without aid—brief analyses 
have been appended to many of the lessons, contain- 
ing a summary of the matters contained therein, 
These will be found very useful in conducting exer- 
cises to develop the intelligence of the pupils or train- 
ing them in habits of attention and correct expression, 

The z//ustrations of these books will be found very 


| far in advance of those of any other series in beauty 


and accuracy of drawing, and careful artistic engrav- 


ing. 
any other readers published. 


In this respect they are fuller and richer than 
hey have been drawn 


| by those eminent and talented artists, Messrs, White 


No 


and Etynge, and have been engraved by Karst. 


| books in the market are more copiously and beauti- 


fully illustrated than the New Graded Series. 

The printing and paper are of a high order of ex- 
cellence, the former being the best style of the work 
of the well-known University Press at Cambridge. 

The first four numbers of these books are now 
ready. The First Reader contains 64 pages; the 
Second, 124 pages; the Third, 160 pages ; the Fourth, 
240 pages. The Fifth Reader will be ready during 
the summer. The prices of the different books have 
not yet been fixed, but we are authorized to say that 
in this respect the series will compete with any book 
in the market of similar size and grade, 

The American Educational Readers have already 
been adopted for use in the new State Normal School 


at Shippensburg, Pa. 
The Publishers invite correspondence with reference 
to the introduction of these Readers. 


> 


Cincinnati, O., 24 March, 1873.—The Committee on 
Course of study of ‘lext-bodks reported that they had exam- 
ined McGuffey’s series of Readers (now in use), and Harpers’ 
United States Readers, and heard the statements of the repre- 
sentatives of each, and they were unamimous in the belief that 
a change of text-books would not be beneficial, Adopted 
unanimously.—Commercial. 


Music Page —Mr. A. H. Weidman, of Chester Springs, 
writes: ** he Music page in the Yournad will develop an inter- 
est in vocal music in our schools. Aside from the vocal drill, the 
strengthening of the vocal organs and the lungs, there is an influ- 
ence attending well-selected, music which both refines and enno- 
bles. Had we more good singing we would have less coarse- 
ness among old and young.’ 

“School Journals—The Pennsylvania school Fournal 
as compared with others.” We find this upon the programme , 
as one of the topics for discussion at an afternoon session of the 
Carroll County (Md.) ‘leachers’ Institute. W hall be glad to 
have our Maryland friends look into this practicul matter. 

The Sciopticon for the Lecture.room.— Prof. 
O. N. Rood, ot Columbia College, says: ‘1 like the Sciopti- 
con very much, and use it to illustrate my lectures. When the 
audience 1s not large, the light is sufficient for almost all pur- 

oses. Iris the best nstrument of the kind 1 have ever seen. 

nstructors and others from all quarters speak very highly of 

the Sciopticon, not only for its efficiency, but for its conveni- 
ence, reliability, and steadiness, as its management does not 
distract attention from the subjects illustrated.” 








——— 
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Persons answering any advertisements in 
this periodical, wili please state that they 
saw the advertisement in the Pennsyivania 
School Journal. ‘this will be esteemed a 
favor both by advertisers aud the Publishers 
of the Journal. 
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The Lancaster Mottoes.—Miss Abby S. Hinckley, 
writes from Parkersburg, West Virginia, under date of March 
7th : ‘** Please send me a set of the Lancaster School Mottoes,’ 
which I see advertised in the “enna. School Journal, Our 
school is so enthusiastic over the description of these cheap and 
beautiful mottoes, that the children are impatient for the mails 
to go and return, Please send them as soon as possible.’’ Miss 
Lizzie Hinckley, of Parkersburg, writes under date of April 
jth: ‘1 had the pleasure, last week, of examining a set of 
mottoes which my sister has just received tor her school, and 
wish to havea set for my own school immediately, knciosed 
please find $1.10, for which torward a set to my adaress.”” Miss 
K, E. Smith, aiso of Parkersburg, writes: ‘‘1 have just seen 
some school cards in Miss Hinckiey’s room, which | like very 
much, Please send me also a set by return maii.”’ 


Mr. A. MH. Berlin, principal public schools, Montrose, 
Susquehanna county, writes recently: “1 find very much 
to commend in every No. ot the Journal as of practical value 
to a-wide-awake teacher, yet there are many teachers even in 
our own county who do not know that they would be benefited by 
subscribing tor it.” 

Mr. P.A. Witmer, Examiner, Washington county, Md, 
writes: ‘* 1 have been reading your jvuurna/ regularly 
for the past two years, and ie.i confiaent that the very 
best results would foliow, were it in the hands of our teachers 
generally.”’ 

The Illinois Schoolmaster for April says: The 
Pennsyivania School JYournaéd wor March, is before us. We 
take from the editorial department the item on a trip to Lurope. 
lf our Litinois readers are looking tor a second magazine, we are 
sure Zhe Pennsylvania School jJournaid will piease them both 
in quantity and quality 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





** Do You Read an Educational Journal ?”’— 
This is a question to be answered by the teacher at his exami- 
nation by the County Superintendent. Itis believed that every 
teacher would be better fitted tor his work were he a regular 
reader of this periodical which contains nearly twice as much 
matter as any other educational jonrnal on its exchange list, 


Sciopticon for Sunday-Schools.—Mr. E. 5S. 
Jones, President Missouri State Sunday-school Associauon, says: 
** While the greataim of all Sunday-school efforts is to teach the 
word of God, seek the conversion uf scholars, and train such in 
the ways of holy living, yet there are appliances and helps that 
may be used to attract and interest young minds where they do 
not in any way conflict with the grand otyject of the schools, It 
is a religious institution, and its interests should be well guarded 
from ali that would in any way lower the dignity of its mission, 
Some time since | introduced the Sciopticon, a recent improve- 
ment in the line of the Magic Lantern, of which Frotessor L. J, 
Marcy, of Philadelphia, is the patentee. 1 found the instrument 
wonderfully simple in construction and management. Its lamp 
burns simple coal oil and gives a most intense light, and in the 
production of pictures on the wall or on the screen equals any 
of the most expensive Magic Lanterns, with calcium lights, that 
cost so much labor and expense. As an appendage to a Sunday- 
school, | know of nothing that can charm the little folks more 
than this, and the larger tolks are just as eager for the sight as 
the younger ones. It can be given some evening in the week, 
with a small entrance fee. ‘Lhe scholars bringing in new ones, 
as also the new scholars, may be rewarded by a iree admission, 


| and those who may be in regular attendance a given period may 


' also be admitted gratis. As to the pictures, the variety is great, 


Supt. M. L. Knight, of Beaver county, says: “ Zhe | 


Fournad is growing more and more a favorite with the é:ve 
teachers of our county. 1 hope the day may soon come wheu 
it will be round in the hands ot all,”’ 

Supt. Benj. F. Baesly, of Northumberland county, 
says: -* Uur teachers are picasecd with the Examination Ques- 
tions published in /Ae Fournad, Should be pleased to scea 
list of questions published every month.’’ 

Mr. J. BR. Burford, of Brady’s Bend, writes: * My 
pupils are greatly picased with the songs in the Music-page Sup- 
plement, and want copies for themseives. Hlease send me 15 
copies. 

Mr. Jas.A. Lowry, County Supt., Jefferson co., says: 
"Loo many oi our teachers neglect to take the Journa/d, Wi- 
rectors and teachers alike should read it, and those who do so 
are well pleased with it.”’ 

Mr.J. B. Johnson, County Supt. of Cameron, writes 
°1 make it my business to taquire of teachers whether they are. 
ubscribers forthe Fournad, and if they do not subscribe, en- 
deavor to show them the advantage of so doing.’’ 

Supt. W. A Campbell, of Luzerne county, says under 
date »i April igth; ** Lhe Music in the April No. is very good. 
The Fournad is becomtng more popular every day. Success to 


you. 
Clark & Maynard.—We call atention to the extended 
advertisement oi this publishing firm to be found elsewhere in 
this issue. Their book list is a good one. 
Supt. S. D. Ingram, of Dauphin county, says: “I am 
well pieased with the bxamunation Questions.’’ 





and of course wisdom must be exercised in their selection, Land- 
scapes, sacred scenes, statuary, with some amusing scenes, afford 
a good evening’s entertainment. About twenty-five pictures 
may be enough to begin with, and add as may be desired 
Catalogues of pictures can be had from which to select. As the 
holidays approach, every enterprising school is asking, what 
shall be done to please the little ones ? 1 can most heartily com- 
mend the Sciopticon as able to afford an economical and pro- 
fitable investment,”’ 

Good Word from Allegheny .—Mr. John W. Con- 
roy, a leading teacher of Allegreny City, writes April sth: 
** From the resolutions enclosed you will find an encouraging 
word for the School Fournad, and you may took for something 
more substantial from the committee appointed to receive sub- 
scriptions. ‘The institute was highly successtul, the large hall 
in which the meetings were held being crowded all the while to 
its utmost capacity. The following is the resolution referred to 
above : ‘ Resolved, That we hereby renew our assurances of 
appreciation of the Pennsylvania School Fournad in its efforts 
to advance the cause of general education in our State, and 
pledge its publishers our continued support.’’ 





MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and Cheapened 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 


For Homes, Sunday-Schools and Lecture- 
CUB rooms, it is unrivalled. Brilliant and easy 
to show. Circulars Free. Catalogues 10 cta. 


SCIOPTICON MANUAL (Revised Ed.) 60 cts. 
L.J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE SCLOPTICON MANUAL 
Treats of Magic Lantern representations, with all 
that is interesting in theory and useful in practice, 
including a full exposition of the Sciopticon in par- 
ticular with an appended catalogue of the most ap- 

proved Scientific and Miscellaneous slides. 















Black-Boards. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. | 





Cor. FULTON & CHURCH Sts. Mew York. | $2.50: half gallon, $5.00: ' gallon, $9.00. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Silicate Book Slates 


. FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Light, Portable, Noiseless, Durable 
UNIVERSALLY USED IN SCHOOLS. <—~ 
Silicate Book Slates, 


For Lead-Pencil and Slate-Pencil. 





Silicate Pocket Slates, 


Silicate Wall-Slating. 


Makes the best Wall or Wooden Black 


board, 
Put up in cans with full directions, and boxed 
ANUP : for shi sali 
ACTORY AND SALESROOM : papping safely with books and other 


Pints, $1.60 ae 

















OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


a owe 


VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
NEW ARITHMETICS. 


=|l| SANFORD'S ANALYTICAL SERIES. 


9s that 
COMPRISED IN FOUR BOOKS. 











ssion. MENTAL AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC SUCCESSFULLY COMBINED IN EACH BOOK OF THE 
Ley. SERIES. 
‘toe BY SHELTON P- SANFORD: A. M. 
= the Professor of Mathematics in Mercer University, Georgia. 

any e 
that I. First Lessons. Illustrated, $0.35 | III, Common School, $0.90 
‘more If. Intermediaie, .50| LV. Higher, 1.50 
aby “TI think that Santord’s Arithmetics are the best books on the subject ever published. In my judgment 
ones, they are the very perfection of school-books on arithmetic.” — PRoFEssoR B, MALLON, Superintendent in the 
—m. Public Schools of Atlanta. 

may —— a 
great, 

and- J 
sori CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGIES, 
ctures 
on FOR COLLEGES, ACADEMIES AND FAMILIES. 

what 

com: BY CALVIN CUTTER, M. D. 

pro- 7 . ~ —_ va 

’ NEW SERIES. | OLD SERIES. 

Con- First Book of Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, | Human and Comparative Anatomy, Physi- 
sth: and Hygiene, Human and Comparative, With | ology and Hygiene. by Mrs. E. 2, Currer. 
thing 164 Illustrations, I2mo. 90 cents. | Illustrated, 1I2mo, §0 cents. 

, sub- Second Book of Analytic Anatomy, Physiology 

—_ and Hygiene, Human and Comparative, With | Cutter’s First Book on Anatomy, Physiology 
oo bed 186 Illustrations. I2mo $1.50 and Hygiene. Illustrated, -12mo. 80 cents, 

es of New Analyiic Anatomy, Physiology and Hy- | 

forts giene, Human and Comparative. With 194 Il- | Cutter’s Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
, and lustrations. $1.60, Illustrated. 12mo. $1.70. 

a With Questions, 60 pages additional. $1.70, 

j *,* Accompanied by a series of Anatomical Charis, 





CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


BY WILLIAM CHAUVENET. 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Washington University, St. Louis. 
A Treatise on Elementary Geometry, with Ap-| A Treatise on the Method of Least Squares ; 


f Probabilities 


pendices containing a Copious Collection of Exer- or The Application of the theory o 
From the 


cises for the Student, and an introduction to Mod- in the Combination of Observations, 
rep Geometry. 1zmo, Extra Cloth, $2.00, author’s Manual of Spherical and Practical Astron- 
“It is the only geometrical text-book which is} omy. 8 vo. Cloth $1.75. 
based on true prinziples.”—C,. H, Jupson, /’rofessor Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By WM. 
of Mathematics in Furman University, Greenville CHAUVENET. New and Revised Edition. 6vo. 
South Carolina. ; ; Cloth, $1.75 








LA GRAMMAIRE ON ACTION. 

; Bulwer’s “ Lady of Lyons,” with a Comprehensive Idiomatical Vocabulary for translating it from English 
into French; preceded by a Synopsis of the most ‘useful Rules of French Grammar, and a methodical table 
of all the Irregular Verbs occurring in the text, Also various subjects for Original Composition in French, 
Most of them under the form (adopted at Oxford and West Point) of short Letters in French, to be answered 
in the same language. By B. Maurice, A. M., Assistant Professor of French at the U. S. Naval Academy, 
and Professor ot French Literature at St. John’s College. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.25. 

“ This is just the Text-book for Public and Private Tuition.” — Philadelphia Press. 

Res” for sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent to any address, carriage free, upon receipt of the price 
by the Publishers. Books for examination and introduction at special rates. Catalogues furnished on ap- 
plication, Address, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C9., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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PENNSYLVANIA sahastacbates LOLRAAL 


STILL AHEAD! 


Though the first large-size OUTLINE MAPS in this country, they are now, as they have 
been, the Best, and for their size the Cheapest. 


PELTON’S 
POLITICAL AND PHYSICAL 


OUTLINE MAPS. 


“UNEXCELLED IN BEAUTY, INSTRUCTIVE MATTER DURABILITY AND MOUNTING.” 


SOWER, POTTS & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


x Physical and Political Map of the Western Hemisphere, 7 ft. iby 7 ft. $5 00 
Eastern 5 00 

“i Map of the United States, British Province, Mexico, 
Central America and the West India Islands, - ” 5 °° 
4. Map of Europe, - - . 6 ft. by 7 ft. 3 50 
5. Map of Asia, : es 3 50 
6. Map of South America and Africa, - : 3 5° 

PRICE PER SET, $25.00. 
They are revised and corrected to correspond with the latest changes and discoveries. This is the only set 
of Maps published on a large scale, exhibiting the main features of Physical Geography, without 
detracting from the practical features of Political and. Local Geography. 














The Map of the United States, etc , includes all North America from the 5oth parallel to the Isthmus 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

The other three Maps exhibit the Grand Divisions of Europe, Asia, Africa and South America, on an 
enlarged scale, and are well calculated for those desiring to study these Divisions more in detail, 

The Maps of the Hemispheres alone, or together with the Map of the U nited States, etc., are admirably 
adapted for use in the Common District Schools, and the Full Series are equally well fitted for Academies, 
Seminaries, and the larger District and Union Schools, 

(from. Hon. E. E. WHITE, late Ohio State School Commissioner.] 

We call especial attention to PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS. We have used these Maps some ten 
years with great satisfaction, and we now know of no series of Outline Maps of equal size which we would 
prefer. They are large, beautifully and distinctly colored, and by revisions are right up with the progress 
of the science.—November, 1872. 

School Cummis. of MILWAUKEE, Wis., Report of Committee on Text-Books, Adopted March 4, 1873. 

Your Committee being desirous of precuring the very best maps and globes now in use, keeping in 
view, of course, their adaptation to our schools and a wise economy, invited the various manufacturers and 
publishers to send samples for examination. The result was a large collection of specimens, which enabled 
the committee to exercise their judgment at a very great advantage, The competition of the dealers also 
gave the committee a range of prices that afforded a considerable saving to the Board, A very careful ex- 
amination of the maps and globes submitted, and a full discussion of their comparative merits, led the com- 
mittee to decide upon recommending to the Board the purchase of “ PELTON’S OUTLINE M: APS” and 
*Globes.”” Taking into consider: ation price, quality, fullness and accuracy, the committee have no hesita- 
tion in recommending the Board the maps and globes for use in our schools 

From Pres't Wm. H. AL LE N, LL.D. Girard College, Philada. 

Having used PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS in this institution for twenty years, it is scarcely needful 
that I should say more in commendation of them, We are satisfied with them, and do not propose to change. 
—March 12th, 1873. WM. H. ALLEN, President, 

— 0 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Bey Liberal terms tor introduction, Illustrated Catalogue gratis, Parties wanting maps or improved 

Text-books are invited to correspond, Address 


Or, Wm. 8S. Schofield, SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 
Sup’t. of Introduction. 530 Market Street and 523 Minor Street, Philadelphia, ¥ 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE: 


FOR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND FAMILIES. 


By DR. JOSEPH C. HUTCHISON, 


President of the New York Pathological Society ; Vice-President of the New York Academy of 
Medicine ; Surgeon to the Brooklyn City Hospital ; and late President of 
the Medical Society of the State of New York. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
270 pages, 12mo. Price $1.60. 








1, THE PLAN OF THE WORK ist» present the leading facts and principles of human Physiology 
and Hygiene in language so clear and concise ¢ 4 to be readily comprehended by pupils in schools and colleges, 
as well as by general readers not familiar with ‘he subject. 2. THE ARRANGEMENT for the use of the 
book in the class-room, it is believed, will be found sativfactory. It is properly divided into paragraphs, with 
one set of questions at the bottom of the page, and another for topical reviews, at the end of the chapters. 
&% THE ENGRAVINGS are numerous, of great artistic merit, and are far superior to those in any other 
work of the kind, among them being two elegant colored plates—one showing the Viscera in Position; the 
other, the Circulation of the Blood. 4. THE SIZE of the work will commend itself to teachers. It contains 
less than 300 pager, and can therefore be easily completed in one or two school terms. 





“Tt seems sound, compact, and just the thing for schools..—AUSTIN FLINT, JR., Professor 
of Physiology in Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York City, and author of “* Physi- 
ology of Man,’’ etc., ete. 

“Tam satisfied it is better adapted to the use of schools than any other text-book on that subject with which 
Iam acquainted.”—D. G. LATON, Prof. Nat. Science, Packer Coll. Inst., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

“It is, in my opinion, incomparably superior to any of its predecessors."—J AMES P. WHITE, M.D., 
Professor of Obstetrics, Bujfalo Medical Uollege, N. Y. 

“It sems to me to be a most excellent work.”—Hon. HENRY KIDDLE, Superinteudent of 
Schools, New York City. 

‘I take great pleasure in stating that I regard it as a most excellent summary of the essential and well as- 
certained facts of ng ys sciences. Many of the popular works on physiology now in use in schools 
academies, and colleges do not reflect the present state of the science, and some of them abound in absolute 
errors in statement of facts. The work which Dr. Hutchison has given to the public is free from these objec- 
tionable features, and as such I give it my hearty commendation."—SAMUEL G. ARMOR, M.D., Pro- 
fessor in L. 1. College Hospital, late Professor in Michigan University. 

“T desire to bear my unsolicited testimony to its merits as a text-book. In my opinion, it has no superior, 
and no equal as a text-book for common schools and academies. More than this, I wish to say that it more 
nearly reaches my ideal of a text-book than any book I have ever used in any study, It gives me great pleasure 
to say this."—-ERDWIN HUNT, A.M., Teacher of Natural Sciences, Utica Academy, Utica, N. ¥. 

“T have used it, and I consider it by far superior to any similar text-book I have met with.’—Dr. CHAS. 
JEWETT, A.M., Professor of Natural Sciences, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. 

“Its matter is judiciously selected, lucidly presented, attractively treated, and pointedly illustrated by mem- 
orable facts ; and as to the plates and diagrams, they are not only clear and intelligible to beginners, but bean- 
tiful specimens of engraving. I do not see that any better pene of the subject of physiclogy could be 
given within the same compass.—JOHN ORDRONAUX, Professor of Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, and also in the Nutional Medical College, Washington, D, C. 


HENDERSON'S TEST WORDS IN SPELLING. Price 25 cents. 

This work does not contain merely a collection of difficult words, but over 2000 ordinary words that are 
liable to be misspelled. 

This little book has been used for several years in teaching spelling in the New York City Grammar Schools, 
with such remarkable success, that it has very largely superseded all other spelling books in these schools. We 
are confident that if a trial is made of this work in any school, the result will be found most satisfactory. 

“I cheerfully recommend Mr. N. P. Henderson's new edition of Test Words for Spelling, as a very useful 
and valuable Compend for the use of Schools, in this Department of Instruction, and as well worthy of adoption 
by teachers generally. It comprises a very large and well selected collection of words, adapted especially to the 
use of those desiring to improve themselves in the art of spelling. "—Hon,. HENRY K IDDLE, Sup’t of 
New York City Schools, 


ALLEN'’S OBJECT DRAWING BOO. No.1, 40cents.; No. 2, 40 cents; No. 3, 50 cents. 
These three books comprise a complete graded course, And will fully meet the wants of schools that cannot 
devote years to the subject. They have been adopted by the Board of Public Instruction of New York City, and 
are now used in their schools, as well as in numerous other public and private schools. 


YOUNGS ST BOOK ON CIVIL GOVERNMENT. Being an introduction to the 
Government Class-Book, designed for the younger classes in schools. By Hon. Andrew W. Young, author of 
the * Government Class-Book,”’ * American Statesman,” etc., etc. 16mo, half roan. 60 cents. 

YOUNG'S COVERNMZINT CLASS-BOOK. Desicned for the Instruction of Youth in the 


Principles of Constitutional Government and Rights and Duties of Citizens. By Hon. A. W. Young. 12mo, 
roan, cloth sides. $1.50. 





No elementary works on Government have been more highly commended than these, nor have eny others 
been so extensively used. 


Specimen copies of any of the above works sent to teachers by mail, for examination, at half price. Copies 
for introduction delivered free of express charge at two-thirds the above prices. Address, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 5 Barclay St. N. Y.; or 
A. BROWN, Western Agent, 107 Fifth Aveme, Chicago Ill. 























THE LATEST AND THE BEST. 








THOMSON’S NEW ARITHMETICS. 


“NEW GRADED SERIES.” 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS. 


By JAMES B. THOMSON, LL.D. 


l. NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 144 pages, 16mo. Price 35 cents. 


FOR PRIMARY DEPARTMENTS. 


ll, NEW RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. \‘ombining Mental with Slate Exercises. 


224 pages, 16mo. Price 50 cents. 
FOR INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENTS. 


lil, NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 384 pages, 12mo. Price $1.00 


FOR GRAMMAR DEPARTMENTS. 


Since the issue of the author's former Series of Arithmetics, of which millions have been sold, great changes 
have taken pluce in the commercial world. These changes necessarily demand changes in Text-Books. To 


meet this demand, 


“THE NEW GRADED SERIES” 


was undertaken at the request of many practical teachers, and is now presented to the public. 


PLAN. 

1. The Series is divided into three books—the object being convenience and economy ; 2. Each book in the 
Series is complete in itself; 3. The definitions and principles, so far as each extends, are expressed in the same 
language, and are clear, concise, and comprehensive; 4. Both the ‘*how” and the “ why” are clearly presented 
and illustrated; 5. The Examples are new and abundant; 6. The principles of Analysis—* the grand common- 
sense rule ’’—are fully developed; 7. The principles of Percentage, and their application to business matters, 
including Stock Investments, United States Bonds, Domestic and Foreign Exchange, etc., have received par- 
ticular attention ; 8. Great pains have been taken by the author to adapt the work to the various industrial and 
scientific pursuits. To this end, it has been a cardinal point to incorporate a great amount of information per- 
taining to matters of science, to business forms, the counting-room, the work-shop, the farm, and the house- 
hold. In this respect it is believed these works are ahead of all others. 


“Prof. Thomson has shown the relation of numbers to many matters of common life-interest, not usually 
noticed in elementary treatises on Arithmetic; and has done this in such a manner as fully to justify the title of 
‘Practical’ "—F. A, P. BARNARD, LL.D., President of Columbia College. 

*“*T am much pleased with the appearance of Thomson's New Practical Arithmetic. The arrangement of 
matter and the typography are all that could be desired. The subject treated is developed consecutively and 
logically. The analysis of examples and the generalization of the results obtained, in the deduction of rules, is 
calculated to fix the attention of a learner, enable him to work intelligently, and to form in him a habit of cor- 
rect reasoning. The examples for illustration are well graded, practical, and plentiful. * * * Muchinforma- 
tion ia given pertaining to business forms and matters of science, and thus the work is adapted to the wants of 
every-day life among all classes of persons."—J. H. VAN AMRINGE, Professor of Mathematics, 
Columbia College, New York City. 

“T have examined Dr. Thomson’s New Practical Arithmetic with much enjoyment of its Incid method and 
attractive style. Dr. Thompson’s name is sufficient guarantee that the work is well done, the public having 
known him many years as a thorough, pains-taking, and sound scholar. * * * On the whete, 7 know of no 
other arithmetic which I should prefer."—Rev. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., Chanectlor of N. Y. Univ 

‘* I have examined the new Series of Arithmetics by James B. Thomson, LL.D., and am much pleased with 
the improvements introduced therein. These books have been adopted by the Board of Public Instruction of 
the City of New York, and I have no doubt they will prove a valuable addition to the text-book list.—Hon. 
HENRY KIDDLE, Superintendent of Publie Inetruction, New York City. 

‘“‘ The above expresses very fully and clearly my own views of the practical value of Prof. Thomson's New 
Series of Arithmetics.”—Assistant Superintendent HARRISON, of New York City. 

‘We consider Thompson's New Arithmetics a decided improvement on his former series, which is exten- 
sively used in our schools, and admirably adapted to the wante of our pupils.”— Forty-four Principals oj 
Mate Grammar Schools, City of New York. 

** We consider them works of great merit, and admirably adapted to the wants of the pupils. * * * The 
amount of information on business matters found in them is an important consideration in the education of girls 
as well as boys, and cannot fail to commend them to the attention of all practical educators."—Korty Princt- 
pals of Female Grammar Schools, City of New York. 

‘“* Specimen copies furnished to teachers at half price. Copies for introduction furnished, free of all expr“ 
oom = two-thirds the above prices. 

4 ress, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 5 Barclay St., N. Y.; or 
A. BROWN, Western Agent, 107 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, IL 
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ANDERSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 


ANDERSON’S HISTORIES are used in the Public Schools of 103 of the 
171 cities which, according to the last United States census, contain more than 
10,000 inhabitants each. The total population of these 171 cities amounts to 
7,574,921. The total population of the 103 cities using ANDERSON’s HisToRIEs is 
5,810,754. 

ANDERSON’S HIsTORIES are also used in the Public Schools of hundreds of 
smaller cities and towns, as well as in numerous Normal Schools, Colleges, Acad- 
emies, and Seminaries in all parts of the country. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
A Grammar School History of the United States. With one series 


of maps giving the location of the places referred to; and another, beantifully colored, showing the progress 
of the country in its territorial acquisitions and political divisions. 2523pp. Itmo. Price $1.20. 


A Pictorial School History of the United States. [fully illustrated 


with maps, portraits, vignettes, etc. 404pp. 12mo. Price $1.65. 


A Manual of General History. 419 pp. 12mo. Price $2.00.  Illns- 
trated with beautifully colored maps, showing the changes in the political divisions of the world, and giving the 
location of important places. 


A School History of England. 300 pp. 12mo. Price $1.60. Ilus- 


trated with colored maps, showing the geographical changes in the country at different periods 


Anderson’s Bloss’s Ancient History. [Illustrated with colored maps 
andachart. 445pp. 12mo. Price $2.00. 


A Primary History of the United States. In preparation. 
A School History of Rome. Ready in September. 

A School History of Greece. In preparation. 

A School History of France. In preparation. 





“ Anderson's Histories have been in use in the Grammar Schools of this city from the date of their publica- 
tion, and have given the highest degree of satisfaction."—Hon. HENRY KIDDLE, Superintendent 
New York City Schools. 

“We are using Anderson’s Histories in our schools with complete success.’—Sixty-two Principals of 
New York City Grammar Schools, 

“They give the teacher just the aid he needs to produce satisfactory results, and I therefore give them my 
hearty commendation."—J. W. BULKLEY, Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“It gives us pleasure, after using Anderson’s Histories in our schools during the last two years, to say that 
we like them. he — of instruction, combining the geography with the chronology of the narrative, is one 
which gives the books a decided superiority over the works of other authors on the subject. They have our 
hearty commendation.”—Thirty-two Principals of Brooklyn Grammar Schools. 


“ There is a directness, clearness, and conciseness in the statements, and an admirable method connected 
with the chronological and geographical features of the narrative, that commend them to my judgment. To the 
instructor who aims at thoroughness in the knowledge imparted to his pupils, these books are certainly invalu- 
able. [recommend them without reservation.”"—Hon. H. H. VAN DYCK, former N. Y. State Sup’t 
of Public Instruction, 

** With an accurate perception of the essential events of history, and a power of concise statement that 
amounts toa git, Mr. Anderson, without making his history colorless, has made it brief; and without either 
pocenmpoung 1istorical knowledge on the part of young persons, or overwhelming them with the customary 

etails that are certain to be forgotten, he has succeeded in drawing the course of events in broad, large out- 
lines that we should think likely to endure in the pupil’s memory. * * * We have rarely seen a text-book 
that seemed to fulfill its purpose more efficiently than this—History of England.”—The Christian Union 
(Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor), 

“We still continue to use, with entire satisfaction, Anderson's U. 8. History, Historyof England, and Man- 
ual of General History, and hope to find room in our course of study for his Bloss’s Ancient History, and the 
excellent Historical Reader, with its valuable information and admirable selections."—Prof. A. B. DON- 
ALDSON, of University of Minnesota. 

“We have used Anderson's Histories in this school for the last two years, both in the Normal and the 
Model Departments, and in our preparatory school at Beverley, and like fhem very much. They present the 
subject of which they treat concisely, clearly, and in a form admirably suited to the work of the class-room.”— 
Prof. JOFIN 8S. HART, LL.D., Principal of the N. - State Normal School, author of 
“ Manual of Literature’? and ** English Composition.’’ 

“ I have used the United States I"‘-*: >7 and the General History for the past year, and find them very popu- 
lar with my classes."—Prof. H. B. « JF FIN, Maine State ihwannd School. 

“The General History seems to me better adapted to furnish students with a connected idea of the leading 
facts of General History than any work of the kind I have ever seen.”—Rev. Dr. M. B. ANDERSON, 
LL.D., President of Rochester University. 

“We can endorse this as a compend of general history."—Prof. THOMAS H. BURROWES, 
President Agricultural Co lege, Foon. 4 ti 

“The Manual of General History has already been introduced into our high-school, and subjected to the only 
real test of the merits of a book—daily use in the class-room. It is the best compend of general history I have 
yet seen.”"— Prof. THOMAS EMERSON, A.M., Sup’t of Schools, Newton, Mass. 


“This Manual is one of the best compilations I have ever seen, and it ceatainly must effect a reform in the 


y/ teaching of history in high-schools and academies. The maps and chronological recapitulations in the bedy of 
foe the work are an invaluable feature."— Kk. MW. LUSH ER, A. M., State Superintendent of Public C 
Instruction, La., and Agent for the Peabody Kducational Fund. Hk s 



























ANDERSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 





HISTORICAL READERS. 


** Improved Text-Books in Reading might be conceived of. *s are excellent of their kind; but is the 
kind the best? Through this kind of reading-book the pupil spends a great amount of time in simply learning 
to read, without acquiring much knowledge through his reading; whereas he might learn to read precisely as 
well, perhaps better, more simply, and with as much expression and effect, and, at the same time, acquire a vast 
amount of valuable information, if his reading-book contained pretty full and extended biographical and his- 
torical, and even scientific sketches, instead of detached passages in prose and poetry.”—rtract from the 
Report of the Texst- Book Committee of the Board of Mducation, Boston, Kev. 8S. K. LOTHROP, 
D.D., Chairman, : 


Anderson's Historical Reader. Embracing selections in prose and verse, from standard 
writers in Ancient and Modern History ; with a Vocabulary of difficult or unusual words, and a Geographical 
and Biographical Index. 12mo, 544 pages. Price $1.80. 


The selections which have been made for this work are such as seemed best adapted to excite the imagination 
of the young student, while imparting useful information in reference to noted events and personages in the his- 
tory of various countries, at different periods ; and such, also, as appeared appropriate for the purpose of train- 
ing pupils in reading and elocution. Many different kinds of composition, both in prose and poetry, are there- 
fore represented. with the greatest possible variety of style; so that, simply as a reading-book, this work will be 
found to possess very great advantages over those generally used in the higher classes of schools, 


“*T desire to express my thanks for Anderson s Historical Reader, and my hearty appreciation of its merits. 
I have examined it with interest, and almost wish that 1 was a teacher in a graded school, where I could put its 
usefulness to a test."—Prof. C. K. 4VAMS8, University of Michigan, 


** Anderson’s Historical Reader has beeu adopted as a text-book in this institution, and I anticipate excellent 
results from its use."—Prof., HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Principal of Adelphi Academy. 


“ Our author in the book before us has shown his usual tact and judgment in disposingof the details so as to 
give us what is essential to a correct historical picthre. Part I gives American History in a series of paintings 
taken from Everett, Robertson, Irving, Prescott, Bancroft, Webster, Lossing, Cooper, Parton, Hildreth, Story, 
and the poets. There are the discoveries, the aboriginal peoples of Mexico, Peru, and the North, the settle- 
ments, the colonial wars, the Revolution, the industrial elements of the United States—all portrayed on the 

norama with due regard to sequences, and yet with reasonable completeness when considered as isolated de- 

ils. Part II takes up English, Scottish, and French History; while Part III contains miscellaneous selections 
from ancient and modern History, illustrating ancient Greece and Rome, the Crusades, the Hunnish invasion, 
Fall of Poland, etc., etc.’.—Prof. W. T. HARRIS, Sup’t of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. (in the Western 
Educational Review). 

‘** Few writers have done better service in the preparation of school-books than has Mr. Anderson, in fur- 
nishing his series of histories for the use of osheote His latest work is a most happy conception, skillfully pre- 
pared to stimulate a desire for the study of history. Simply as a reading book, it is exceedingly well adapted to 
give practice in reading, having 4 great variety of selections, both of prose and poetry, descriptive and didactic, 
entertaining and instructive, from the best writers of the English language.”"—Prof, ARIEL PARISH, 
Superintendent of Schools, New Haven, Conn. 

“This is a rather long title, but its length is justified by the contents of the volume, every part of which is 
carefully compiled or elaborated."—The Nation. 

“Mr. Anderson’s histories have already received a very wide appreciation; and when we eay that in this 
Reader the author has fully accomplished all that he proposed to himself, we have given it the highest praise 
Mr. Anderson can desire."—The Christian Union (Rev. HENRY WARD BREECHER, Editor), 


“ A reading book for schools on a new plan, and showing an unusual degree of literary merit."—The New 
York Tribune. 

“ Obviously the value of such a volume will depend largely upon the discrimination exercised by the com- 
Jer in the passages chosen; and herein Mr. Anderson has shown a high degree of literary taste and culture.”"— 

e¢ New York Evening Post. 


The United States Reader. Embracing selections from eminent American historians, orators, 
statesmen, and poets, with explanatory observations, notes, etc. The whole arranged so as to form a com- 
plete Clase Manual of United States History, to which are added a Vocabulary of Difficult Words and a Bio- 
graphical Index of Authors. Tlustrated with colored maps. 414 pages, 12mo. Price $1.50. 


“We have here, by Bancroft, Parkman, Hildreth, Palfrey, Grahame, Irving, and numerous other of our 
classical historians, the story of our country’s history, told by extracts from taeir writings. The pupil who is 
instructed by the use of this volume at school, not only learns the history of his own land, which it is especially 
important he should be instructed in, but he learns also that simplicity, past, and elegance of style which have 
characterized some of the best writers in the English language."—The Christian Register. 

“Tam using in my youngest class the United States Reader, and like the plan and execution of the book 
very much.”"—Prof. WILLIAM R,. DIMMOCK, Principal of Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass. 

“*f am moch pleased with the design and the execution of the work."—Prof. W. 4. NEWELL, Prin. 
Maryland State Normal School, 

“Tts plan, which, as far as I am aware, is original, commends itself to my judgment, and the manner in 
which you have carried out the same is in the highest degree successfal. The more [ use your books, the more 
I prize them.”—Pro7. J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal Rhode Island State Normal School. 

“TI heartily commend this work, both in its conception and in its execution.”"—Prof. EDWARD 
BROOKS, Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School. 

“ The plan is indeed excellent, and is well carried out."—Prof. WM. F. ALLEN, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Copies of the above works, for examination, furnished to teachers at half price. Books for introduction de- 
livered free of express charges at two-thirds the printed prices. Full circulars sent on application. Address, 


CLARK & MAYNARD. Publishers, 5 Barclay St. N. Y.; or 
A. BROWN, Western Agent, 107 Fifth Avenue, Ohicago, Ill. 

















OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
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“{ EXCELSIOR S6HOOL FURNITURE MANUFAGTURING 60MPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE MOST IMPROVED STYLES OF 


<8 SCHOOL SEATS AND DESKS. =~ 


CURVED BACK AND CURVED FOLDING SEAT, WITH STATIONARY DESK, MADE SINGLE OR DOUBLE. 


Six Sizes, with Corresponding Back Seats. 


Primary. 


3d Intermediate- 


2d Intermediate. 





ist Intermediate. 


Grammar School. 


g High School. 


Starting Seat. 





Primary. 





Double 


Floor space Single 


Height of Seat from Floor. 
“ 


Height of Desk * 


Width of ‘Seat.......000...+- 


Width of Desk 


—_—_— 


$4 Intermediate. 


24 Intermediate. 


lst Intermediate. 


sGrammar School. 


High School. 


High School Starting 
Seat. 





36 x 24 inches, 
18 x 24 ss 


36 x 25 inches, 
18 x 25 - 
124% 

23% 

11% 

13 





38 x 27 inches, 








42 X 31 inches, 





42 x 14 inches, 
24x14 “ 
16 “ 
No desk, 

™% “ 








ere Being very generally adopted throughout Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 9,5 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, General Agents, Philadelphia, Penna. 


—— 


¢2 


«2 H: W. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 9» 
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8. A. CLARKE & Co., Agents for Western enn’a, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SPECIAL TO SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Relative to New Boards 01 ls Organizing June 1, 1873. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA DISTRICT REGISTER 


AND BOOK OF FORMS. 


NEW EDITION READY FOR 1873 


At the opening of the School Year, the wse of the above book should 
be commenced, in order that the entire transactions of the year, in ad- 
dition to the Official Documents, may be contained and preserved in 
one volume. It contains ample space for full Minutes, also, all the 
Blank Orders, Agreements; Bonds, §c.necessary. It explains by prac- 
tical illustration, the manner of levying tax, and shows by the same 
method how the business of a Board should be conducted. The book is 
bound in the best style, with heavy leather back and corners, and with 
a handsome side title in gilt. It may be purchased at the expense of 
the District, and will cost lessthan what is wsualy paid for loose forms, 
and will last an ordinary District at least three years. 

It has been compiled by Henry Houck, Esq., Deputy State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, and is made to conform to the latest revised 
edition of the School laws. 

The following table of contents will more fully explain its object. 


I.—Parliamentary Rules. d.—Warrant of Collector. 
II.—Order of Business. e.—Bond of Treasurer. 
IIIl.—How to Assess Tax. f.—Agreements with Teachers. 
IV.—Sample Pages of Minutes, g-—Copy of Certificate, and Affidavit of the 
V.—Blank Pages for Regular Proceedings. President and Secretary. 
VI.—Forms. h.—Copy of Annual District Report. 
a.—Deed of Land to School Directors, i.—Copy of Annual Financial Statement 
b.—Lease of Real Estate. j.—Orders on Treasurer. 
e.—Bond of Collector. 


ae 











+ om 


The following is from the “Pennsylvania School Journal.” 


‘‘A five minutes examination of this valuable Register will convince any intelligent Secre- 
tary of a District Board of Directors, who has been acoustomed to keeping his minutes in an 
ordinary blank-book, that this is just the book he has needed, and better than anything he 
could himself have prepared or anticipated It has been compiled by Mr. Henry Houck, a 
gentleman connected with the Department of Common Schools’ Mr. H., previous to his ap- 
pointment as Deputy State Superintendent, was for many years an active public school officer, 
familiar with all the routine work of the District Board and County Superintendent's office, 
and therefore the better qualified for performing successfully the task here undertaken. The 
work embraces everything that can be desired in the way of instructions to District School 
officers in the transaction of their business. It also contains numerous blank forms of every 
kind that can be needed, from that of a deed of land for school purposes, to agreements with 
teachers and orders upon the District Treasurer. Several quires of heavy blank paper are also 
contained in it, for the use of the Secretary in recording the proceedings of the Board. The 
** Register” has a heft about it that the officer accustomed to handling day-book and ledger 
will especially appreciate. It is bound in heavy muslin, with leather back and corners, and 
with a handsome side-title in gilt.”’ 


Price $5 per copy, sent postage free to any part of the State; or 
£4.50 when sent by express at cost of the purchaser. 


J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 512 Arch St. and 511 North St, 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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STRONGESL AND CHEAPEST. 





{he [mpraved fombination chool flesh. 


Rankin’s Patent, February 18, 1862. 


It is the most convenient = This excellent desk, exten- 
desk: (1) There are fewer ob- <a ee j tensively used in every Western 
stacles tothe broomandscrub- , ti laa #4 and South-western State, is 
bing-brush than any other desk x : 24 now being introduced into 
presents. (2) It does not need : . : =x = Pennsylvania. 
to be fastened to the floor— =" s First premium awarded to it 
the only desk in existence that — == at the State Fair at Harrisburg, 
does not. (3) It is perfect in * 1869, and at the Lancaster 
the ease of ingress and egress. County Fair, 1869, 


Most Convenient. and Most Durable. 


That it is the strongest and most durable desk, time and long use have indisputably proven. When given 
equal advantages of lumber and workmanship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can bear 
comparison with it in this respect. Besides this, it is the cheapest good desk. (1) There are no iron 
castings about it to increase the cost. (2) It does not become “rickety” and require to be replaced by 
new ones ina few years, as many desks now in use do, (3) Its first cost is less. Itis always made in a neat, 
substantial manner, of the best seasoned Cherry, Ash or Oak, and furnished with ink wells and covers, at 


the following 
2 PRICES: SD 


No. 1, 46in. long, top 17 in. wide, $5 75 | No. 3, 39in. long, top 14in. wide, $5 25 
No. 2,42 in. long, top 16in. wide, 5 50| No. 4,36in. long, top12in. wide, 5 00 


Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, Also desks of walnut or other hard wood, with or without 
lids, and of styles and prices to suit every class of school. Backs open or closed as may be desired. To 
rove the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk 


in the market. 
c~ No Castings—No Shaking.*> 


The Rankin Desk is very popular in Ohio. Hon. E. E. White, Editor of the Mational Teacher, and Ex- 
Commissioner of Schools, says of it: 

“It is neat, cheap, durable and convenient, qualities which will commend it to all. A cheap school desk which shall supersede 
the unsightly and inconvenient desks now found in many of our school-houses will prove a great blessing. Boards of Education 
have no longer any excuse for filling our country school-houses with clumsy, unsightly box-desks.” imilar testimonials from 
nearly every Northern and Western State might be given, if space permitted. hough but lately presented publicly in Penn- 
sylvania, many thousands are already in use, giving entire satisfaction wherever introduced, 

FROM THE BOARD OF CONTROL, CITY OF HARRISBURG.) 

Col. Gro. F. McFartano—Dear Sir—When completing the school building lately erected at a cost of nan > 000, in this 
city, it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be used in furnishing our rooms. e had tried other 
desks. We examined the great variety of styles submitted to us, and finally chose the desk you proposed. _ It has now been in 
use in our schools for some time and we have no hesitation in earnestly recommending its superiority. As to ane eb ficm- 
ness and neatness. it is everything that could be desired. It has given perfect satisfaction to directors, teachers and scholars. 

WALLACE DEWITT, Secretary. DANIEL B., BOAS, President. 

In point ofeconomy, both as to original cost, and as regards the space occupied, they have no equal. They combine duraéility, 
neatness, comfort, convenience in sweeping and cleaning about them, and in sitting and in rising from them, together with such 
a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying size of pupils, C. W. DEANS, Principal. 

ev MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 9,9 


By GEORGE F. McFARLAND, 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


(FACTORY—REILLY AND SECOND STREETS—C. R. SCHAEFFER, Superintendent.) 
urnished, i : . ‘ ers 
a creme dey | moma Roy pd ary STRICKLAND & BRO, Wholessic ~ 5 Retail Delors ~ She Miseal 
laneous and Blank ks, Stationery, etc., No. 535 Penn street, Reading, Pa. 
pe@sy-For desks and further information address either of the above. Should you order desks, send in- 
formation on the following points: 1st. Size and diagram of the room or rdoms to be furnished. 2d. Number 
and age of the pupils to be seated. 3d. Position of any obstructions to furniture, such as pillars, stoves, etc. 


CCR O24 WoeEe GvaeanTaeD, X>© 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTME! VI. 


LLL LLL LO Ot ON, i tl it st tt tt 


“St NEW Texr-Boors.=<S 


oo 


We Invite Attention to the Following Recent and Valuable Additions to our List of 
School Publications : 


{jh jook of {hroblems in Arithmetic 


— ALSO— 


Tho Book of Problems with Koy. 


By George A. Walton, Agent of Massachusetts Board of Education, and Francis Cogswell, 
Principal of Putnam School, Cambridge. 


The above new works are by the well known author of Walton’s Arithmetical Tables, 
The Putnam Drill Cards, etc., etc. 

They embrace the essential features of the above works, with additions and improve- 
ments especially in the method of dictation. 

The Book of Problems contains more than (fz nty- thousand examples for practice, em- 
bracing all the applications of Arithmetic usually found in text-books. It is designed 
especially for class-drill. It may, however, be used as an ordinary text-book of arithmet- 
ical examples. The Book and Key are bound together for the use of teachers. The 
book alone is for the pupil. 


Book of Problems, 25 cts.—Book of Problems with Key, 75 cts. 


> 


“23 CAMPBELLS 0 


oncige School distory of {[nited States, 


The style is easy and agreeable. It i is not a mere com! ination of facts, but a carefully 
written narrative of leading events.—Chicago Schoolmaster. 

The reader’s interest is excited and well maintained to the end.—Massachusetts Teacher. 

This history is the best Grammar School history published in aur country. A copy 
will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty cents. 


CAMPBELL’S GESCHICHTE DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEN. 


This is the above history translated by the eminent scholar, Gustave Fischer, LL. D, 
A copy will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty-three cents. 


> 


Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary. 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English language compiled from the Quarto by L. J. 
Campbell. The work is very complete, and contains a large amount of matter in a small 
compass. Besides the vocabulary, it contains many useful tables, and is by far the best 

ocket dictionary in the market. Copies sent only on receipt of the price, 75 cents, or 
in flexible binding, 85 cents. Please address 


EXvpREDGE & BROTHER, 
No, 17 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Attention of Boards of Education, Superintendents and Teachers is invited 
to the following 


APPROVED SCHOOL BooKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


MITCHELL’S | LATIN TEXT-BOOKS. 
NEW GEOGRAPHIES. | Bingham’s Latin Grammar 


| Bingham’s Latin Reade 
THE STANDARD SERIES OF AMERICA, |). °)... Casar. 
: g i oa ie 
Always Kept up with the Times. | Bingham’s Exercises for Translation 
; RETAIL PRICE. | Historia Sacra 
Mitchell’s New First Lessons in | Viri Rome 
Geography $ 50 
Mitchell’s New Primary Geography.. 80 
Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geog- — 
Mitchell’s New School Geography READERS AND SPELLERS, 
5° Latest a somest Series, 
Mitchell’s New Physical Geography.. 88 ea wos Cudgnent sake 
Mitchell’s New Ancient Geography, 75 READERS.—BysSargent and«Ma 4 
aiacnel's Hew Outline Maps and The New Aimerictn First Reader g 20 
* a] ° > ° 4 f - € : oe seneee 
Key.” Small Series. In Portfolio The New American Second Reader.. 





or on Rollers, Net 10 a ; - nee a 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and The New American Phird Reader.... _ 50 
The New American Fourth Reader.. 


* Sa 
Key". LargeSeries. OnRollers, 20 The New American Fifth Reader...... go 


Hand-Book of Map-Drawing 
*Colored physically and politically, or politically only. 


SPELLERS. 


’ . The New American Primary Speller 20 
Goearten's Hertes of The New American Pronouncing 


PICTORIAL HISTORIES. Speller 30 


Universally Popular. Although but lately published, these 
Goodrich’s American Child’s Picto- Readers and Spellers have already been in- 
rial History of the United States... troduced into the Public Schools of New 
Goodrich’s U. S. Pictorial History | York City, Reading, Lancaster, Wilkesbarre, 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Hist. England | Scranton, Camden, Gloucester, Northum- 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome berland, and various other places. 
i cel tn Mictanted Slike Cesare The Board of Education of the State of 
: sont : ‘2 | Vermont has adopted the Series for exclusive 


Goodrich’s Pictorial History France . 
Goodrich’s Parley’s Common-School use in all theschools of that State for 5 years, 


History of the World (JUST READY!) 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural History THE ETYMOLOGICAL READER 
4 4 = 4 ? 


GRAMMARS. BY EPES SARGENT AND AMASA MAY, 
Smith’s English Grammar 56} 480 Pages—16 Engravings, with an Index of 5,000 Words, 
Bingham’s English Grammat......... 84 A Superb School Book. 
OXFORD’S SENIOR SPEAKER. OXFORD’S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 
A New School Manual of English Etymology. | “A Live Book”—Pennsylvanis School Journal. 








Our publications can be obtained upon the most liberal terms for introduction. Correspondence 
and visits of Teachers and others interested in school literature cordially invited. 
4&@ Bend for Price List, Circulars and Illustrated Catalogue.-@a 


A. 




















OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


Tae Besr ScmooL~ Texr-Books. 


WILSON, HINKLE & C0'S PUBLICATIONS. 


OVER 4,000,000 SOLD ANNUALLY. 





x The prices appended are: 1. Retail. II. Sample Copy aad Introduction. 
bas Furnished for introduction in exchange for other corresponding books at half retail.-@& 





McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers, Speller| Phillips’s Day-School Singer, and The 
and Charts. Young Singers No. 1 and No. 2, each, 
DeWolf’s Speller, 25c.; 17¢c. Henkle’s| 5o0c.; 34c. Young Singer’s Manual, 55c.; 
Test Speller, 40c.; 27c. 37¢. 
Leigh’s Phonetic Primer, 20c.; 14c. Leigh’s | McGuffey’s Juvenile Speaker, 75c.; 5oc.: 
Phonetic Reader, 38c.; 26c. Eclectic Speaker, $1.50; $1.00: High 
Ray’s Arithmetics, Algebras, and Higher! School Reader, $1.40; 94c.: Rhetorical 
Mathematics. Guide, $1.50; $1.00. 
White’s Graded School Arithmetics:— | Kidd’s Elocution, $1.50; $1.00: Rhetori- 
Primary, 35.; 24.: Intermediate (with or} cal Reader, $1.40; 94c. 
without ans.), 50.; 34.: Complete (wth or | Cole’s Institute Reader, $1.25; 84c. He- 
without ans.), $1.00 ; 67¢. | man’s Ladies’ Reader, $1.40 ; 94c. 
Evans’s Geometry, 75-5 50. Pinneo’s | Norton’s Philosophy, $1.75 ; $1.17. 
Grammars and Composition. Brown’s Physiology, $1.50; $1.00. 
prc MP seeppceay ‘Gate 48.; Schuyler’s Principles of Logic, goc.; 6oc.: 
Eclectic Geographies :—Primary, 85c.; | Bes oy seme wel crag tigate 
oe Sagggaa $1.60; $1.07 : School, $2.00 ; Graded School Reg. $1.00 : Teacher’s 
Venable’s United States History, $1.25 ; Record, dada I upil S Record, £2C.; 20C. 
84c. The Examiner, or Teacher’s Aid, Soc. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History, $2.50; Parser’s Manual, $1.00; 67c. Manual of 
$1.67. (Sample copy by mail, $2.00.) Free Gymnastics, 20c. Object Lessons, 30c. 
Eclectic Penmanship :—Primary Copy-| Eclectic Pens:—No. 100, School; No. 
Book, 12c.; 8c.: Copy-Books, 15c.; toc.: 200, Commercial ; No. 300, Ladies; $1.25 
Exercise Book, 15c.; 1toc.: Hand-Book, per gross each. Sample card, three pens 
6oc.; 6oc.: Writing Cards, $5.00; $5.00. of each kind, roc. 


eee 


ADOPTED FOR 1873 


BY THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIO INSTRUCTION OF 


2 New YoRre Crry: S-> 


McGuffey’s Readers, Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Primers, Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Leigh’s McGuffey’s nis Eclectic Primary Copy-Book, 
DeWolf’s Instructive Speller, Venable’s U. S. History, 
White’s Arithmetics, Thalheimer’s Ancient History, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras. Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
Harvey’s English Grammars, Evans’s Geometry. 


TEACHERS are invited to send for our latest ///ustrated Descriptive Catalogue, and for specimen 
pages, sent gratis, of the following: Eclectic Geographies, Venable’s U. S. History, Phillips's Singer and 
Leigh’s Phonetic Readers. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CoO., 
137 Walnut St., CINCINNATI. 28 Bond St., NEW YORK. 
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IN THE FIELD AGAIN WITH PROF. GRAY. 


STANDARD BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


BY ASA GRAY; M. D» 


FISHER PROFESSOR, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 














MORE EXTENSIVELY USED THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED. ’ 


—-—~>-—_— 





This justly celebrated Series of Text-Books presents the latest and most accurate prin- 
ciples and developments of the beautiful science to which Professor Gray has devoted so 
much of his life. None have yet approached him in the rare art of making purely scientific ° 
theories and dry details popular and interesting. From his charming elementary work, 


‘** How Plants Grow,”’ to his more elaborate ‘‘ Manual,’’ there is one simple, concise, and | # 


yet exhaustive method of treating the various grades of the science. Flowery rhetoric, 
beautiful figures, lofty speculations, and romantic fancies are discarded, and in their place is 
given a simplicity of statement, a transparency of language, and an enthusiasm which 
lights up every page, and causes the student to enter readily intothe author’s spirit. The ' 
leading scientific men of this country and Europe have awarded the highest place in the 
Galaxy of Botanists to Professor Gray. 


HOW PLANTS GROW, 
The most Charming Elementary Text-Book ever Written. 


Five Hundred Engravings from Nature. Price, $1.12. 


THE SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. 


The Fullest, Most Thorough, and Most Practical Botanical Text-Book pub- 
lished. Intended for Common Schools and Academies, 








622 pages. Fully Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 





*.* This and HOW PLANTS GROW are two of the most popular School Books 
known in Botanical Science. They are more generally used than any others published, 


THE MANUAL. 


A Full and Complete Work for Higher Classes, Price, $2.25, 


THIS SERIES ALSO COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING : 








How Plants Behave. ....0500:cccccoccccscscccece $ 75 | Lessons and Manual.....cccccerseesees .oooeed $3 00 

Sa ae I 30 | Manual with Mosse, .....-.sccscsessecssecssece 375 

Field, Forest and Garden Botany............ 2 00 ) Structural........occcccccccccsescccecccccseccvccccs 3 50 
Flora of the Southern States.......+. $3 60. 


s@e~ The most liberal terms for introduction will be given. Send for full descriptive 
Circulars, etc. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 
Educational Publishers, 











138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 273 West Randolph St., Chicago. R 





Per /0Lo bo 
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